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~ois. Inceres: 
Tts in eGuca-^ 
united States, 
due to the 
■•-itrve research 
-irrrt relanvely 



Preface 

The IVny of Tradiv. ~- is ie latest addition to the ^ 
number of anthropc jgicai and sociological studies c 
in these has b^en one of the most significant develop 
nonal thinking dumi^r rhe -ast decade, especially in ti. 
---rat Britain and, lan-rly, Australia. This has largeh 
r gnition that the n:ore traditional,!' lai^fr-scale, qua: 
sn-irres have a serioiri .Hmiration, Xney can usuaJl* ^i^^^^yi.,^ 
^ i pictures of the c^citional p HOcesses at the bcha'. ' ureal leveL but 
z=^^ little about the. values, feelinjgs and constructicn ildreri nave 
'^x^ their education at the small-scale level of the ?cr.Ova.. / 
, ^ this it ir?fRfessary to turn to anthropology anc mi^to-socioiogy 
n||ri||f studies! try -fc establish what really happens cUtdren and 
rea^fcrs in the school and classroom. These, mam cr.c orists would 
aim, are really where the action is*By treating the- small-sfiale 
Kiai systen>S with their unique life and cultures, Valu^nic msigh^can 
- ^inedinto the richness and complexity of the social interactions 
are at the kirt of effective teaching and learning-' T/ie Way of 
Moil flow joins this body of works. 

-qually importantly, it is of great relevance for educaaonists trying 
understand the complexities of multi-cultural c- poly-ethnic 
oaeties, again like the United States, Great Britain anc Australia. In 
acn of theste countries, many ethnic groups are ftying to preserve 
neir own cultures and values by promoting them through various 
nds of educational organizations. In Australia we have ethnic 
«(jools, and comparable institutions exist overseas. They ap/increasing 
1 nohiber, yet vety litde is known"about their problems of ethnic 
^Iturk maintenance when faced with competing pressures jfrom the 
vv'ideE/W'estemized, industrial societies in which thcv are located. The 
Way of Tradition \s about such afi ethnic school. Although itis set in an 
Australian city, fie theories which afe developed to explain how 
children can react to^problems of cultutt conflict have gfeneral ^pplic- ' 
ability to all socieries in which ethnic minorities are trying to preserve 
their ways of life through education. 
At the same* time as an interest has developed in observing the 
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education of'chjldreh from ethnic rr - mz^i^' by using acthropological 
studies -of s©k<jgjs, cfiere {s now n idc -cad interest in /j. s^ich 
0 studies have been done/Since^ th^ earl :970s, particularly :n ^rhe 
.United States, educationists are loc Kinir :\r ^thnograrhif^tUv_iCi of 
schools not only to thr^w light on — 
learn moit-abd^the resear(;h t^echi: :: 
be adapted from the more classical 
this need hus arisen frcJhi dissatisfy 
supposedly. 'scientific', large-scale st:- 
process. j 

The Way ofs^raditiou attgnirrs tt - 
much on univprsall>t applicable the ncs^an^ r-seareh t^nuucs^ ft 
does on a description of the educarnMl rr-rcess withiSonc: school, 
it can fairly claim to have relev^ilQ tor aucational thmking well 
beyond Australia, In addition, it i: 
study cff a schpoi and supporting cr 
timeless and intrinsic interest both ; 
' fields and to the general reader. 



Tippens in them, bucalso to 
~nd methodoi ?gy which can 

1 Topological literature'. A^^ain, 
vith \he more crrT^ir cal, 

.^ui studies of the ed . - nal 



^il thi^c needs,' By 



as 



0 ti'Sc full-scale ethnographic 
cjur which is of cc-^iderable' 
- xiaiists from.a wide ran<^e of ^ 



Lubavitcher School is one o; 
Victoria, Austl^alia, Ar rhj tirrle 
1969 and eai^ly 1970, it had a^tot.' 
and secondary grades,. The na; 
acfepted in an attempt to meet*. 



' 7:e Jewish day schools in 
1 5 months'^ field-work during 
- o^H9 pupils orimary 
jrr.vitcher School la^ been 
Prrjipal's request thr ^ should 



keep^ the' school 'as anonymous a- possir c. I have not ic. fied its 
location, but in any case thi? ;iot ■ rrly relevant, Th^ school is 
situated in an affluent, middle- .i.ss nci^-^oourhoo^ withir the Mel- 
^boume metropoHfan area. '* , 

I spent the 15 months at the 
Social Studies fnd Geograpjiy 
tti' iVne timc<4jj worked as :tr- 
^bs. )' Vmehted bv 

mstrument:, 



reaching 
At 



a member of stn 
at the seronJ 

'ist tisr v.:ory 
of iiwj. .11 ictured 
^oped while in the hcic -'Iv dual tol^to^Jtcno^ to 
^ thq Principal, . as I» tod midi^urc of c ^sing myjBHfoDological % 
intert^st in the school when we discussed * .opointmSTt? Mv interest 
had devejpped during^ an earlier, cross-cii.iural library-based study of 
the f riculturation of children in a variety Jtlinic minqrities and sniajl . 
commumties around'the World, Which trying to \)rcs6rvc their 
values amd traditional beliefs in the face 01 often prejudiced and dis- 
/ criminatory pressures from \he wider societies in which they are \ 
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Situate^. My basic interest wa^in the effects that su^ a situation— so 
corniitan for migrant and ethnic minority groups — might have on the 
chifdren'i emotional and educational well-being. 

Wjiat started off as a relatively unproblematical piece of research 
gradually devefoped into a complex but absorbing study of the many 
: -overt and concealed pressures facing a small group of committed 
religious teachers trying to inculcate a way of life and a belief-system 
whicL in/most respeas are alien to the values of the Western techno- 
culture, within, which theischool is situated, and w^iich dominate'its 
secular teaching program/ 1 was able to parCicip^^te* in a variety of 
ceremonies and rituals ^f great aqfiquity which testified to the 
genuineness qf this^nimitnient. It is one which obviously^ conflicts 
with a mc^e mair^riaR^tic way of life. Understanding ^nd analysing it 
presents many problems for maintaining 'scientific' neutrality and 
.objectiyityv Wjiether one can ever-achicve this is in itself quite prob- 
leman^l^pancTthe most that this study should claim in the way of 
-xredibijity can only be 'assessed by the degree tc^ which it commands 
the reader's assent^to the .explanations offered, as RedfieW has'sug^ 
gested (1956 : 76)- * ^ 

There-are some that may challenge the validity of<what is described. 
This would Be'to indulge in asform of ethnocentricity very far removed 
from the cultural tolerance, which ought to guide our thinking about 
alternative lifestyles and religious philosophies. We m^y iiot agree 
with them, but v^* must respect them, and^try to be objective-enough 
to recognize tiheir validity for t^iose who pj^^fess them. In the jase of 
Ortjio 'ox Judaism,»c^r::nv*nient its beliefs and practices need* far 
greater self-discipline than iltost of us can muster. The phrase *Yokc qf 
the Torah' is no misnomei for Such orthodo^^^ V 

this is an ac^lunt of how a number of boys tried to come to terry 
with the pressures of the *Yoke' in their formal religious schooling, 
while at tho same tirac coping with the many ddmands of the,s^£ular . 
educ^oft system. I airt only too well aware that the account could 
expose the school to Unwelcome publicity, which may harm tj^ose 
who were associated" with it during jthe period ^iPthe doctbral reseafch 
on, which it is Jbsed. 'fhe. distance ot tfnie th^thas developed since^nd • 
the organizational changes' that have occurreSlh thfi school are!^ome 
guarantee of continued, relative dnonymityT Th^iJ^hool now'is'some- 
what d^iirent from what it was wherf I s«udie4 l^^y wri'ring in the 
ethnographic present *I.ajk presenting a 'snapshot' of what/ was then. 
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' and still is, a urfique sc^(4 in' Australia, {t sccms.to nic that its religious ' . 

^'Mdcology and all, that flows *froni it in the way tradition* is socially 
organized within the school carries an important message for both the ' 
professiona.Kcducator and the^general public. This is that commitnient 
to a dpniiriant system o^^alues may enhante rather xhan" we^jken '/ 
children's education, <ana w(ay«vcn be ►crucial for •the very survival of 
soci(*ty itself ^ I * 1^ 0- * 

^ fn a perijfd of farlredching and not always' beneficial socml clwnge 

, ifi alLsociet^es, we '\vpuld*^do" well to remember anthropologist Laura 
*rhpmpson's suggestion that deep-sea^tcd values are the essential basis ^ 

» of a 'society's culture or societal, gr6up-living *pro*blenl-solvirig 
device'. They are l^ighly resistan^ to change, and i^iay ap^ar tp be 
swampe5 in one generation, only to It^surface in a later one as tbc * ■ 
world-view which provides a society \yith a 'master' fil^'^' design . 
for living. Schools and other encufturation agencies similar ^o the one ' 
I studied may \y:ll be the carriers of the values^and traditions^ll^oiv f 
which die cdfttinu^d' well-being of a society depends. If we i;emai«)\^ , 
sceptical about Such a view, we' should at least attempt to put forward 
^ an, alternative explanation for the persistence -pf Judaism and #the > 
Jewish people over the niillenia, despite diaspora, pogrom and hole- . 
causf. Might not this be due to the resisfance and resurgence of the 

. educational^institutioris that have flowered among Jewry in^resp<?nife^*-i. 
^ to the injunction *And-all thy children sliall be taugK^of the Lord, and \ 
great shall be the peace of thy children' (Is. 54: 13)? 
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. ' A Note on LiterarY Style . , 

FollQs^g;'a^yft|olpgi(i;al icjpvention, this accouilt is yetitte»V the. 
^ethno^ipUcJBcr^, Except, wherS the.iise.of the past tense is foth 
Ipgically and st^stically wabante^^ as in ^historical analysis of the 
history of .Chassidism aijd the valye orientations of the. two tFaditions 
in the . school. The transliteration offebrew and Yiddish presents 
-irthdgraphii: prptteras, as there are several ways of writing anglicized 
-TTjoip of these languages. It has not Bpen possible to be absolutely 
::7n3istent in the spelling,- as different -versions appear even in. such 
.:erature,as that issued to parents of boys 'at the schpol, where one 
. n;:^t have expected consistency. In?*sti£h cases, the original versions 
. luye been retained. This practice H^i hlo been adopted for words 
Mju'6ted,from literary sources, even'^where they^conflict^with another 
version as used at the school. "Because of their different "backgrounds; 
some boys used difFqrent pronundJttionj of common terms, and these- 
'Tikvc been represented as'spoken. Thej^ are primary;data and, as such, 
** should Jdc recorded 'faithfully. • \ . . 

For other terms I have adopted a numjjer of conventions. The 
' Ashktnazic (Eastern European) spelling is used and not the S^phardic 
>(A<^3itcrranean) version. Hebrew ajid Yrddish words are written- 
phoif&tically fo assist pronunciation, e.g." shid (Yidd., pronounced 
*sIit)or)\ rather than.ic/jwr(Yidd.) to avoid confusion with the English 
*scJio^and its pronunciation. The Hebrew th i^pronounjced s. Thus' 
I haVe'Written' Succos (or Succoth. Consistency has been abandoned 
where, writing a term as pronounced at the school would produce a^ 
clumsy departure frorti th6 accepted and f^mij[ar spelling, e.g. Rby/i 
Hashanab, ' ' • 

One Hebrew ^nd Yiddish .sound «eeds special mention. This is 
"designated by phoneticists as^/i, as in the Stottish loch or the"iGerman • 
ach. This is a combmatiQn of the glottal stop of ife iiSmediately followed 
By an aspired have used ch^ to indicate this sound rather than kh, 
because k might confuse the English read'er into producing the hard " 
sound. In addition, ch appears in so much Chassidic literature that a 
dq}artute from this form seems unwarranted. Inconsistencies in spell- 
ing pia'y be. noted. These arise from using Yiddish or HebreW inter- 
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changeably, where a quoted passage adopts a different style frcjim 
that , employed throughout thc^book. , . ^ ' 

Biblical, Talmudic and related rabbinical citations generally follow 
the style used in The EncYchpaeiiia of the Jewish Religion (Werblowsky 
& Wigoder, 1965). The forn[ier are set olitcbnventionally in abbrevi- 
ated Roman type. Sub-divisions of the Talmud (orders, tractates, 
chapters) are abbreviated. in italics. Talmucf is the comprehensive term 
usually employed for the Mishnah and Gemara. It is a^vast compilation 
of the discussion, commentary, and interpretati©ri of the Written Law, 
i.e. Scripture {ToraHf, which developed in the scholarly academies 
over the eight centuries since the time £)f Moses. The Ajishnah (Heb. 
'teaching') is more of a textbook than a code and gives the essence of 
tfi? Ojral Law {Halachah) in six orders (Heb. '5e</anm). Other material 
was collected in a supplementary work, Tosephta (,Heb. *supplGment^). 
The,GenKira (Heb. 'completion') is the complement to the Mishnah an.d'*,. 
records in orders, tractates and chapters the diScus'sion focused on it. 
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•Introduction 
The Force./ ojP Tfaditiop in 'Education 

To the casu&l passer-^by tlicr^ js little about the yellow sandstone 
building fronting a busy subiifbdn thoroughfare to suggest that at its 
rear there is a small Jewish boTjjs day-school Jvvith a historical back- 
ground stretching back several thpjisajni?, yearS.itThe name pf the school 
appears on the front ofthe JDuildmg in'jriebrewand English, but only a 
Jew would appreciate its^full meaning, ^ven this would 'be unlikely 
unless he were Orthodox, fd(r it'signifies a. tradition of scholarship and 
learning that originated in the great Jewish aciademies(yc5/i»Vor) in Bab y- 

. Ionia during the second century of the Common Era. Of m6tc immedi- 
ate relevance fof^the school is the flowering of this scholarship thap 
occurred in Eastern European ycshivot between the seventeenth and 
twentieth centuries until their collapse during the Nazi holocaust. 
Qut the tAdition was not extinguished, and Lubavitcher School is one 
of some Two hundred academics elsewhere around the world wKere 
intense Jewish scholarship still flourishes. t 

There is another side to' the school- which is even less apparent, as it 

, hcks the spacious girounds and equipment commonly associated With 

* independent or. public schools in Australia. Like many of these, 
Lubavitcher School provides a program of 'secular' learning in response 
to the demands of its supporting community. This provision is rooted 
in a different and far less ancient scholastic tradition stemming from 
British, Amoldian> roots with a leavening of Scottish influence. This 
gives a distinguishable *tone"to thcschool's more secular activities. In 
combination with the tradition of Jewish scholarship, the net result is 
to bring together in Lubavitchpr School all the ingredients tiiat make 
for a powerhouse of learning and a subj^t for ethnographic research 
tteit is not duplicated. any where else in Australia. 

• The role of tradition and values 

The role of the two traditions in the school is an illustration of the com- 
mon view that to fully understand the characteristics of a social grouf? 
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and its oilturc one must take account of th? group's historical past 
working in the present. The Great Tradition of Chassidic Judaism.and 
' the academic tradition of the independent school system arc not only of 
h^s(prica*l interest, butja^ide the working ^ the school in virtually 
every aspect. This is more the case in i($ rpligious, solely Jevyish activi- 
^ties but still very much so in its secular work. j 

It is hardly surprising that this should be tl^ case. In most societies 
which have adopted a' Western-type education system, schooling is 
the basic way of putting into operation one of their most fundamental 
cukural.institutions. For any socio-cultural group to survive beyond 
/the shorVterm; it is^esseritial that cach^new geheration be inducted into 
both the action systems through ^hich the group functions, and. the 
Cultural patterns that program the actibn systems. .This entails ti^ 
transmission of the group's cultuire: to the layman, education; more 
technically, encu^turation. 

Traditions and values are involved in schooling and education in at 
least two ways. They, firstly form part of the 'content* of the culture 
which is transmitted in the enculturition process. This idea is inherent 
.: in the view' of culture adopted. It can be thoyght of as a patterned 
system of symbolically and extra-gymbc^ljcally communicated and 
interdependent knowledge and conceptions about the technology and 
skills, customary behavioiWf-^lues, beliefs and attitudes that a society 
has evolved from the past, and progressivejy modifies to give meaning 
to and cope with the present and^ anticipated future problems of its 
existence. The Gestalt-like combination of the elements forming cult- 
ure derives its unique character from the society's *world-view'. This 
can be conceptuajized as a body of value orientations whijch are 'broad- 
gauge propositions concerning what people feel positively about: they 
influence both the means and ends of striving* (Honigmann, 1967: 78). 

Value orientations have their basis in the problems posed by three 
types of environment. The first is the natural or geographical environ- 
ment with which man interacts through his technology and skills. The 
second is the social environment, comprising individuals and other 
social groups. The third is more speculative, but may be termed the 
'metaphysical environment*. It comprises other-worldly forces and 
unexplained natural and supernatural phenomena. Religious belief- 
systems and* similar metaphysical explanations are one outcome of 
trying to cope with this envirorynent in man*s apparcnriy innate need 
to impose order and meaning on the cosmo^. 
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"he problems posed by these three types or~ environment are tacjcled 
:. iifferent ays. by each socio-cultural group, (despite the fact that the 
: PCS of problems or clilemmas arc ^ fundamentally similar. This 
enables the social scientist to demise :f typology of value orientation^ 
which accounts for all the diftmimas conceptually, and provides -a 
framework for analysing the bodies of knowledge and conceptions 
basic CO a group's qulture in order to establish its unique combination 
of 'broad-gauge^ropositions'.^ \^ ^ , * 

Man strives to understand and give meaning to the origins, nature 
and ^uper-nature of the cosmos, its power source^, and how he sjioilld 
stand* in relation to them, The meanings man has jput'fpi'ward ,to 
establish the tiian-uriiverse orientation havejanged fronx religious 
propositions such as monotheism and pantheism to irreligious or 
atheistic propositions such as those in Marxist ideology or the * big- 
bang' theory' of modern astro-physics, Man adopts a -certain commit- 
meritMo nature, and its bitftic resources — ^tlTc natural component of his 
environment^through a man-nature orientation. It is possible to find 
in thp^world a wide range ofthc meanings wh ich this area of humanjcon* 
cemlias for social groups,^ They ran^ froni the outrightly exploitative^ 
to the conSlfvativc, which cap extend to tlie almpst sacred, symbiotic 
relationship of the traditional Australian Aboriging to the lajid. 

McaningS^ attributed tp living and workingitvith others in the social 
group gcncifetc further, value orientations. These are an inevitable 
consequence ofthc social nature of mail.' The nature of group living, 
together with the preferences and objectives associated with its basic 
institutions and patterns of social relations constitute a man- 
community orientation. Human groups also have preferred forms 
of activity, striving and achievement, and attribute a variety of mean- 
ings to these in a man-activity oriefitation, 

Man occupies a niche in time apd geographical space. The former 
. can be viewed on a cosmic scale or on a micro-scale. For instance, a 
group can be future-oriented on the cosmic scale, looking forward to 
a millenium. Another group can be past-oriented, drawing heavily 
and almost exclusively upon tradition to inform and guide activity irt^ 
the present. But both groups have preferred ways of devoting time to 
activity on the micro-scale. Both scales of meaning attributed to time 
.constitute a man-time orientation. Man also attributes meaning tOy 
and shares preference' for, a certain arrangement, of liis man-made 
habitat. This can be i jrmed a man-habitat orientation, 
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Th6 recoguized difficul't)r of identifying value orientations during, 
^jcld-work can be overcome by^doptihg^the approach of Thompson 
Jid Ho^tetler (1970). Using a ba^cally similar typology of value 
orie^itations, they 'analysed^ the charter* of .religious beliefs wkich 
/ constitutes the Hu^ierian confession^ of faitfi' subscribed to by this 
, group of CQmmCnities in Nocth AmcHieR. Their analysis enabled them 
to predict a prjori the 'ideal' world-view that motivates the cultural 
y 'design fSr living' adopted by ^these grcujjs. As a subsequent study 

' showedf they do indeed adop^^a lifestyle and culture that are almost 
literally ruled by the Holy Book. \ t 

Value orientations,^ values and traditj9ns are also involved in the v^y \ 
schooling' iLorganized. Because pf ^the enculturation imperative, their 
trans,mission along with a group's valued knowledge cannot ^e left to 
, ^ chance. The school can be thought of as an cncultufation matrjicTTn 
Ae Oxford English^Dictionary ^cxiSQ of a place in 'which a thing is 
.de^loped'. The Uing' is, the .child. As t% prime agency bf th<; 
Western world, tommissioned by' sodo-cultpral groups to transmit 
.their culturp tp each ntfW generation, the organization and operatToti 
/of -the school as encuJturatign'^ matrix must\eflect^ the.^vTO and.' 
traditions on which the cultures are founded. In a vprymL sen^, a 
school is an example of the**social organization of tradition'. 'Its ^hj- 
tecture, artifacts and other symbolic features- are the cultural media* 
. for the-, tradition (Redfield, 1956 : /6). • The knowledge trarfimitted 
through -the curriculum, the time-tabling, selection and functions of 
the staff and their daily interactions with pupils ail have roots in the 
traditions and values of the socio-cultur^ group the school serves, ft ' 
cannot be ot];ierwisei; if the group wishes to survive. Traditions and 
values are also passed on throi^gh all the subtle patterns of the- culture 
to which a child is constantly exposed. These include the dress, 
behavioural styles, modes, of ^speech, manners anS similar features of 
people-in the group, the tools'and implements they use, together.with- 
a whole host of other man-ni^e features such as buildings, use of 
space and so on. . . • 

The Jews and. Jewishncss have survived uncounted attempts to 
destroy their culture for over twCmillenia. One susnccts that this is 
very largely due to the influence of systemat:j 'education through' , 
schools' arid *6ther enculturation matrices programmed by deep-rooted 
Jewish values and traditions - Where these have been able to flourish 
unimpedod, as in the Eastern European ycshivot, the culture has 
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beerffable to^utvive unchallenged, since in such circumstaricePonly 
one coherent set qf cultural meanings is transmi^f.ed to the child. 

In the jsase of Lubavitchcr School, however, the . transmission of 
the Jewish 'design for living'" does jiot go , unch^lenged. Both the 
puj)iJ$ ilnd^ their parcjits must live ..ip a wider, non-Jcwrsh^ociety in 
\vhich the v^alucs and value orientations^ arc vague and largely un- 
codified. But even in this instance we can q^tablish #omc of their 
characteristics through an analysis of tjic literature relating to the 
Australian society and educatiofi system in general and, within it, theT 
particular emphasis of the academic, Amoldian tradition on which 
muth of jhe indcp'endcnt scl*>e]^ducatton>is rr^ulded. ' 

Whether this aca<fenic trac^tion is actively in competition with the 
Great Tradition remains to be established^in this bpok. flowever, it is . 
ii^evitable that tftey are at Ifist implicitl^j^not expjicitly, -at odds 
with each other. L&bavitcher School ^"'^^-'^'^^"rc"^p-p»/'pq*-» boys f(5r 
roleyin an advanced, industrial society an^l cultunel. At the same time^ 
it propounds a -world-view of considerable historical aiitiquitjj^ whicb 
"^s still hel4<by Orthodox Jews to provide a valid ancf comprehensive 
design for living in tlfe present. The inherent contradictions be 
<;xpected to produce in the b'oy3>conflicting cm6^ftal attachmeSntS, 
, which will affect their attempts to come to terms' with both traditions. 
This book is an attempt to explore the many reasons for and out- . 
comes of this dilemma, which is inherent in^^_h,e nature of tradition. 
People' arc free to evaluatt what tradition offers, to assess the worth 
of transmitted meanings and to accept, modify and reject them as they 
choose. Tradition is not inflexible. Like all cultur^ meanings, it can 
be both mastered and rnanipulated, tefore being incocporated into an 
individual's view of his life-world (Smolicz, 1974b). This is the essen- 
tial problem facing boys at Lubavitcher School. ' 





) The Roots, of Tradition 

^ In d civilfzatim there is a great traditipn of tht reflective few ^ 
''af^here i^a littk tradition ofthe lar^eiy unrefiective manyX^ 
jjlne greft tradition is ckl^vtited in sdhpaUorrtemples; the 
"^ little tradifion worHHtself out, and keeps iiseg going injhe, 
lives 'of the unlettered^ in tneir village }g6mrftunitiest 
' ' The tradition ofthephilfi^sopher, theojiogian, and literary nitfn 
'is a tradition k^nscioush cult.ii^ated did handid%wn: that cj ' 
jKe little people .is formemosrvartjhken for grmted^and not 
spibmittedjfo thuch scriiitn^ or ^considered reflnemenr and 
^ irnprotredsnf' ' . ' V * • / 

. ' ■ ' /> ^. ' ° ' ■ ' ;-:.>■ 

ff* - Robert. RedfieM 
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^ ^Tk^ ^Grear,Tra;dition of CKas^ 





The fiESt traditioj^roviding the ideofe{ School, in 

ot!der of tirft^and griority give^i^o it, is the Great T;-adition of Chas- 
sidic^udaism. In it^ure form, this originatedMn biblical timesjmd is a 

bo5y of-^Ji(|^us belfcfs^d practices J2?kich guided eveg^ facet of solStty,, 
provide^ euidance/for ewry experience ip Hfe and completely united its 
adhej(^t5^ a 'mpral com§iunity' (Medding, 1968 : 11). 

Since becoming e^ablished, thfe Great Trft4iPioti has been ntlrturcd an^ 
augmented progressively bvcr succeeding centuries by eminent literati 
-r-those rfcsponsiblp for fostering and maintaining a great tradition 
(Singer, 1969 : 107). Of central importance in the history of the school 
have been 'those literati wh© are adherents of the Lubavitcher Move- 
ment.^ This is a branch of Judaism with its headquarters in NeW York. 
Alternatively known as the Chabad tradition^, it is the foremost/ amon 
a number jpf groups fostering Chassidism, 3. pietist movement -which 
originated i^mong Jew* in Eastern Europe the -beginning 
eighteenth century c.e.^ , 

The origihs of the Lubavitcha|Movement 1 
The beginnings of Chassidism I l ' 

Tradition has it that Chassidismjwas founded by Rabbi Israel 
Shcm Tov (the BeSHT) bom ir^/Okup) a small town on the hordes of 

I. Lubavitcher — after the town of Lubavitcl^ in Lithuania, which was the centre of the 
■ movement for 102 years prior to its dispersal under Russian persecutions. 

2! Chabad is an acrostic for f/tochma — wisdom or concept, 6ina — understanding, and 
dazs — kno\yledge, concentration,* depth of carrying the idea to itj c onclusion 
(Schnccrsohn, 1965 : 7). ^ 

3. The spelling adopted for Chassidism follows that used in publications from Luba- 
vitcher Headquarters. Alternative spellings are found in the literaturc(^Has(s)idi$m, 
Chasidism. c.E.— Common Era, B.C.E. — Before the Common Era; these refer to 
the periods designated by A.D. and B.C. respectively in the Christian traditioQ. 




\ ' THE WA3r. Of TRADITION. / ^ 

Voy^ia ^nd Podolia.^ Followers of thj^iiovement were te^ed the 
V Chdsstiim {sin^.tChassiJ) - 'Pious Ones'. Jhe^adoptid^ of- the term 
stressdij the keynote <bf ne Haal Stem's teachings: zeal, prayerful' 
devgi^oil, ^and humility^- God/CKassidism ^ojJi^^led'SttGngly to the 
. 'feelings and emotions. It :nus developed as a wa)^f escape for a simple, 
ignorant peasant^ suffering ffom^the despaired degradation ^nsigg.'' 
—out pf^He sooi^and lecouomic stag^atibn following rhe^vag^and 
barbaric Cossack' persecuticyte under Ghmielnicki i» i6iS. - 
^ The rfipid spread of ChassiSism Was due is much to \zs appeal Co the 
masses Ss^o *he j^;^ordiJ;^t>' gataxy'ofsaint-inysticsTvcrihbJe human j 
^ dynamqi K produced during the firs't fifty/ years 'of^ts existence'' 
; (Epst^sit 1.959 : 2:;4-75)- These added to, and in soniorcases amended, . 
the original teachings of th^ Baal Shem. They also crave rise to the 
Witutfon af th^ Za^ik^z concept ori'gina-ted' b^R^bbi ,Ddv Baer, 
^he Mtig^id o£ i^esentz,^ho Avas the BeSBTs fof^rostrdisdple and/ 
uJtimatelyhis successor (Table i).^ ' ) *.\. \. . !^ . 

Chassidisni, howler, aroused intense opposi^onYrom opponents or 
'Mitnagdim.^ Jh^se were particularly strong in Lithuania, centring on 
Vilna, whereVWd Rabbi Elijah ben Solomon, the Vilna ' Gaon, a 
fanatical opponent of the movement.^ However, this opposition did 
little to cK&ck the 'growth of the movement, although it did lead, 
Ghassidim to lessen some of the more emcmc aspects ch the" Zaddik 
cult nd - 




accord to the knowledge of Torah i^. proper and rightful piace! In this way, 
-^^iC^assidism,. without losing any c: ts peculiar warmth*:ind Icnthusiasni, 
became one/of the major pilla^y of upport of Rabbinism and,)at the\ame 
l^e, one of its finest and richest products (Epstein, 1959, 281). 

. ■ ■ ^. ■ , ' 

Eletr :s of Chassidic ideology 

In e :nce, Chassidisin represents a fusion oLK^bbalah and R ibbinism. 
The )rmer is the body of Jewish mystical literature deaiinir with 'the 



4. L^l Shcm Tov (Hcb.) — 'Master o'f the Good Name', abbreviated r.^ h::SHT. 

5. 2.addik (Hcb.)— 'the perfectly righteous'.- A%^iJ, plur.. Maggidim (Hcb. 'preacher', 
'speaker', * 

6. Mma^^im (Heb.)— Vopponcnts'; anti-Chassidism • y, 
7- Caon (Heb.)— Majtsty', 'Genius*. Title originally given to the chief - r: j rabbinical 

academy in Babylon. Outstanding scholar. 
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THE GREAT TRADrnON , ^ 



-^^ematural U^orld witli which, mar is linl^d. Mafln n;ay speculate 
about the n^ure of the spiritual WQrld, including the Divinity, and its 
relations \Vitjj^thjs world, though not iu ti- Chestian sense of escha- 
^-to^gical speculation aboVit thejworld-co-corrff.^The.end of the Law is 
ol^e^ience', h(5|speculaticm. ' ^ '\ ^ 

Rabbiaisih ^s developed; ja the Talmudic Era and cclfitinL^ in the 



\ Middl 



nue 

lie Age^on the other hand, ptQvided a necessary b^lan^e against 
xc^lsdrinjew-tsh mysticism and raxionarphilosophy.^jRabbinism 




any exi 

''was concerned tt>» _ 

provid^ clear definijjions^ norn^jof aaion for every new "Situation 
circumstance, and thus to K)nt^d and sh^e the efietehce of ehc inJivid^ 
and the commjLimty from the most intimate aijd sacred details to the whoH? 
external ^aftJsecOlar (fifW.: 252)^- ' ; 

\ . Chassidism comblned|^the I<^alil|k with ite^ 

^ ovm uilique interpretation of Klbfiblistic ^ch*ifie concerning^ the 
Di\':;_j 6niniDrcsc:ice. Yhc result enabled cl^Ssidim' to see God's . 
.pres:.:zce in everything, so that earthly (Jiings su^ as the^functions and 
appcrites 6f the senses became elevatbd to the slsrvjsfi.^ GodTThis was 
alliec- toj^ strongr belief in the«»power of-pr^yer as the ideal means of 
commiulion with God. However the prayer is recited with an 
J ^ - 

exalted joy and in a st«e of ecstatic fcrvo.ur (hithlahahUtb) m which man 
forgets self and all his surroundings and concentrates all his thouehrs and 
feelings on union v,!th God J.: 272). 

^ The Cnas^idic lifestyle derives from rni.s usion of mystical re- 
interpretation and belief in prayer. Strong bodi movements.'swaying, 
loud ctianting; and dancing were' used c: times to induce a state of 
ecstasy, diougU^some lat^r Chassidic -abbis frowned upon such' 
excesses, an^ held that controlled prayer was thq only proper way of 
oemmuning with God. A certain euphoric also spread to the elements 
of physical living. As they too were a ir.jans of serving Goc. they 
.should carried zestftdly but in moderation: eating, drinking 
and being at all times joyful, avoiding sadnc^ much as possible. 



8. The .^nudic Era— k period of some thousand - ^r.; rrom the time of Ezra to the 
end o: Jic fifth centur* the Common Era (E- ;ccin, 1959 : 132). 



Tabjie l..The.Fotinders of General Chassidism and the 
J ' Jf^ds of Chabad ^ ^ 

>^ The ^bunder (5£ Chassidism^ 

^ Rabbi IsraerB^ Shem Toy / 

^ ^ j> ' S'hcce^or : ^- / * 

^ Rabbi Doyber b^Meseritz \ 

f (^tc cff. birth urdcnown)-i<J5/et' 19, 5533 r ^ ' 

Founder, of Qhabadi < ) 
* . Rabbi Shneur ZalmanjE^^Li^di ' • 

18, 5505-refe//z 24, 5573 
^ (1745-1812) 

Scc<^d Generation 
' ^^^^ DcifvKer ' 

(the sfcn of Rabbi Shneur Zalman) 

Kxsltv 9, 5534-i<:/5/ct/ 9. -5^88 ^ \ 

/(1773-1827), ■ 

, * \ Third Generation ■ 

I ; ^ Rabbi Menachem Mendel 

(grandspn of Rabbi Shneur Zalman; son-in-law of Rabbi Dovber 
EM 29, 5549-M'J'J'i« 13, 5626 
' (1789-1866) - ^ , 



. fourth Geocration^ '\ ^ ^ 
^ Rabbi Shmu%l ' . ^ » 

^ X^pn <^ Rabbi MenachfLm Mcfcd^^^^ * 
: * • -Tyar 2/5594- ^'^re/ 13, 56!|^ , 

Fifth Generation^ , ^ ^ 
^ '^bbi>Sholom Dovber*!' 

^ (son of Ralfci Shmuel) k 
Cheshuan 20, s^^i^^issan 2, ^80 
^ (i8lp-i92o) » 

Sixth Generation 
^ Rabbi Joseph Isaac SchneersG^ ' 

*' (son of Rabbi Sholom* Dovber) 
* Tammuz 564C>-S|p;ijr 10^ 5710 

^ (1880-1950) 

Seventh Generation ^ , ,k 

-T-^' Rabbi Menadhem Mendel^Schjaecxson 

(sixth in direO^atemal line from Rabbi Mcnachem MenHel; 
son-in-law of Rabbi Joseph feaac) 

Bom Mwa« II, 5662 (1902) ' 

/ (Source: Mindel, 1956 
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• • • THE WAY OF TRApmpN^ ' ^. 

Thescaspects con^med'in i totat philosophy .in which^there was a' 
^ strong s(5cial- ethic, dijep^^^^concem and, lovfi* for one's fellow^ ^en, all^ 
infused^with a.ho^ysticaP^nd en^ticyial quahty. . ^ - 

' The. leaders and literaH%f Chassidisni ^ ^ * ^ 

The mystical element in Chassidfsm was thej^sis for the develS^J>- 
. 1i?ent\)f'^ay)i DoVijjgr« except of ZaddUl, *thijjperfe(ptly righte<5us , 
- peSrsbri', into an institution which. became one of^ie^mtivement's^ost 
distinctive' fcatiiires, the *Zaddik cult'. The -ZaJJ&'s function Wa^ to 
j:oncentrate on coininunion with G^fh prayefand supplication fpr 
A favbi^in'borii everyday and spiritual mdttejis on behalf of or^fty ^ 

men. Thesfe-cwinot^iVe tltSiF undivided attention to such lengthy 
^ ' itask^jlueAo tlie distrafcticJfcs of making a living. - . - . . . - 
The^ZaddiliU^^coutf', compose^ of intenscly^'lo'yal Cjiassidim,- >was a 
uixiqud comm^uhal life of intc'n^' devotion and spiritiiah fervour, wWh* 
" reached its pe^k^duriiiif the ^abbajjjftpd the F^tivals and Holy D^^i ' 
of Judaism. At these_ timc^ the Zao^ would reach heights of exalted • 
worship and pr^^j^m which his ecstatic Ghassidim would share^They 
w^ouldjpin him at a meeting {Yidd. farbrengen) Jit q^jiiRd Ate communal 
dining table an4,hear him read and expound sacred texts. They would 
also sing mystic hymns, Chas^j^c chants, and melodies after; him, and 
bask in his spiritual effulgence. Such 'courts' survive to this, day, in 
sthose parts of the world where Chajsidim live^^^n the form of the 



Rebbe's house or stithel.^ 



ha^sldim Jive^^^n the form of 



Literati an^ leaders of the Luba^vitcher Movement 
Although it W held t|iat some Zaddikim did not need to possess intel- 
lectual capacity and attainments to attract adherents, many were in 
Yact men of , genius, as well as having the essential charisma which 
Hftcw Ghassidim to them. Both qualities v^rere dombined iti the person 
of Rabbi Schn leur Zalman (''The Old Rabbi') oj Liadi (1745— 1812}, 
of Dov BaerY many disciples,- and the 'philosopher, of ' Ghassidism' - 
and founder of C/iafeaf/. ^ . - 



Rebbe (Yidd.)— 
leader, coming to rep; 
V conventicle*. ' 




er'; title given to a Icafhcd man. Usual title of a Chassidic 
:e the older term^ Zaddik. Stiebel (Yidd.)-^*a little house*. 
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. Chabdd lays less stressron the emotional - tendency of Chassidism, 
which was a feature of Dov Baej's court at Meseritz, in favour of an 
.intellectual approach attaching great i^ortance to the study of the 
Talmiid jn the rabbinical tradition. The concept ^rfie Zaddik^ zs a form 
of mediator between man and God, miracle worker and ch^irismatic 
mystic, is replaced by the idea of the rehhe, who is respected for his 
great scholarship and knowledge of Torah. 

*^any features" of |2liassidism are retained in Chabad, however: 
ecstatic attitude towarlds 'prayer, th^ Chassidic communal life centred* 
*Qn a venerated rebbe, Ghassidic songs an"d melodies, which are of great 
importance in Chahad, and include in their number a wordless melody 
(Heb. ^niggm) composed, among otl;icr songs, by .Rabbi Schneur 
^alman himself Cbabad, like much of Ghassidism, is firmly based on 
J^i^lacbdh, even going beyond it -in rigorous observance of ritual and 
ceremonial. One, feature of this is the performance of frdqucnt ablu- 
tions, especially before prayers and meals, 

' TT;ie Chabad dynasty was carricd^on by Rabbi Schneur Zalman's 
■ successor;s. In the sixth generation came Rabbi Joseph Isaac Schnccr- 
sohri (1880-/950), the penultimate Lubayitcher Rebbe.^^ In 1926 he 
accepted leadership of the Chabad hierarchy on the death of his father. 
There followed a: period of intense activity in which the foundation of 
yeshivoty or ra^binjcal acadcriiics, to spread tKe influence of Chabad, 
was' ^ major achievement. As a result of his steadfast leadership of 
Russian Jcwry*^m the face of government persecution and sectet police 
denunciation, he imprrsoKcd several times and finally fled to Riga 
in Latvia. Aftcr^ moving to several other' centres, he transferred 
to America in 1940, • ' - ' 

. The present leader of ChabadXl\i;iss\6\%iti is Rabbi Mcnachem Mendel 
Sdinccrson, the son-in-law of -Rabbi Joseph Isaac, whose 'court' is in . 
Brooklyn, New York. Under his direction, the Lubavitcher Movement, 
a^ it is now generally known, has become *onc of the. most intense 
religious brotherhoods in the .modem world* (Epstein, 1959 : 281). 
Highly organized on modern lines, with its own publishing facilities, 
it supports a growing fietwork of school^, and trains *missionary- 



io. Chassidic Jcadcrs are cdmmonly referred to by the name of the town where they 
established courts — thus the 'Gercr *Rabbi* (Rabbi of Gcr), the ^Lubavitcher Rabbi* 
(XCabbi of Lubayiteh). Sec Table i. * 
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mystics'. As a form of 'outreach technique', these are sent around 
America and to Jewish communities in *other parts of the world to 
encourage young Jews to turn to religtous life and practice. 

Origins ancrf9undation of the s«;hool * ' 

The originsW the Lubavitcher Movejpent in Australia can be traced 
to the(patri^chal head of a large family who established a farm in the 
Shepparton district of Victoria in the mid-ipa^s. His sons became 
influential members of the J^ubavitcher and (Aher Orthodox congre- 
gations in Melbourne. One has been President of the School Council 
for a numfcer of years. 

J Following the pattern which established the movement in America 
after the Second World War, the father was instrumental in assisting 
with the rescue of immigrants from Eastern Europe, among^whom 
were two Lubavitcher rabbis. These were helped to settle in Melbourne, 
along with others who were gradually attracted to the area. One of the 
»abbis, later to become the Director of the Rabbinical College or 
'Yeshiuah Gedolah, took one orHwo pupils, as is the Orthodox tradition, 
-in a small house in an inner suburb of Melbourne. Gradually a small 
group of teachers got together there to establish a formal Jewish 
school; This transferred to a private house on the present sit^ of the 
school, where primary grades alone 'were taught. These gradually 
expanded, although in the late X950S the size of the school still only 
took in Grades 1-4. 

In this instance, the scKo.ol was not set up at the direct instigation of 
the Lubavitcher Rebbe but gradually grew up around a group of 
lubavitcher adherents. The school presented its first matriculation 
students in* 1965— an accepted sign of a school's *arriv^' -on the 
education scene. Tjie Australian Rabbinical College was founded in ' 
1967 around a nucleus of the first six American rabbinical students sent 
by the Lubavitcher Rebbe. It attracts post-matriculation students, who 
wish to advance^heir Jewish studies. Some choose to study there for a 
year or two before proceeding to university in some cases, or into 
outiide occupations. A small number study , as the basis for further 
training in the Rabbinical College as a prerequisite of becoming, 
rabbis. 
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Value orientadons of the Great Tradition 

Sources of the value orientations and values which provide the *core 
meaniiigs* of thq Great Tradition comprise a vast compilation of 
material or 'charter ' dating from biblical times. Content analysis 
presents formidable prpblems, not the least of which is that 

- there is no^inonolithic system of Jewish values but a scries of complex 
applications of Jewish truth in which the ^orc subtle distinctions and 
shades of meaning were debated at length by the 'hcst Jewish intellects 
(Jacobs, i960 ; 9). 

The rigour of their analysis is conveyed by the Talmudic Hebrew 
term pardes. This refers to the initial letters of four types of biblical 
exegesis of increasing levels of depth and sophistication: ;?e5W (hteral 
meaning), remez (veiled allusion), dQ:ash (homiletic integi|tation), and 
sod (esoteric significance). 

In the light of this tradition, it is necessary to recoPlite that any 
analysis of Judaic value orientations and values can •only approximate 
a systematic reyiew, and must necessarily be selective and restricted to 
the more superficial levels of peshat ^nd remez. No review cap^ claim 
to set out an authoritative formulation of the tenets of the TrCvish faith, 
as such dogmatics arc alien to Judaism. While not claui^ng to be in 
any way comprehensive, the summary attempted b^ow tries to 
systematize a number of the more fundamental values, not ih a way 
that an Orthodox Jew might do so, but for heuristic purposes and 
subsequent analysis of the school's social organization of tradition. As 
primary sources, I have taken the Pentateuch, supplemented by the 
Talmud, as codified in the Kitzur Schulchan Aruch or Code of Jewish 
Law (Ganzfried, 196 1), together with related Lubavitcher exegesis.'^ 

Man-universe orientation u 

The whole universe, its 'frame and furniture', and known realm of 
existence, comprising the visible world in its two parts — that which is 
above (heaven) and that which is below (earth)-7-is conceived as Jiaving 

II. Two editions of the Pentateuch are used: The Pentateuch and Haftorahs Second. 
Edition, Soncino Press. (Hertz, 1967); and Th^ Pentateuch with Targum OnkeVosJ 
Haphtaroth, an4 Rashi^s Commentary, trans. M.,Roscnbaum & A.M. Silbermann. The 
Hebrew edition of the latter is used by boys at the school. 
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been created put of nothing {ex nihilo) by, a single power 'sohcce, a 
^ deity termed God (Heb. Elohim). *In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth' (Gen, i : i). ^ 

Creation is conceived as being continuous, rather than a single act 
of God. This,is an interpretation of Scripture: * And God blessed the 
seventh day, and hallowed it; because that in it He rested from all His 
work which God in creating had made' (Gen. 2:3). The teachings of 
Chahad stress the continuous nature of Creation. It is also featured in the 
Liturgy associated with the Blessings before the Shema: *. . . and in thy 
goodness renewest the creation every' day continually'.^^ 

God is Omnipresent. The Shechinah or Divine Presence is both 
immanent in creation and manifest in the life of man 'dwelling' in the 
.midst of Israel (Exod. 25 : 8, 33 : 13-14; Lev. 16 : i6).^*There is no 
place without Shechinah' (Midrash Exod. Rah. ii, 9).^^ QqJ is Omnipo- 
tent. The name ShaddaU 'Almighty'^ is one of the Thirteen Attributes 
of God (Exod. 34 : 6), and receives frequent mention^ throughout the 
Bible (e.g. Gen. 17 : i, 35 : 4; Exod. 9 : 16; Deut. 9 : 29). God is 
conceived to be Unity in both Scripture (Deut. 6 : 4) and Liturgy. The 
Shema, *Hear, O Israel: The Lord Our God, the Lord is One', is a clear, 
unequivocal statement of the ethical monotheism first conceived of by 
Abraham (Gen. 12 : 1-4). 

A number of the Attributes of God are of such fundamental impor- " 
tance in the Torah that they can be considered as transcendental values 
pervading all value orientations*. The Attributes are Holihess (Heb. 
kadpsh), Compassidn (Heb. rahamim), ]usucc and Mercy. In rabbinical 
literature, , the mosl common epithet for God is *The Holy One, 
blessed be He (Heb. Hakadosh Baruch Hu), "Ye^hall be holy' is the 
dominaitt theme in Leviticus 19, the so-cafled /Chapter of Holiness'. 
God is also referred to as the Compassionate One, and man is enjoined 
to imitate this Attribute. *As God is compassionate, be thou compas- 
sionate' (Midrash Siphrei Ekev 8g). Closely related is the designation of 
the Eternal as 'merciful and gracious^ long-suffering and abundant in 
gpodness and^ truth' (Exod. 34 : 6). - v / 

— 7 * . t ' 

12. The Authorized Daily Prayer Bookf p, 109. 

13, Shechinah (Heb. — 'indwelling*) is derived from the verb 'to dwell'. Midrash (Heb,) — 
*to inquire*; the body of literature which interprets Scripture to extract its full 
implications and medbings. 

10 
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The relationship of man to the power source is firstly that of a being 
created by God. *And God created man in His own image, in the image 
of ^od created He him; male^^^n^female created He them' (Gen. 
I : 27). Man is 'made in the ihiage — in the type that was specially 
made fojfifcm' (Rashi) — and* after the likeness of God. Man owe 
obedience to God .on a number of grounds. He is a child of God,/for 
in the ftnage of God made He man' (Gen. 9:6). For the Jewish people, 
the children of Israel, this is reinfprced by a Covenant relaUonship 
with God Jjjey are taught to consider themselves the childr^ of GcjB, 
owing HiiT^unquestioned obedience and 'service (Deut. : v; 32 : 5). 
As Rabbi Akiba said, 'Blessed are Israel in that they were called 
.children of God' {Avot ^} r^ig). A related notion is that of divine 
sonship. Man (Israel) is the son of God. ' 

Coupled with the concept of divine sonsliip is the service the 
. (^Idren of Israel owe^o God. *For unto Me t*he childrfen of Israel are 
servants; th^ are My servants w'hom I brought' /orth out of the land 
of Egypt; I am the Lord your God' '(Lev. 25 : 55). This impH^ 
God has prior claim on thotchildreU ofTsrael— *My (Go^js)-<feciiment 
(deed of purchase) is of ah earlieildate' (Rashi^jrhoTan Israelite can 
never be more than nominally a slaveJp:^«iTyhunian m^ister (Hertz, 
-1967 : 537, fn. 42). Service of^CSetf^the highest honour.. Both as 
.servants and sons' of God, the Jewish pfcopte are called upon to act as 
God's witnesses before all nations (Is. 43 ; 10-12). * 

Closely related is the concept of Jews as the chosen, people which is 
referred to frequeutly in the Bible an)i Jewish Liturgy. 

For thou art a holy people unto the Lord thy God, and the Lord has 
. cttosen thee to be His own treasure out of all peoples that ^re upon the 
face of the. earth' (Deut. 14 : 2). • , 

iWationships between man and God are based on fear, i.e. awe, 
■ whiM^ regarded as the basis, pf Jewish pligipus awareness. Israel is 
repc^tMly exjbdrt 'And now^ Israel, 




JGbd .'^fr so.ul,;and wi^ii gdl thy might' 

■^(b^iitriiS <: 5)v further ' developed the idea. 
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adding mystical connotations in the Middle Ages, 'According to 'the 
Talmud the highest foirm of service of God is "service out of love" as 
contrasted with "service out of fear" (Ne^/. 3 ia)V (Werblowsky & 
Wigoc^er, J965 : 242), Love leads man to cleave to Gpd (HA, deyekui), 
imitating His attributes of Mercy and Kindness {ihidr. 114). ^ 

Man-iiature orientation I 
Man has dominion over all living things on earth, anjJJlas been given 
the task of replenishing and subduing it (Gen. i : 27-30), Originally 
man is placed on a level with cattle and beasts in respect of eating 
similar food. When the era of the Sons of Noah began, man was 
permitted to eat meat (Rashi on Gen, i : 30), *Every moving thing that 
liveth shall be for food for you; as the green herb have I given you 
air (Gen, 9: 3). ^ 

Man is not granted unbridled dominion over nature,^s thfe principle 
of righteousness governs both animate and inanimate creation. His 
conduct towards animals in particular is subject to numerous laws 
designed to protect them against pain, disease, hunger and overwork 
(e.g. Exod. 23 : 5; Deut. 22 : 4-7. 25 : 4). *The righteous man rc- 
gardeth the life of his beast' (Prov. 12 : xo). The prohibition against 
consuming the blood of animal flesh— *Only flesh with the life thereof, 
which is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat' (Gen. 9 : 4) — has been the 
b^sis for detailed laws in the Talmud regarding . the ritual slaughter 
(Heb. Shechttah) and preparation of meat. The former is designed,^ 
among other things, to minimize pain to the slain animal. 

Jewish dietary, laws Ve regarded by the rabbis ^ to lead to sejf- ' 
discipline and obedience to God, as a way of attaining holiness (Lev. 
II : 44-45). Thus certain kinds of animals are declared clean "and fit 
for human consumption {kosher) and others unclean^nd unfit. Their 
consumption is forbidden (terephah). The twofold division is first 
established in the story of Noah, and the list of clean and unclean 
animals is elaborated in considerable detail in later Books of the Bible 
(Gen. 7 : 2 ; Lev. 11 : 1-47; Deut, 14 .\3-25). 

,Some agrarian prodjice is subject to laws designed to protect cettain 
species. For instance, there is a biblical prohibition (Deut.' 20^15^-20) 
against destroying fruit-bearing trees (Heb. Bal Taskmt *do not 
destroy'), Which wai later extended in the Talmud tp=€over all senseless . 



/ 
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destruction or waste. It is particularly forbidden to damage or waste 
. food, .especially* bread. ; ^ 

Man is thus constrained in numerous ways in his relationships with 
nature and its biotic resources. He is able to use his powers and intellect 
to overcome those that threaten him. 

Through these, endeavoun man attains the fulness of his p6wers. In the 
language of the rabbis, he becomes a co-worker with God (Hcb. Shutaph 
I hakkadosh baruch hu) in the on-going tasks of acation (Cohon, 1962 : 172). 

Man-commuri^ty orientation 

The relationship of man to God imparts a special quality to his relation- 
ship to fellow man. A single ethical program previails, based on the 
motive of imitath dei \yith its dominant theme *Ye shall be holy; for I 
the Lord your God am holy' (Lev. 19 : 2). This transcendental value 
wfelds together the religious and moral sets of la\ys the Torah prescribes, 
and is the root of all Jewish ethics. " ^ 

Imitatio dei is further implied by the biblical commandment to 
*cleave' to God (Deut. 10 : 20^ 13 : 5). Literal observance is impossible 
. but, as elaborated by the rabbis, this means cleaving to God's qiialities. 
In the words of the prophet Micah: . 

It hath been told thee, O man, what is good, and what the Lord doth 
require of thee: only, to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
* with thy God(Mic. 6 :8). . 

. Th'e biblicil command *Thou shalt, love thy neighbour as thyself' 
(Lev. 19 : 18) is the *Golden Rule'' in Judaism, which transcends and 
embraces all other ethical demands. It was taken up,, commented 04; 
and elaborated by the rabbis. H\llel summarized the intent of the entire ^ 
Tofah in tjie words What is hateful unto thee, do not to thy fellow 
man' (Sab. 31a). The rule applies to both Jew and non-Jew of whatever 
race or creed. -The stranger that sojoumeth with you shall be u»to 
you as the home-bom among you, and thou shalt love him as thyself 
(Lev. 19 : 34; Deut. 10 : 19). , v 

The Golden Rule entails showing benevolence and loving Idii^ness 
towards others: the 'practice of goodly deeds' (Heb. getniluth chasadim) 
such as yisiting the sick, paying last respects tathe dead, and coififort-f' 
ing mourners. It also embraces showing courtesy and cfcnsiderate 
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behaviour towards all men, irrespective of faith or ori^. The closely 
allied doctrine of forgiveness extended to those who offend is the basis 
of the Jewish ideal of conduct. ' 

The Golden Rule also embraces charity (Heb. tzedakak), one.of the 
th^e pillars on which the world is based {Avot i : z)^ Ttfepractice 
of Wing alms and assistance to the poor through material gifts con- 
stitute^an's recognitioa of the duties of brotherhood towards his 
fellow-man, and is stressed throughout Scripture (e.g. Exod. 22 : 20-26, 

: 6-12; Deut. 16 : 11; Is. 58 : 7; Prov. 31 : 20). Said Riabbi Joshua - 
ben Karha, *he who closes his eye to charity is likeUn idolator' {Ket. 
68a; 7(75. Peak 4 : 20;.Midrash EccL Rab. 7:4). 

The many manifestations of the Golden Rule, Righteousness, and 
Justice throughout Scripture imply that man's moral behaviour is a 
form of group loyalty. *The ethics of Judaism, therefore, concerns 
^ itself not only with the springs and motives of personal behaviour but 
also with their relations to the community' (Cohon, 1962 : 188). The 
rabbis emphasize that all' Israelites are responsible for one another 
{Sab. 39a; Sefer Haagadah IV, ^20-22). Said Rabbi Hillel, 'Separate not 
• tliysclf frbm the congregation; trust not ;n thyself u^jtil the day of thy 
death' {Avot 2 : 5). The 'whole congregation of Israel' (Heb. Adi^ 
y/5rot'/— Exod. 12 : 3; Lev. 19 : 2) is the_ term used for the conS 
munity as a religious entity. ^. 

Man-activity orientation 

As a child of God, man owes duties to his Creator; as a social being, to 
his fcllow^men. Religious observances and ethical conduct are the 
twin poles- of man's activity. Both are governed by the precepts of 
die Torah. , ' , 

^^^^ine ordinances , shall ye do. and My statutes shall' ye keep, to walk 
therein: I am the Lord your God. Ye shall therefore keep My statutes. 
* and Mine ordinances, which if a man do. he shallTive by them: I am die 
Lord (Lev. 18 : 4- 5). * * . 

^talachah {Hcb. *law') is the autKofttative., practical guide to Jewish life 
and seeks to tratislate into attion the ethical and spiritual dimensions 
of Judaism. Although fully developed in Talmudic law, it is firmly 

14. The other pOjirs, in the opinion of Simon the Jmt, are Tordh and divine service. 

.'14 
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rooted in ^Torah and derives its authority therefrom. The duties it 
enumerates are dictated by faith, and are held to be commandments of 
God (Heb, mitzvah, pi. mitzvot). The Jew becomes liable for their 

. performance as soon as he reaches his religious-majoritV at the age of 
13 yeari?*when he becomes harmitzvah, literally *a sonXof the com- 
nT[ah(^ifint*. However, long before then, he is educated into their, 
n^iifting and demands. Study is itself a mitzvah and a pre-requisiJ>p for 
kncywing and performing all t\it mitzvot. 

To lylow one's fiuties to God and fellow-men necessitates that one 
learns them through regular and continuous study of Tora/i, which 
-Moses commaiwjed as *an inheritance of the congregation-^f Jacob' 
(Deut. 33 14). Until, the Modem Period, study of the Tor^ (Heb. 
Talmud Torah) in^the/sense of 'labouring in the Torah for its ow^^safcc^ 
was considered tWmost laudable kind of activity, and the ideal type' 
of Jew was the scholar.^^ s^^dy is held, to produce a love, respect 

pand, great reverence for books. 

The pojnacy of Talmud Torah is constantly stressed in biblical and 
rabbinif^l literature. *This book of the law shall not depart out of thy 
mouth, but thou shalt meditate therein day and 'night' (Josh, i : 8).^ 
Talj^ud Torah is a holy activity and earns reward in the world to come. 
The great Hillel used tp say *the more Torah, the more life . . .-he who 
has acquired for himself words of Torah, has^acquired for himself life 
in the world to come' (y!i;of 2 : 8). ■ ^ ' 

^ Closely related to Talmud Torah is the great value placed on educa- 
tion, particularly that of children by parents or parental surrogates in 
obedience to the biblical injunction *And thou shalt teach thiem 
[Commandments] diligently unto thy children' (Deut. 6 : 7). Rab-' 
binical law obligates a father ^tijjjeach his sons Torah as well as a trade. 

Provision of elementary educ|tiq]n was considered t;0 be of parar 
mount importance. *And all thy children shall be taught of the Lord 
and great shall b^tha peace of tiiY children' (Is. 54 r 13). The world is 
*poised on the brea^i ofScliOolAildren' said the rabbis. Elementary 
s - education was established very early in Jewish history, and the identity 

jjftA^^een religion, h^tory arid education Js i|ipdamerital. XQ Jewish 

15. The Modem Period-*ie peribd. which started towards the cncffof the eighteenth 
V. century a.d:, associated with the Enlightcniii^tj, >i.e. the movement which sought 
) to apply the rule of i^soh rather than dogmi^ authority and tradition to religion. 

15 . 
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culture. The Talmudic contribution tdl^Jraditional Jewish edu^ttion 
' Vas to ensure that learning woul3) become a major institution anil 
activity for all Jews??*keresult of both led to the creation of a profes-A 
sional class of scholars anS^ lesser, but nonetheless important, class of 
teachers/ These became highly ^espected^ftemjpers of the community. 

Education for the Jewish child begins at an early age. Talmudic 
teaching advocates that as soon as the child can speak, his father should 
tearch him the Torah. The first verses that should be taught are Deuter- ^ 
pnomy 33 : 4: *Moses commanded us a law. An inheritance of the 
congregation of Jacob', and the Shema (Kitzur Schulchan Amch, i : i). 
These the young child is made to learn by heart. 

Teaching is in Hebrew, so esteemed by^'the rabbis as *the language 
spoken by the angels' (^Hag. i6a) that it became known as the Holy 
Tongue. ^ ^ . / 

When the child begins to speak his fi^ther should spiak to him in the Holy. 
Tongue . . . and if he does not speak to him in th^ Holy Tongue ... it 
sis 35 though-Jie had buried him (MicTrash Siphrei EkeVi^). 

Not only- are such injunctions designed to protect tlae Holy Tongue 
but stress the fact that the rabbis invested Hebrew with particular 
sanctity per se. * 

-''Practice flowing from knowledge is of decisive Citnportance in' 
^Judaism, and thus the rabbis attached the highest valDe to the un- 
questioning observance of ceremonial and rinial requirements, with 
their attendant -visible symbols and concrete acts. X^ey are 'practical 
observances' "(Heb. mitzuot ntfasiyot) based on the motives of conse- 
rration and obedience to God's service. *I have set the Lord alw'ays 
before me' (Ps. 16 : 8) is a 'cardinal prinpple in the Torah' {Kitzur 
Schulchan ArucH i : i). Its' biblical origin derives^ from the Sinaitic 
•Covenant: ^ ' 

Au^d he [Moses] took the, book of the covertant and read in the hearing 
of the people; and they said: *A1I that the Lord }iath spoken will we do, 
and obey' (Exoil. 24 : 7). ; . ' 

Consecration and' a desire for ritual purity, in addition to concern 
for hygiene, are tke dominant motives f0r carrying out ablutions such 

16. The words of the former constitute part of the little child's Morning Prayer, and 
are a national motto in Israel. 

' 16 . 
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as AVSLshing the hands before meals, and after using the lavatory. The 
same motives apply to the Orthodox practice of washing the halnds 
immediately upon waking, to counter any impurity that might have' 
been contracted during the night {Kitzur Schulchan Aruch, i : 2). Twill 
wash my hands in innocency', iaid the psalmist, *and I will compass 
Thy altar, O Lord' (Ps. 26 : 6-7). Thif face jjaould dlso be washed and 
mouth rinsed: 'For in the image of God made He man' (Gen. 9 : 6). 
The major rite of total immersion in the mikveh or rituai>^|h is an 
act of purification par excellence. It is enjoined upon the pioy^ew to 
practise hninersion prior to the onset of Festivals when *hc shall bathe 

^ all his flesh in water' {Lev. 15 : 16). 

The dietary laws and the^act of saying Grace before and after meals 
also have important consecratory functions. They impart an element 
of spirituality intO the biological act of eating. 'And thou shalt eat and 
be satisfied, and bless the Locd thy God for the good land' which He 
hath given thee''{Deut. 8 : 10) was taken by the rabbis as the basis for 
the precept that every meal must be followec^by Grace. ; 

The rabbis singlejl out three mitzvot ma^siyot with their underlying 
motive of sanctification, which recall man to his spiri^tual responsibilities 
and fealty to God. They are laying^on of tephillin — phylacteries ^ydm 
by Jewish males of 13 years and over at the week-day Morning Service 
(Exod. 13:9; Sanh. 88b); the mezuzah (Hefi. 'doorpost'), a small case 
containing biblicaf inscriptions on parchment afExed t9 the doorposts 
in Jewish homes (Deuf. 6:9); and the tzitzit (Hejb'. 'fringes'), which 
^"^Nre attached to each of the four comers of a garment ^Deut. 22 : 12; 
^^um. 15 : 38-40). Nowadays, a special cotton, rectangular undervest 
is worn, with bunches of fringes or tassels ^ttached to each comer. This 

. is tc;rmed the arha kanphS i^Vith. 'four covn^is) oi iallit katan (Heb. 

''small talliC) to distinguish it from the large, fringed prayer shawl 

' (Heb. tallit gadol) which is won^during^the Moming and Additional 
, , .Services on. Sabbath and Festivals. . , ^ . ... 

. V Each of the ^boye; m/rzVor, as. in the cas^ of dther w/r^t/3r, e.g. 

' lighting thfc Sabba&'taTtdles and washing the hinds, is accompanii63\ 
by the appropriate 'Blessing or Benediction (Heb. berochah). It is \ 
recited in a:6tandard, unvarying form: 'Blessed art Thou, O Lord our 
God, King of the uniyerse, who has sanctified us by His comjxiand- 
ments and commanded us . . .' followed by a. phpse referring to the 
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mitzvAh to he performed.. Blessings are ako^ said before partaking of 
any food or dnnk ' (*Blessings of Enjo)fhienO, and- on seeing, such 
natural phenomena as lightning, the' oceah.and a rainbow or on hearing 
either good or -bad news. ^ > ^' . 

TheJBlessipg is the unit of Jewish prayer in both private devotioiw 
and congregational worship. The rabbis considered that prayer was 
implied by the biblical commandment ^to serve the Lord .thy God with 
ill thy heart and with ^'ll thy souF (Deut. -ro 12). *What is heart- 
. service?' ajked the rabbis (Midrash Siphra Deut. 11 : 13), and answer^^ 
'Service of the heart i& Prayer' (Hertz. 1967 : 792, f n. 13). Worship/ 
the central pillar of Judaism, is extolled throughout rabbinical literature 
in maxim and injunction. Great importance was attached to congre- 
gational prayer. 'Wherever ten persons pray', says Rabbi Yitzchak, 
*the Shecl}mah, the Divine Presence, dwells among them'. 

The 'minutiae of prayer are governed by copious* regulations to 
bring rule anfl discipline into devotion.^^ However an element of 
. spontaneity should also be permitted. Man should pray only in a 
devout and reverential franji^; of mind {Ber. j : i).- The object of the 
tephillin worn at the week-day Morning Service is to direct the " 
thoughts of the wearer to God, and to the teachings contained in the 
four paragraphs embodied in the leather cases constituting one com- 
ponent of the /e/?/j///m (Exod. 13 13': ii;Deut.6 : 4-9, 11 : 13-21). 
The Chassidim customarily wear a girdle (Yi'dd. gartel) made of black 
silk or wool over the' long Outep garment (Yidd. kapota) wlien at 
prayer, in strict obedience to diejrabbinical injunction diat a division 
should be. made between the lowe)* ('profane') part of the body and die 
upper part. To die Chassidim, the ideal means of communion with 
God is prayer recited in a state of exalted joy and ecstatic fervoui: (Heb. 
hithlahabuth). When words fail, Chassidim resort to' humming or 
chanting wordless melodies (Heb. niggunfm), clapping, and even danc- 
ing, for it is said *And D^vid ^anced beforfe die L^rd widi all his* 
vmight' (II Sanv 6 : 16). , / ' 

The antithesis of such euphoria,' and closely connected with prayer, 
IS fasting in obedience to. die command *ye shall afflict your souls' 
(Lev* 23 : 27).Tasring is a sigp of mourning, expiation and atonement 



17. The opening treatise of the Talmud, Bcrachoth, is entirely given over to the subject. 
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for one's sins. Tcrthe prophets,, fasring was associated*' with righteous 

conduct and with benevolence (Zech, 708; Is. 58). The rabbis heftl 

fasting in high esteem. However, excessive fasCftig and indivfdual 

fasting were, not favoured by Talmudic Judaism. - 

God may also be serv^d^^i^^tHis Nartie sanctj^ed by* one's daily 

labour. The rabbis considered the phrase in the Fourth Commandment 

(Exod 20 : 10), *Six days sjialt thou labour', as binding as the phrase, 

'but the seventh day is a sabbath unto thel-ord thy God, in it thou' 

shaltfnot do any manner of work', that follows it {Mekhilta Exod. 

20 : 9-10I Indolence on week-days is even thought to profane the 

following Sabbath. ' % ^ x 

' .9. ' ' 

> 

Man-time orientation ^ - y 

On the macr^scale man is part of a Divine order connived as etemitj\ 
God is evefUsting (Heb. Chei-ha-Olamim), the Gbdy of eternity (Is. 
40 : 28; Midrash Lev. Rah. vi, 6). His Covenant with- the descendAnts 
of Abraham, .'Israel, is an everlasting Covflhant (Gen. 17 : 7). God's 
fidelity to it, despite Israel's defections, is eternal. God's Kingdom is 
eternal. 'The Lord shall reign for evigr and ever' (Exod. 15^ 18). 'From 
everlasting to everlasting Thou art God' (Ps. go : 2). 

The Divine is the God of History. The great teachers in Israel 'saw in 
history a^continuous revelation of Divine thought and purpose across 
the abyss of time' (Hertz, 1967; '936). Jewish history is Divinely- 
ordered history which began with the Creation ex nihilo, received its 
specific form with the call of Abraham and subsequent biblical'events, 
and will end in the 'World to Come' (Heb. Olam Ha-ha). Said Rabbi 
Jacob, 'This world is like an ante-chamber to the world to come; 
prepare thyself in the ante-chamber, thay'thou mayest enter into the 
hall' (^t;(?/ 4 : 2i\. . . - C/ . . 

In t^e escha^olpgical thinking pf the prophets ar\d rabbis, as Epstein . 
pdintst.out (1959 : ,<5o)j mankind as a whole is seen as " ^ * ' " 

m^irhing to the' traftscendental reality of an eartWy future, 'wten tke 
• cartli shall be full of "the knowledge of the Lord as the waters trover the 
\ • sea' (Is. II : 9). ' \ ' 

This doctrine pf Meisianism postulates the ultimate establishment o£ 
the rule of universal righteousness on earth and the restoration of the' 
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house of David and a reunited Israel. The^essia^ hope centres oh an 
'eschatological king who is to rule over Israel at the end of days' 
(Werblowsky & Wi^oder, 1965 : 259). 

If futurq-oriented MessiaAism constitutes the goal of social morality; 
the means to achieve it — knowing God's will and performing the 
mitzvot — are rooted in biblical .past. Man is past-oriented. Moral 
laws are inculcated byl^collecting historical instances of immoral 
condua that have led to loss of Divine favour. The Liturgy abounds 
with references to major historical events from which'a moral might 
te drawoi. Remembrance and, commemoration of major historical 
episodes are fundamental to such basic obsOT^ances as the Festivals of 
Passover (Heb. Pesach), Tabernacles (Hcb. 5Mca)j)rWeeks or Pentecost 
(Heb. Shavuot). The Pentateuch and. Prophetic writings, the study of 
which is va tpitzvah, are the historical record of the Jews^ without- 
which Judaism as a religion is incomprehe,nsible. The ' past ' and the 
religioi^ are interdependent. A sense of the past is implicit in the 
Jewish calendar. Jewish dates are reckoned on a lunisolar basis from 
the date of creation which the rabbis placed at 3766 B.c.E.'^Thus tile 
Jew has always before him a subtle i;eference to an hi;storical event to 
which he owes his very existence. 

On the micro-scale, concern for the proper allocation of time to 
valued* activities is fundamental to Judaism, and finds* expression in 
Scripture aijd rabbinical literature. Of foren\ost importance is the 
Jewish Sabbath, a day set ap^rt from the sect^lar by Divine decree, for * 
rest, consecration to God and the life of the spirit. : v 

And on the seventh day God finished His work -which He had made. 
sAnd God blessed the seventh day, and hallowed it; because that in it 
He rested fi-om all jjis work which God in creating had made {Gen^^^i^}). * 

The Jew is' commanded to ^' \ 

Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy. Six days shaft thou labour,. 

arid do all thy work^but the seyentn day. is a sabbath UQtd the Lord thy 

G9)d, in it thou^shalt not do any manner of work (Exod.< 20 : 8-ro). 

1?. .'--^ ■* 
Variants of the injunction Occur in subsequent scriptural passages. The ^ 

laws detailing' the 39 principal^ types of 'work'.pTorbiddeh on the 

Sabbath' according .to the rabbis occupy a major^' proportion of the 

Order Mded (Appointed. Seasons) in the Mishnah. ~ ' 

; . •■ ■ - , / 
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A 24-hour day in Judaism lasti from evening to evening. Thus tKc 
•Sabbath lasts from nightfall on Friday ^Inightfall Saturday^ 
Meticulous rules were laid down by the rabBis to determine the e^act 
time of nightfall. Time-tables are available^o Orthodox Jews givih^ 
the exact chronological equivalent of this moment, fqr each day, w?ek 
and month of the calendar. All other activities on Frida)f haVe to be 
ah"angedto^*alIow^Jews*time to get home before sunset.<o prepare for 
the rituals in the home with''which the Sabbath is greeted. They, 
include the lighti|ig of thp Sabbath ^dles with'the appropriate bless- 
•ing and Kiddush (Heb. 'sanctification ), which is a ceremony and^prayer 
t;o prorfaim the holiness df the Sabbath, based on rabbinical interpre- 
tation of Expdus 20 : 8, 'Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy'.'^^^^ 
. yfdddush has its equivalent in the ^favdqlah ceremony J^Heb. 'dif- . 
^ fejrenriation ) and prayer, which is recited at the conclusion' of the 
Sabbath and Festivals to mark the distinction between the sacred day 

• that has ended* and .the week-day that is tosginn^. Appropriate . 
phrases in the prayer enumerate .die, differences" between 'holy .and 
profane', between ^'lig^t and darkness*, and between' 'Israel and the 
gentiles' (Werblowsky & Wigoder, 1965 : 178). 

In addition to being a day of rest, the Sabbath illustrates the impor- 
tance plated on" the allocation of time to religious worship, and religious 
instruction or study. Prayer, and the allocation of time necessary for it, 
constitute a Aiajor man-time orientation. In the Judaic* tradition, there 

* are three prescribed times to pr^y each day. The first is Shacharis (Heb, 
'DaAVri Prayer')^ the Mt>rning Prayer, whjcLcan J::^e c^citec} at any time 
from'.dawn until , the first quarter of fhfe day^h^s elapse^ Prior to it,/ 
private prayers can be said by the devout immediately on rising. The 
second is Minchah (Heb. 'Offering*), the Afternoon Prayer, which can 
be said during the peribd from mid-day until just before sunset. The 
third is Maariv (Heb. 'who brings on the evening twilight*), the 
Evening Prayer, said during the period between nightfall and ifhfe dawn 
of the following day. * ' ' ' t 

The value glaced on devoting time to the performance of the 
ceremonial laws concerning wearing the tallit and putting on tephilUn 



18. .P«. loiSa:- •Remember it over wine*. Kiddush is an abbreviation of the Talmudic 
phrase kiddush ha-yom (Heb. — *sanctification of the day*). 
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is clearly apparent at the Morning Service, The former is worn around 
the shoilders and covering the head in obedience to the bil^Iical 
injunction: • * 

Speak unto die chiUren of Israel, and bid them diat they make throughout 
dieir generatiohs fringes in the comers of their garments. . , . And it shall 
be unto ypu for a fringe, that ye may look upon it, and remember all the 
commandments of the Lord, and do them (Num. 15 : 38-39). 

Adult males vyear the tallit; boys ^re not required to do so. 

AW o( barmitzvdh age are expected to take time to lay on tephillin 
(wear phylacteries) during the Week-day services; The boxes (Compris- 
ing the tephillin are worn, one on the forehead, and one on the upper 
bicep of the left arm, and are put on after reciting the appropriate 
Benedictions. Tephillitu^z jsymbol of God's Covenant with- Israel, are 
not worn on Sabbaths an| Festivals as these arc considered to be suf- 
ficient reminders in themlelves of the Covenant and the events and 
concepts associated with it. Time'^tnust be allocated to other ceremonial 
observances, particularly the mezuzah and the wearing of tzitzit during 
w^ing hours, Mitzvot such as the- Benedictions of Enjoyment also 
require a short period of time, during which man's thoughts are 
turned towards the Divine. 

Allocation^ of time to study is a necessary condition for the under- 
stinding of one's ritual and liturgical duties. The study of the Torah 
(Heb. Thlmud Torah) is a positive religious duty, held by fbfe rabbis 
to be more important than ceremonial observances, as these can only 
be learned through study (Kidd. 40b). - 

Study should be a regular^habit. Said' Rabbi Shammai, *Fix a 
period for the study of the T(^\{Avot i : 15). Neglect o( the Torah 
for a single day leads to furSer neglect {Avot 4 : 11). 'Forsake the 
Torah'a singleday^and it will forsake thee two days' (Talmud). The 
rabbis held that a man should devote all his leisure to study of the 
7>ra/i, giving^ one th^rd to the Pentateuch, one third to the Mishnah, 
and one third to Talmud. Idleness ^ncl waste of time are abhorred. 
Even wakeful' periods during the night should not be wasted, and 
should be.spent in serious mcditarion. *My soul is satisfied . . . when'I 
remember Thee upon my couch, and. meditate on Thee in the night- 
watches' (Ps. 63 : 6 fF.). 
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Study is not merely confined to childhood but continues throughout 
life. The rabbis allocated certain periods of a man's life to defii^d , types 
of study and othqr activities {Auo( 5:25): ^ 

He [Rabbi Judah, the son of Tema] used to say, at five years the age 
is reached for the study of the Scripture, at ten for the study of the Mishna, 
at thirteen for the fulfilment of the commandments, at fifteen for the 
study of the Talmud, at eighteen for. marriage, at twenty for seeking a 
livelihood, at thirty for entering into one's full strength* at fo,rty for 
understanding, at fifty for counsel, at sixty'a man attains old age. 

Man-habitat orientation 

To carry out the values and activities of the G|^at Tradition, the 
Jewish community, in common with other religious groups, structures 
parts of its habitat to reflect the value placed on its. institutions. Of 
central concern is the synagogue building, the architectural embodi- 
ment of the synagoguQ^s a social institution. 

The rabbis taught that a synagogue should be erected wherever there 
existed ^ Jewish community. Where possible they were built on hills so 
; thai they should not be over-looked by other btiildings (Werblowsky & 
Wigoder, 1965 : 369), 

A major afchitectifral feature of the building is the Ark containing the 
Scrolls of the Law located on the 'eastern wall*, that is, the one oriented 
'towards Jerusalem*. * 

Although the synagogue itself can provide a place of instruction and 
study,, traditional Jewish communities constructed a building adjoining 
the synagogue for higher rabbinical education. Called the bet midrash 
(Heb. 'house of study*), it housed r^abbinical texts such as the Mishnah, 
the Talmud and the Codes, and had a sanctity considered by the rabbis 
to be greater than that of the synagogue itself {Ber 8a), The bet midrash 
also served as the conimunity*s library housing its collection of rab- 
binical and other boolg,^^ • , 

The. value placed^ ritual purity, particulariy for women, and the 
mitzuah^of the mikueh, led to Jewish communities to construct a ritual ' 
bathhouse (Heb. mikvch — lit,, any gathering of waters. Gen, i : lo). It 



19. The first mention of the bet midrash occurs in Ecclesiasticus 51 : 50; also referred 
to in Proverbs 8 : 34, 
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. was considered so imjportant by the rabbis a^ to take precedence over 
the construaiori of a synagogue. The synagogue might even be sold to 
^ raise the money needed to build a tnikveh. 

Temporary restructuring of the habitat occurs during the Festival of 
- Succos (Booths), when it is customary for each Jewish congregation to 
construct a communal succah 'that your generations may know that I 
made the Children of Israel to dwell in booths, when I bi»ught them 
out of the Land of Egypt' (Lev. 23 : 42-43). A succah must have a 
minimum of three walls, and must not be more than 20 cubits high. 
Its roof is constructed of cut vegetation laid over laths and open to the 
► sun.2® In Western communities, a succah is customarily built adjoining 
the synagogue, and is visited by members of the congregation for 
light refreshment after services during the Festival. An orthodox Jew 
builds a succah adjoining or close to his own home. 

The comprehensive world-view of Chassidic Judaism provides an 
ideal design for living and 'because motives' for conduct (Schutz, 
1964 : 11). These are validated by Divine fiat, and based on biblical 
literalism. The tradition, therefore, is immutable. There can be no 
outright 'challenge to its precepts, but only the possibility of re- 
irfterpretation in the rabbinical tradition. The boy is. thus inevitably 
constrained in formulating his own views about his life-world. Two 
further aspects of the world-view influence him. Dietary and other 
rules constitute a doctrine of separatism insulating the Jewish boy from 
the Gentile world. This is reinforced by the Judaic view of the ideal 
'man as the scholar, reflecting the veneration given to matters of ^the 
mind. Such a view has limi'ted sympathy for those other activities that 
one takes for granted in a school, such as sport and gymnastics. 
Secondly, the world view is highly symbolic and metaphorical, as it 
is based on a metaphysical epistemology. The organizational outcomes 
of the world-view are the constraints within which a boy spends the 
majority of his school life. 



20. Detailed rules for construction are specified in the sixth Mishnah tractate of Motd, 
See also Kitzur Schulchan Aruch, 134-135. 
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Second in th^ amount of time and emphasis given to it in the organi- 
. zation of Lubavitcher School is an academic tradition of basically 
non-vocational, examination-oriented education. Its values and value 
orientations stem from a vague Judaeo-Christian ethic common to 
many Western, industrialized societies. They are nowhere codified ia 
the kind of detail and depth we h^e seen in the Great Tradition, but\ 
remain more at the level of taken-for-granted notions of *what every- 
body knows' goes on in independent schools. The result has been to 
superimpose some of the trappings of the Amoldian model of public 
education over a solid core of traditional Jewish scholarly activity^ 
However it is' still possible to trace in Lubavitcher ^School some 
influences of this grafted tradition, which owes its place more tg an 
.accident of time than to deliberate policy. 

This historical accident is an inevitable and unintentional conse- 
quence of bounding a school in the mid-twentieth century period of 
Australian education. The academic tradition is in large, measure a 
cultural transplant from Bqtain. Its roots are thus far less ancient than . , 
those of the Great Tradition. In Australia's case, they stretch no farther 
back than the begiiming of the nineteenth century. During this period, 
early private school education was largely classical in content, being 
based on the intellectual disciplines of Greek, Latin and Mathematics. 

The following 30 years saw a sustained challenge to classical studies, 
through the introduction into independent schools of such^modem' sub- 
jects as English and French, particularly in the short-lived phase ofcor- 
poratesecondary school education which occurred during the early 1830s. 
This was inaugurated by Scottish headmasters and teachers, and modelled , 
on the public academies and city high schools of Scotland. By 1840, . 

a decidedly middle-class type of curriculum had developed in which the 
humanities were but one group of studies 'among several, and were 
themselves as much *modem' as classical (French, 1959 : 36). 
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Despite this, the curriculum was still basically academic in the sense of : 
not offering vocational subjects. 

The following phase of developments in the state schbol systems 
established between 1872 and 1893 might have been expected to 
liberalize studies even further. In the outcome, however, thisj>roved 
not to be the case. Existing alongside non-state, denominational and 
independent schools, these systems were supposedly 'self-contained, 
efficient, utilitarian and authoritarian'. In practice, however, 'efficiency 
was measured bj^^^at tendance and strict 'observance^ of prescribed 
courses of study. Attainment was measured by public examinations'* 
(Encel, 1979 : 415). When this dual system gollapsed, it left a strong 
tendency for schools to defer to external standards and controlling 
authorities, which has not been in their best*^ interests. Although the 
early twentieth century saw the growth of comprehensive systems of 
state education, with multi-lateral-type high schools offering a choice' 
of several courses, these developments did substantially little to alter the " 
strong habit of deference. Reasons for this, must be sought in the 
second of the academic tradition's roots, the power of the universities. 

The role of'universities 

The challenge to the classical tradition that had taken place in the early 
1 800s was partly negated by the universities of §ydney and Melbourne. 
Thcs^opencd in 1852 and 1855 respectively, and instituted matricu- 
latio!|((^a'minations gbvemcd by regulations calculated to^einstate the 
classics. The large number of modem' subjects that 'had come into the 
curriculum during the previous three decades was omitted, and schools, 
perforce, had to curtail their courses accordingly. 

The control of the^hool curriculum, in the universities' view, was one 
/of their natural rights . , , The schools, indeed, were not being asked to 
restore Classics to some of their formereminence ; they were being direaed 
to do so (French, i95'9'*: 38). ^ ' " 

To counter this control, schools offered commerce courses' to 
non-university aspirants. In time the universities themselves tempered! ^ 
their requirements. For instance, in 1862, the University of Melbourne 
added French and German to the other 'modem' subjects of English, 
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History and Geography^at had been made subjects of the matricula- 
non examination in 1855. In 1881, the University of Melbourne also 
added four branches of science to its list of matriculation subjects. 
Their range and diversity meant that the University of Melbourne 
matriculation examination became something like the public examiria- ' 
tions that universities in other States had established on the lines of the 
Oxford and Cambridge model in Britain. Despite these departures 
frqm^assical orthodoxy, the curriculum related to the matriculation 
examinaMn" remained essentially acaderiiic. 

yFor small schools there v^as little alternative. Lack of teachers for 
non-academic courses resulted in all pupils being drafted into the one 
matriculation course. Even in the comprehensive-type state high 
schools, offering, a number-^of courses, a similar trend occurred at a 
rime in the early 1900s when universities were adding 'utilitarian' 
subjects to the/matriculation an'3' public examination list; and drop- . 
ping subject prerequisites for university entry. Paradoxically, a tend- 
ency fot academic specialization in schools resulted when universities 
relaxed the requirement that a foreign language .and a branch of 
mathematics were compulsory for anybody contemplating a university 
course. 

The independent schools ^reacted to the liberalizatiofi of the popt. 
Second World War^ period in two ways, They added refinelients of 
the 'classical' and 'commercial' courses devised almost a century earlier 
and, where big enough, adopted a multi-lateral organization. The latter 
made slight provision for vocational . and technical training, but 
detailed provision for various kinds "of 'professional' courses. As entry 
to the professions still largely depended on success at the matriculation 
* examination, if not on a university degree, the curricula of the inde- 
pendent schools, by and large, remained academic. 

Lubavitcher SchooFs heritage 

From such roots flowered the academic heritage of Lubavitcher School. 
Like others of small size, it had no option but to offer an academic 
curriculum as mounting vocational subjects was, and still is, beyond its 
resources. At the secondary level the major, if not exclusive, pre- 
occupation of pupils and lay staff alike is to prepare for the public and 
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university laminations m the fifth and sixth years. ^ Th<^se arc clearly 
valued as a means to an end, namely, preparing for and gaining access 
to tertiary education. ^ . - ^ . 

The school is not alone in taking such a* view. It had been ehdoned 
as late as i960 by the influential Ramsay Report on Victonan Educa- 
tion. The Committee responsible for the Report remained unconvinced . 
"that exanlinations were undesirable or needed replacement. It strongly 
, recommended the retention of formal examinations and recognized 
that those at the matriculation level came within the province of the 
university,(Blake, 197*3 • 543)- 

In an analysis^ of the myths of Australian education, Connell (1970 : 
254) has pointed^ to a s 

norinal line of progression from jfrimary to secondary school to university 
[which isj thought to be tlie natural progression and the desirable aspira- 
tion for those who are able to pursue the path. 

Unhappily, the same progression has tended to influence pupils, who 
are not academically able, to pursue the path, so dominant is the pre- 
occupation with getting to the sixth or matriculation year. 

A.fuj-ther effect of the examination fixation has been^to determine 
the curriculum, not only at the matriculation year but also during the 
years >prior to it. In order to be eligible to sit for the matriculation 
e^faminations, various combinations and groupings of subjects have 
to bj^ obtained at the fifth year or School Leaving Examination.^ This 
irf turn has exercised its influence on subjects chosen in the preceding 
fourth year, and so on down to the previous levels. An inevitable result 
has bcejx-thc-ne^ foi>a child to select his subjects^at too early an age 
with an eye to their usefulness as keys to unlock the various doors en 
route t^matriculation, and for tho/teacher to design a great deal of his ' 
syllabuses towards^ ^ same enffl. Academic subjects dominate the*' 
curriculum. Vocations subjects ak rejected. 

Prudential elements in the academic tradition 

Closely allied to the academic tradition — in Connell's view forming 

1. In 1969 these were still the School Leaving and Matriculation Examinations. 

2. Sec Handbook of Directions and Prescriptions for ig€g. The Victorian Universities and 
Schools Examinations Board, Melbourne, 1968, pp. 13-15. The terms 'Directions' 
and 'Prescriptions* have obvious authoritarian connotations. 
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a tradirion on its own — the prudential view taken of Australian 
education particularly by parents and pupils. This clement is especially 
marked in the Jewish school (ihid, \ 259): ^ ' * 

It looks for a tangible value for money spent. If a parent pays fees for his 
son s education, he wants to see a tangible return in the shape of anVxamina- 
\tion certificate for his expenditure, and he judges the worth of the school 
the number of such certificates that thfc school pupils earn each year. 
The pupil, in his turn, is usually interested to know what good a p'articular 
subject or topic is to him from the point of view of his future career, . 
^d he will be reluctant to study it If it cannot be shown, to have a bread ' 
and butter relevance to a career or to a public examination which he 
regards as 4 prerequisite to the search for a suitable job. 

In this view, basically non-utiHtarian academic subjects provide the 
program for clear economic ends. . 
^ A further economic pressure is present in the Commonwealth 
^^vcmmenr s Tertiary and Secondary Scholarships schemes. Designed 
toVcduce inequalities of educational opportunity by assisting able but 
financially disadvantaged children, tliey exacerbate the situation facing 
pupils. Both are based on examinations. The commonwealth' tertiary 
scholarships for continuing education at university were instituted in" 
1951. They are awarded on the basis of high results obtained in the 
university matriculation examination, and thus compound its highly 
competitive character. 

The Commonwealth Secondary Scholarships Examination (CSSE), 
for which s^dents sit in the middle d£their fourth year, is designed^ by 
the Australian Council for Educational Research, on a national basis. 
It is a supposedly objective measure of developed ability in Mathe- 
matics, Science, Expression and the humanities. Yet, an academic 
oriqntadpn is obvious in those areas tested, with some apparent undue 
advantage to those, students who have elected to study sciences and 
piachematics. Regardless of these drawbacks, however, the scholar- 
ships have the overall effect of strengthening the part examinations 
play in the academic tradition.^ 



3. These cxaminatioiis were abandoned soon after the research in Lubavitchcr School' 
Was .completed. In disoissing their role in the life of the school, however, the 
ethnographic present has been retained, in accordance with ' anthropological — 

" convention. . ^ ' 
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The literati of the academic tradition 

As with the Great Tradition, 'literati' have played an important part in 
shaping the academic tradition in Australian education. As this has 
been hound up with obtaining qualifications for university entrance, 
theWjority of the litc;jrati have coipe inevitably from the ranks of the 
uycrsities themselves. 

The post-Second World -War pcrio^iivthe State of Victoria is illus- 
trative, and of immediate relevance foj;the $chool.^ Between and 
I964^the Victorian Matriculation Exaiitfnation was directly controlled 
by the Professorial Board, of theTUniversity of Melbourne. Mpnash 
University started teachingrili 1961, but it was not until i January 1965 
that thfe. two universities set up the Victorian Universities and Schools 
Examinations Board to co-ordinate the work of conducting their 
entrance requirements. Initially th^ Board was composed of 38 
members. When La Trobc University (established in 1967) was givisn 
a share of membersh^, and Monash University grew to approach 
equality of representarion with the University of Melbourne, the totil 
membership of the Board also increased. In 1970 it numbered 43 
^Ij^nrbe'rs, with a rario of university interests to school interests stand- 
ing^ to to 14. 

S^actual work of tli)fc Board is carried out by d Jarge 'number of 
Standing Committees for the academic subject areas offered at the 
matricuhtion level. The constitution of each Standing Committee also 
emphasizes the strength of" university representation. Although Com- 
mittees- vary according to the size of subject areas, almdst half the 
numbers on each arp drawn from university ranks. The remainder 
represetft non-university organizations,^ of which the majo|ty are 
associafed with the State Education Department. TWo representatives 
are from organizations which might reasonably be expected to have an 
academic orientation. These arc the Catholic Education Office and the 
Incorporated Association of Registered Teachers of Victoria (l ARTV), - 
which is closely connected with the major independent schools. 

A majority of the literati of the acfidemic traSition and its endemic 
examinations are thus themselves academics' of university status. Their 
influence on school curricula has been a pervasive 6nc. Connell sug- 
gests two features that have characterized this influence (1970': 257). 
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Firstly, university personnci^have played a major parj in designing the 
syllabuses upon whi^Tthe university examinations iiave bedn based. 
Secondly, their influence has been a onc-v^ay arrangement, stretching 
from the university at the top down through the secondary and on 
into the primary level, v^ith little reciprocal influence from these levels 
filtering back up again. A major result of this arrangement has been 
that "^11 levels of teaching have become dominated by the final sixth 
form or matriculation examination. Even in schools with relative 
autonomy to devise their own syllabuses, there' has been a strong 
tendency to select what is taught in the light of its potential merit as 
preparation for sixA form ^dies. The outcomes of these influences 
are. quite apparent ih Luba^tcher Schbot as they^are in many bthej 
independent and state high schools. * 'Jt 

The ideology ofthe atademic tradition 

»In place of a codifiedcharter<?uch as that validating ^he Gr«at Tradition, 
there is a loosely connected body of vy^itings about Australian educa- 
tion from which c?an be derived some of the central values of the 
academic tradition. They are more usefully thought of as a cluster of 
interdependent ideas and beliefs', or ideology, whicn> underpins the way 
many independent schools operate, and logically and philosophically 
justifies their view of the educational process. It also enshrines views 
of man* that have become a characteristic feature of the academic 
tradition, and are in direct contrast to the view of the ideal man, the 
scholar, enshrined i^ the Great Tradition. 

One of the clearest statements on- the ideologj^ of the academic 
tradition came out of the Headmaster* Conference of Australia in 1943 
(Wilson, m57 : 46). This'took the form of a resolution to the Australian 
Prime Mmister of thetime. Inter alia, the members of the Conference saw 
their schools contrilTuting to a reformed education system through; 
. I the religious spirit .6f their schools; 

2 their insistence on the training of character on the basis of the 
Christian faith ^ ' ' 

3 theiK efforts to train pupils to regard their lif^work as a vocation 
in thl service of God and of the community; and 

«4 the.traditional n;ethods by which they seek to develop in young 
people a sense of social responsibility. <i> 
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The religious spirit of the schooU^and the Christian basis of character 
training are intended to produce the 'Christian gentleman'. This con- 
cern is central to the Amoldian tradition from Britain which permeates 
the ethos of the academic tradition and the independent school, and 
constitiites an . ideal wKch has attracted many subsequent headma$ters. 
The notion presupposes at least a token belief in the existence 'of God 
and Jesus His Son but, as McLaren has suggested (1968 : 14), 

the schools have largely subordinated their ostensible religious aims until 
they have become merely a kind of genuflection [sic] in the dircc^on of 
wcU-brcd decency, a code in, which loyalty t6 the sovereign rates well 
ahead of any unbecoming concern with the ways of the A^ghty. 

In consequence, the emphasis has been placed on the ethical rather 
than theological aspects of rflligion. 'ffhis tends to colour the religious 
instruction syllabuses of independent schools, . The roots of this 
emphasis are -Aaceable back t5 the periSd of 'muscular Viaorian 
^ Christianity' which siicceeded the Old Testament influences dujririg 
the 1 850s perjod of Victorian education^ This stressed a New Testa- 
ment Christian humanism, in which the riiystery of religion and its 
mystical qualities are blended with ideals of service to the community 
and individual social responsibility through gopd deeds. Here we hav^ 
quite clear links with the fourth contribution of the independent . 
schools claimed by the Headmasters' Conference in 1943, Their prac- 
tical result in many schools is the provision for pupils to take part in a 
range of extra-curricular activities which take in social service projects 
such as working in old people's homes or in urban wdfare organization^,^ 
hospital kitchens and the like. All these are considered to contribute to 
the type of character training needed to produce the Christian 
gentleman. 

However, they are not free from a certain degree of self-interest, as a - 
closely related' view of man is that of the Christian leader, which has 
had a strong influence on the activities of the independent schools. It is 
seen j:o be the most appropriate way of making one's life-work a 
vocation in the service of God and, more especially, of the com- 
munity. The latter nicely blend^ altruism with the advantages ta be 
gained from such service. Again, the historical links with British 
nfluence are quite explicit. The headmaster of one leading independent 
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school in Melbourne is quoted as considering^that *the concept ^ 
"leadership" conferred by the special qualities of private school" 
education is intimately intertwined with the Amoldian image of the 
Christian gentleman' (Encel, 1970 : 426). j ■ 

The 'muscular' emphasis in the brand of Christianity Som which 
the independent schools draw their ideological inspiration is not con- 
fined solely to name only. Physical manliness and participation in sport, ^ 
games, and other outdoor pursuits are held .to assist in the development 
of character and personal moral values* They are given great*prom- 
inence in the extra-curRcular activities^ of most independent schools, 
and necessitate the maintenance of a considerable amount of physical 
space and tesources-such as sports ovds, pavilions and changing roOms, * 
grandstands, scoreboards, rowing sheds, gymnasiums and swimming 
• pools. la support of this aim to produce the *whole man', Hansen . 
(197 1 : 22r-23) (cites Lytton Strachey's claim to trace the worship of 
athletics aad good, form directly back to the Amoldian cult. From it \ 
stems the *games fetish' in the great independent schools. It is one that 
makes great demands on a boy's time. This will depend on the level 
of his participation in sport, but if he is a member of a senior team or 
crew, for instance, some 12 hours or more can be devoted to training 
and competition in after-school time each week. The week-end seps : ^ 
most activity, and. even Sunday, nominally a day of rest in the 
Christian tradition, is not exempti 

The emphasis on fostering the more muscular side of the * whole 
man* is not confined to sporting activities, although these are a par- 
ticular. , concern of the wider Australian socjety. Another typically 
Australiaiix phenomenon has 'come to bd woven into the academic « 
tradition: the mystique of the Australian* bush and all that this entails. 
Some schools maintain properties in the country to give boys an 
opportunity to gain first-hand acquaintance with the country and 
nature. The objectives have been pointed out by Wilson (1957 : 43): 

the developing of self-reliance and independence, the training of practical 
and physical comf)ctcncc, the satisfying of the dcsjrc for adventure and the 
Icss-r^ognized relationship between man and nature, v^xh its under- 
standing of the importance of the land, not only to those who work upon 
it, but to all nicn. 
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Thc.&ncept of ^ the ^hok man can even take on a senii-mystical 
character A^ch explains why independent ' schools provide the 
facilities for sporty bushcraft, Naming, and social service activities, 
under onty management which combines vocational, social, and 
religious training. This 



ofFcrs die vital opportunity of^ving the child the idea dut whedicr he is ^ 
doing his homework or playing football, he is doing it as a man walking 
. m die sight of God, . ..and to 'die greater glory of God (iW.: 36)/ J 
Tlj^e same might be said of other activities 'that are held^to contribute , 
to character building and the production of lea4ership qualities in the ' 
whole man: house systems, prefect systems, cadet and scout move- 
ments, arts, crafts and a variety of improving hobbies. 1 

In all this plethora of. good works and cminendy sound preparation 
of the Christian gentleman there is still time for things of the mind and 
the fostering of the academic man. This- constitutes dife secbnd of the 
twin ^oak of intellectual training and character training. It cbncen- 
trates on channelling pupils' efforts into aca^nic leaning rather than* 
vocational training, and has concomitant effects oaboth the curriculum ^ 
and pedagogy. These are basically prescriptive and oriented towards 
, external examinations at the sixth form level. For those pupils who 
aspire to^ this^goal, work is teacher-dominated through .^exposition, 
exg/anation, set homework, tests, and guided study qf text^' (Bassett! 
ISH53 : 281). Although some schools give recognition to student 
initiative, research and self-directed learning, by the stage of the^senior 
secondary forms at least, the Australian examination ^xation prevails. . 
Intellectual excellence becomes measurable in terms of the number of 
-'first-class honours and^ scholarships, that can be captured.by a school's 
students in the final examinations. This is possibly the sole occasi9n 
in the year whdn thp concept of the Christian gentleman' takes second 
place, even if only in the minds of the pupils^ 

From this necessarily brief review of^dle academic tradUion;it is 
clear that in one major respect its basic orieiitation differs frdrii that of. 
the Great Tradition. It is knowledge- and assessment-oriented, based 
on an erripirical scientific epistemology, but only in order to succeed 
in a highly competitive examination system and thus gain Correspond- 
ing socio-G^nomic and^tatuXrewards. The same motives appear to 
underlie the concept of the Christian gendeman. It is- the leadership 
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aspect— and all the^accruiag benefits— that receive emphasis; Because 
ol^cse empK'atsc^, the academic tradition provides *in order to' motives 
for conduct. In contrast to the motives of the Great Tradition, they carv 
be questioned and, if necessary, rejected. However, in the materialistic. 
Western, industrialized society within which Lubavitcher School is 
situated, such a rejection is fraught with dangers — ma*n must live. By 
socially organizing the two traditions tJiat have been exaniined, the 
school inevitably places the boy in a dilemma: how to become an 
brthocfox Jey^^, a boy of the Great Tradition,^ on the one hand, and a 
contender for socio-economic gains on the other. 



i Part 2 
The Social Organization of 
Tradition 

The commynkation of njke nature of a ctihure, a community, 
or a uiork of art, is part'^of the business and joy of fiuman 
liv ing, and needs to be carried on whether or not there is a 
strictly behavioural science. So, if the characterization of a 
community stops at some place between imaginative portraiture 
on the one hand, and a statement of a proved hypothesis as to 
part relations on the other, it may serve, although perhaps only 
a little, several of these needs and purposes. 



Robert.Redfield 



The Structuring of Tradition in ' 
Lubavitcher School 

The i^hobl follows a pattern common to many denominational schools 
by having the facilities for both secular and religious education on the 
samexampus. This is clearly evident in the man-made habitat. Holding 
pride of phce in this instance is the synagogue fronting onto the mafn . 
street. Attached to the rear are a meeting hall, kindergarten, kitchen 
and toilet facilities. Some distance back, from these there is the main 
twostorcy classroom block providing lo classrooms. Ttds building 
looks out over a small asphalt playground bounded on its eastern 
boundary by a- fence dividing the boys* school- from the adjacent 
girls' 'sister' school on another campus (see Plate 8). Located there are 
also a kindergarten.-a small classroom for the preparatory gr|jle of the 
boys' school, and science laboratories shared in rotation by students 
from both schools. ^ * ' 

Several sinall, older red-brick buildings occupy odd comers of both 
campuses./Pne in the girls' playground is a store for secoric3|i-hand 
clothing and; household articles intended for sale in an opportunity 
shop run by the school community as one of the many contributions 
to Jev^ish charity. On the boys' campus a similar building i^used as a ^ 
library and overflow ckssroom for senior boys. Attached to it are two 
smaller buildings used for storing equipment and * housing toilet 
facilities. The construction of all these old buildings is -iirsnarked 
contrast to the modem, yellow-brown sandstone brick- design oF the 
other main blocks and the synagogue itself. 

A noteworthy feature on campus is the number of large stainless » 
steel wash troughs placed against suitable walls, oii^ the outside of 
buildings. In construction these are all unremarkable apart from the 
number of aluminium water jugs or pitchers provided for each trough, 
insecurely attached to the wall by a length of chain some two feet long. 
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An old concrete .trough, unplumbed and surmounted by an inscrip- 
tion in Hebrew stands against, the wall of the old red-brick building 
in the boys' campus, but no pitchers are prt)vided. The number of jugs 
fluctuated during the year either due to weaknesses in the chain or the 
^ cycle of religious Festivals and Holy Days. On these occasipfts jugs 
were replaced so that a full complement was available in each trough. 
In the foyer of the synagogue there are two chinawarp basins, one in 
each alcove be^e the main entrance from the street, and each pro- 
's vided with alurninium pitchers. These apparently mundane facilities, 
reflect the importance placed on the ritual washing of hands^ before 
meals and after usmg the toilet. 

Inside the synagogue and meeting hall block are several small rooms. 
Three on the ground floor lead off from the, foyer, and are occupied 
by the Principal of the school, the. bursar, and tlie school secretaury. On 
y the other side of the synagogue chamber there are two other Tooms. 

At the time of the study, one was^^i^d as sixth form home-room, 
"v^^the other as a venue forprayer. On tfe same^ide of the synagogue, but 
. , on the second storey, part of the landing from the stairways has been 
converted into.small rooms. One is used infrequently by small classes, .^1 
or as a quiet place to study, the other is occupied by the Lubavitcher ' ' 
* / . Youth groS^p; attached to the school. 

The second stprey of the synagogue is little more than a wide 
balcony occupied by pews. These run alpng three sides of the chamber. 
This is the area reserved for women at all religious services, while their 
' ^ menfolk assemble in the hall below, and reflects the separation of die 
. <^ sexes on ceremonial occasions maintained in Orthodox Congregations. 
Around the entire length of the balcony, and risihg some four' feet 
above the front parapet and its brass railing, is a white butter muslin 
curtain which renders the women in the balcony all but invisible to the - 
men belp.w. The balcony is approached by a stairway originating in 
the porch of the synagogue but outside the foyer,^ which is not ordin- 
arily used by women. At the top of the statrway is a cloakroom, used 
: as a classroom, lunchrdpm for staff, and staff meetings during the week. 
Toif^t facilities for women are adjacent. , 
• , Tfte synagogue chamber is separated from the meeting and dining - 
hall by a folding partition which is drawn aside after service^ to giyc 
full access for the worthippers^f^other partition divides the'northetri 
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end of the dining room into a small room to which access can be 
gained by a corridor from the end of the synagogue chamber. This is 
the bet midr ash proper used throughout the day by the students of the 
Rabbinical College or Yeshivah Gedolah. ^ . 

Along the entire southern wall of the dining room there is a wash 
trough provided with pitchers. Leading off the hall is the kitchen and 
its Ancillary storerooms. On the eastern side of the hall, gfess doors 
^open out onto a small concrete patio which converts into the com- 
munal succah during SuccoSy and the kindergarten itself Attached to 
the doorpost of most doors throughout^'the building is the mezu:zah. 

From the street, the west wall oQhe synagogue is built in a series of 
angled steps. Each has a tall window^ct into the south-facing w^H and 
reaching almost to the roof. When viewed from inside the^uilding, 
the effect tends to be mask/ed by pews on the ground floor. In the 
balcony, however, the steps become a series of brightly |imlit,.alc^ 
along the western walU each furnished with a study table and chair 
(Plate i). In comparison, the eastern* wall Has only small h^ad-high 
windows looking out oyer the roof of the hall and towards»the play- 
ground and classrocjrfci block. 

. A duality is evident in the uses and function of the buildings on 
campus, although this is not immediately apparent due to the con- 
stant coming and going of boys and other personnel in the complex 
which blurs, the distinction between secular and religious facilities. 
Some facilities such as the synagogue, communal dining hall, wash 
troughs, Yeshivah Gedolah, and the library building, which also func- 
tions as a place for communal prayers and houses a matzah^ bakery, 
constitute a special man-made habitat to facilitate the performance of 
rituals and mitzvpt. Other facilities are obviously designed to assist 
secular teaching, but even classrooms in the teaching block are used 
for religious instruction, thereby further blurring the duality. 

The overall impression produced by the arrangement of buildings 
and strengthened by daily usage is of the synagogue's place a^ natural 
hub of activities, a communication routeway between tl^classrooms 
attached to it and other parts of the campus, and a cental gathering 



I. The unleavened brpad baked especially for the Festival of Paisovcr (Pesach), dwcribcd 
in more detail in Chapter 9. , 
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point for students and adults. This seems only partly due to the 
location of the Principars office which attracts a steady stream of 
i visitors from the outside community aS well as boys and teachers from 
\ the school. The synagogue itself is an informal meeting place for all 
Wd sundry, though it is apparent that only males are involved. An ebb 
^d flow of men and boys persists in and around it during the day^| 
gossiping, relaxing in pews, studying, praying— all expressive of its 
multiple functions and several terms of reference.2 

The elements of tradition in the synagogue 

The furrlishings and appurtenances within the synagogue reflect its 
multiple functions, and' also indicate how closely it adheres to strict 
biblical and Eastern Eur of^e^ traditions. The entrance, through heavy 
swinging doors off the spa<^ous foyer, gives access to the rear of the 
synagogue and the ordered rows of.pews facing the front or focal 
* 'eastern wall' directly opposite the entrance. This is a mandatory 
'feature of synagogue architecture. The 'eastern wall', i.e. that facing 
the direction of Jerusalem, is the one faced by the congregation in 
prayer. Against it is located the Ark of the Law (Heb. Aron ha-koJesh) 
or carved wooden closet in which the Scrolls of the^^w are kept^ In 
front of the richly decorated doors an embroidered curtain (Heb. 
parokhet) hangs, also decorated with Hebrew motifs and the Star 'of 
David. The colours, normally maroon and gold or royal blue and 
silver, change to white and gold for the High Holy Days of Rosh 
Hashanah and Yom Kippur. The parokhet is used in obedience to the 
biblical injunction: 'And thou slialt make a veil of blue, and purple, 
and scarlet, and fme twined linen* (Exod. 26 : 31). 

In front of the Ark is a raised platform (Heb. dukhan\ reached by a 
number of steps, and used by the priests (Heb. kohen, pi. kohanim) ' 
when reciting the priestly Wessing during die. Additional Service on 
F^riyah^fcept on the SaBbath) and Yom Kippur. Over .the platform, 
a l.ittle'^t5>«^jmd in^fr^ a brifts lamp vj^ith red glass - 

im&fe t^ugji *wKjcE shines, a fight at alt times. Thi^ is the Eternal 
Lamp (Htb. Ner Tamid) prescribed in Exodus (27 : 20-21) and 



2. SftM/ (Yidd.)— *schoor; Bet Hamidrash (Heb.)— 'house of study*; Bet Hatephillah 
(Heb.) — *housc of prayer*. 
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Leviticus (24 : 2-3) to hang 'without the veil of testimMy in the 
tabernacle of the Congregation' as a symbol of the eternal watchfulness 
and providence of God over f His- people (Werblowsky & Wigoder, 
{^5 : 284). Seating against the 'eastern wall'^js available during 
servkes for prominent members of the congrqgaticHV and distinguished 
visitdrs. For • instance, newly arrived Lubavilcher rabbis sat there 
during a welcoming ceremony, discussed below. . 

.^^rmally the majority of the congregation occupy pews. Many of 
these have smaH brass plaques inscribed with the name of the congre- 
gation member who has purchased his seat. nU all are able to do this 
as the charge is expensive, as are congregation dues or fees generally. 
Strangers in the synagogue traditionally stand at the back, or^ 
a'roundra large polished wooden table adjacent to the entrance. This is 
a feature of the traditional Eastern European shul and illustrates Kow 
closely tradition is followed. Part of the back wall itself is occupied 
by gla'§s-fronted bookcases holding prayer books, copies o( Chtmash^ 
or the Mishnah, as the sbtd is both a place of worship and study. TPirC^ 
latter is evident at most hours of the day, when groups of boys study 
and argue vociferously ajround the table under the direction of a rabbi, 
or the rabbi himself studies alone, chanting aloud and punctuating the 
cadence of Hebrew by emphatic sways of the upper , body in the 
accepted traditional style, the only way' of learning. Through it all 
others come and go, and the Ner Tamid gliws on. 
. Almost in the middle of the shuU in the wide centre aisle, stands an 
elevated platform or pulpit (Hcb. himah), mounted by. a short stairway. 
Oh the side facing the 'eastern wall' there is a tilted desk on which the 
Scroll of the Law is placed when Readings occur during the prescribed 
services. The area near the bimah is free of pews and allows congregants^ 
to cluster at the foot of the platform during prayer. It also allows room^ 
for circuits or processions with the Scrolls, especially the ritual ci.rcum- 
ambulations (Heb. hakkaphot) of the bimah during some major Festivals, 
which are described in Chapter 5. - " ' 

A notable feature of the shid is tlie marked absence of an iconography 
—statues, holy pictures, medallions— of the type commonly associated 
with the Roman Catholic or Eastern Ofthodox Chii^hes, among 



i. Chumash bom chamcsh (Hcb.)— 'five*, U, the five books of the Pentateuch, 
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Others. This follows the strict biblical ifijunction in 'the Second 
Commandment: , ' 

Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image, nor anv manner of likeness, 
of any thing that is in heaven above, pr that is in the earth beneath, ot 
that is in the water under the earth (Exod, 20, ^ 4; Deut. 5 : 8). 

Although modeni^bbinical authority tends towards liberal interpre- 
tatioi3«of this law, it is apparent that th&shul adheres to the strictly 
Orthodox view, wliich_tfaditionally holds that artistic embellishments 
tend to distract the worshiper from concentration on his devotions. 

The Staff 

The composition of the teaching anJ administrative staff of the school 
also reflects* its du^l functions. Each the traditipns is served by a body 
of specialists in the form of secular teaching staff'for the academic 
tradition, and rabbis and lay religious teachers for the Great Tradition. 
Apart from the two Jewish primary, grade teachers, who take their 
grades, for both seci^ar and religious work, there is no overlap between 
the two bodies. On the other hand, all the administrative and para- 
administrative staff carry out duties tliat relate to both traditions. 
Composition of thi^ecular teaching staff ^ 

Of the 21 full-time staff, 12 are men and nine are women. There is a 
basic division between those responsible for the administration of their 
grades, and those with specialist functions but no administrative duties. 
They are the sports master, art mistress for Forms i and 2 (Grades 7 
and 8), and a male Hebrew Ibacher responsible for this subject in all 
the secondary forms. The position o|" the sports master was initially 
filled by part-time instructors. During the year of the study, two came 
and went in rapid succession, and the position was finally filled on a 
full-time basis by ari ex-Navy physical training instructor. 

The school has a large complement of part-time specii^Kst teachers. 
These all teach in the senior school,- 'N^here difficulty is experienced iii 
finding qualified staff able to teach at the fiftli and sixth form exam-, 
ination levels. Most are employed for the lattft. Their numbers and 
composition fluctuated during the year of the study for a variety of 
reasons, among which is the straiiy'some feel coping* with extra work 
on top of their normal teaching* load." All the pa^-time teasers ar^ 
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on loan from>0ther secondary schools,^ or hold positions in tertiary 
colleges. In consequence, most can only work at the school after 
normal working hours, during the evenings, or on Sundays. The 
Principal considers 'such after-hours classes as part of the boys' time- 
tahl^in order to obtain full schooling. The themselves accept the 
situation as an inevitable outconie of the difEcuIty tl^c school faces in 
getting highly qualified staff. Provided they get value for money in 
terms of good teaching, they accept the situation with good graqe. 

In view of the religiou^r background of the school, a striking feature 
of its secular staff is the low proportion of Jewish teachers. Of the 21 
teachers only seven are Jewish — two men arid five women. Four of 
the latter teach the preparatory or lower primary grades full-time. The 
other is on loan from the sister school to teach matriculation Australian 
History. The two males are the senior English master and the HebreW 
teacher. At the end of the school year, the former emigrated to Israel, 
and in the following yca|jrtiis place was taken by a non-Jew. 

From this situation it should not be inferred that teaching is not a 
preferred profession amoAg Jews. Dr Geulah Solomon has pointed out 
in discussion that ther^'is a. shortage of Jewish teachers comparable to 
that existing with non-Jewish teachers. In addition, however, a high 
esteem is traditionally accorded to teachers of biblical studies, and this 
has been the case for centuries. Ideally, *all Jews are teachers'. In com- 
paisson, teaching secular studies with their concomitant secular values 
is not so highly esteemed. 

The Principal has the administrative responsibility for both the 
secular and religious sidei of the school. He does no formal teaching,^ 
as^ great deal of his time is spjpnt in fund-raising and other public 
relanortf*activities in the Jewish community both in Melbourne and 
Sycmey. Consequently he is fi*equently absent from the school. When 
available, "he does deputize for an absent member, of the religious 
teaching staff. ^ - . 

Positions of responsibiUty among the secular staff . 

The composition of the secular staff leads' to a diffused allocation of 
responsibility in which the chain of command from the Principal down 
is Hot clearly established. A non-Jewish senior niistresivwho teaches the 
sixth grade, . heads the primary school, and she is autonomous to a con- 
siderable 'degree in .Ratters which concern this level. De facto rcspon- 
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• sibility'for organizing and presiding over most of the foipal assemblies _ 

* of the whole school is held by the Jewish senior English and sixth form 
master. He has riot oidy a flair for dramatic oratory, but also speaks 
Hebrew and Yiddish. Bpth languages feature in homilies and songs 
which occur during meetings to honour important guests or Jewish 
and school anniversaries. 

IN?extyn line, and responsible for tasks which demand different skills, ^ 
is the senior mathematics and fifth form master. He arranges the time- 
tables,' allocates staff to daily playground and dining-room supervision, 
and arranges the times and rooms of the examinations held each term.^" 
Such' tasks do not need a knowledge of Hebrew or Yiddish, but the 
capacity to juggle permutations and combinataipns of staff, space and 
time. The mystique of mathematics, together with highly-^gffe'etive 
^discipline and control over senior classes, establishes the teacher's status 
'^in the authority hierarchy. ^ ^~ 

Despite the largely complementary functions of these twd masters, 
the exact extenrand nature of their areas of responsibility are seldom 
established with sufficient clarity to enable either to make decisions, 
and be confident of support from the Principal on his return from an " 
absepce. This is an inevitable, dysfunctional outcome of the Principal's 
' multiple roles and responsibilities. Consequently, there is often an 
air of uncer/ainfy about major events, which can flow over into boys' 
perceptions Vof situation?. Their reactions often indicate considerable 
anxiety, which occasionally reaches complete bewilderment and even 
hostility when orginizarion breaks down. 

Other secon(^ary teachers take less administrative responsibility. Each 
has charge of a form but, unlike the primary grade mistresses who 
teach all subjects, is not solely responsible for its discipline and control, 
as each form is taught by several . subject specialists. Each master's 
^authority depcrftls on a number of factors such as strength of pcrst5h- * 
.ality and a capacity to exert authority and control, but it is clear that 
'boys' respect is also . gainc'^ by teaching competence and subject 
expertise. If these a^Jacking, complaints from the boys can bb out- 
Spoken, and on occasiohs clearly indicate the lack of respccVthcy have 
for the master concerned] v 

During the course of ahy week-day, it can be obvious \Yhich class i^ ' 
being taught by a wcik teacher from die amount of noise ifnd in- 
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discipline that prevails. Tfiis is not an unusual situation in any school, 
hut here there is a close corjplation between a disruptive class and the 
boys'^ apparent perceptiojB of the teaching competence of the staff 
member taking it. Even ^here a master^ holds a senior position in die 
status hierarchy of sixdi form subject teachers, he is judged on class 
performance at the level he happens to .be teaching, A master occupying 
^a more junior position in charge^'of a Icv/er form, but nevertheless 
expert in his field, is accorded greater respect, and has fewer discipline 
wprries. There is also a difference between the amount of respect 
accorded each subjeci^^ Those which are critical for high results in die 
matriculation examination, and play the greatest part in university 
selection — the science and mathematics group — gain more attentii^ 
than those which are thought to be *soft* options, such as th^ranches \ 
of history taught at the school. Economics and accountancylare well f 
regarded becausfe of their potential importance in business caJeers. 

The sports master occupies an interesting position in theiuerarchy, 
and has a strong reputation, but for reasons very different ^om those 
disciissed above. He has no form responsibility and thus holds no 
formal position in die secondary school hierarchy. He has no academic 
teaching duties or expertise, but gains respect for his obvious sporting 
and gymnastic skills, physical strengdi and air of *tough' competence 
which indicates to boys that he stands no nonsense whatsoever. con- 
trast, die two previous incumbents laqked diese characteristics, and did 
not last long in the position. Activities during a sports period in the play- 
ground are consequehdy orderly, disciplined* and^elatiy^ly quiet, 
in marked contrast to* the noisiness that can prevad durirtg Unsuper- 
vised recreation. » . 

The reUgiqus teaching staff 

The religious teaching staff can be divided into, two broad groups, - 
clergy and lay. The former ccanprises rabbis of various kii^ds, holding 
different positions of responsibility. Jly virtue of their full Ibeards and 
black clerical garb and hats, diey are very conspicuous members of die 
school. Lay teachers are less easy to identify. 

The senior rabbis teach at the school either full-time or part-time. 
•There are two rabbis permanendy assigned to the school on a full-time 
basis as teaching rabbis with no communal responsibility. One takes 
• , ■ " 
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the sixth form and an advanced junid^klass studying Talmud, The 
other takes middle and junior school cflKs for Mishnayis, 

Part-time rabbis constitute a semewhat heterogeneous group. There 
arc, two communal rabbis with their own congregations, elsewnere/ 
-who come to the schooL to ' take religious classes during the early 
morning period between 8.50 and 10.50 a.m., but not usually at other 
times of the day. In additionrtKere is a number of rabbis with no 
congregational respotfisibilities but who^are loosely attached to the 
school coHimunity./YoiingLtabavitcher rabbis, ill from America, make 
>^up another group from which teachers are drawn on a part-time, 
infrequent basis* ' • 

There were six representatives of the Lubavitcher Movement study- 
ing at the school when I started work there. During^ th3*year they 
returned to the Unitod States to be^eplaced^jy six others, aiming to 
stay for two years studying at the iCihbinical College. Aside from this 
involvement they periodically address the local congregations, and 
are in contact with the Amtrahan Jewish communities at large as^ part 
of the out-re^ch religious work of the Movement. The occasion of the 
departure and arrival of these young rabbis wps marked by several 
farewell and welcoming ceremonies held in the synagogue? Senior 
students from the school attended these, and a groiip we^t out to the 
airport to meet the newcpmers, ' 

The younojj^abbis and other seminary students are the focus of 
attraction for Doys of all ages, when their recesses coincide. More senior 
students tend to predominate, with endles^ discussions and some rag- ' 
^ging carried on, when they are not kicking a football, playing volley- 
ball or a forn> of fives against the walls of the classrooms. From the 
comments of some senior boys I taught, i?is obvious that they regard 
the, young rabbis with feelings tantamount to hero-worship. They 
exetcise a strong influence through their omnipreserice in religious 
ceremonies and eOphoric style of worship. ^ 

Like all the male Jews from kindergarten to staff, jn or. associated 
with^he school,^ each of these young men wears a hat oi*yartnelkeh, or 
both, at all times. This at first is a novel sight,, especially in the class- 
room when confronted by pupils still wearing caps (Plate 2). However, 
it soon loses Yts unfamiliarity until the sight of a boy not wearing his 
yarmelkeh, usually due to its falling off unnoticed during some vigor- 
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ous activity, prompts one's automatic reminder tp him to cover his 
head properly. ^ ' \, ' 

The attitude of the Principal to the weanng of a yarmelkeh. is un- 
compromising. On one occasion during a stafF meeting, he was asked 
by the gentile sports master to permit boys to remove their caps or, 
yarmelkehs while tumbling on mats during gym periods. After a 

* moment of grave 'reflection, the Principal said that such dispensation 
could not be granted, Yarmelkehs couH be ginned to the hair- 

Cay sCkfF taking religious classes comprises men and women, the 

' former tafthig secondary forms. The community's sbochet (Heb, *ritual ' 
slaughterer')vwh6 is also a scholar and scri\)e, takes'the fifth form. The 
fourth form was taken initially by an English Lubavitch^ rabbi. On 
his return to England a riiale lay teacher took-^ver, continuing for 
the remajafler of the yearf Women take primary grades. Where they 
know I-fl|^ew and Scripture, the nbrmdrtdiachers take their own 
grades. Part-time teachers * are brought in to tak^-Ac>two grades 
normally taught by non-Jewish womai. Apparently only two of the 



women teachers arc trailed in ^brew aiid hav^" a solid background 
un Scripture. One. of thehi is * the" daughter of pne of the communal 
rabbis, f V' . ^ ■ ^ , 

From several comments I received it is cloar tjlat there is a despq^atc 
lack of, and need for, trained Jewfsh teachers lor-Jewish schools. The 
same comment was made by the School President at the communjj^ 
'dinner held to farewell the sis^th form master on His departurefor 
Israel: *Here is ^ young Jewish teacher leaving for Israel,^ an^^who is 
there to replace him? There is a .need for young Orthodox Jewish 
teachers, but they are not coming forward,' 

Positions qf respotisihility amopg the religious staff 

A situation-exists among the religious teaching staff comparable to that^ 
in the secular side of the school, in that"^ vaViortiV trained, partially- 
trairied and almost untrained teachers are en/ployed. Some ^re full- 
time and others part-time. There are corresponding difficultic^t.with . 
fractious classes, which may be for similar reasons. During the periods 
when religious study proce'eds, a quick tour of the campus quickly 
reveals those teachers — both rabbinical ^nd lay — who arc hf^ving 
discipline problems. / . ^ 
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Many ^plicidy complaine^d to me 'about the lack of reject from 
the boys, which they put down to .them being thoroughl^ spoilt-*at 
home. So frequently was this mentioned that it makes one wonder 
whether there is'^what can be, termed a 'spoiling syndrome' which 
causes concern to members of staff and even extends to the Principal. 
Lack of respect is surprising as one might expert the boys to show 
respect for their teachers' religious calling in traditional fashion, but 
this does not appear to^e the case. Neither does the inherently sabred; 
serious nature opthe studies appear to curb^bad behaviour. In senior 
forms a diale;;dcal style of teaching, is sometimes employed in whick 
* the. boys are encouraged to argue with the teacher amf among them- 
selves. This may be conducive to excitement which Quickly gets oTTt 
bf hand, but is not sufficient tp/explaiji all the inci den t&'wi messed. 

Estoblishirtg if there is a form of authority hieto^hy among the 
religious staff is diflScult, as the normal secular grade an d-^ form struc-.^ 
ture provides the basFs for dividing into classes, and there 'does not 
appear to be an obvious relationship between'Ue sCatus of the religious 
teacher and the form or grade tought. The Princij^al is at first sight the 
obvious head of wliat. hierarchy there is.^But it became clear with time 
that the whole teaching establishment comprising the school and 
Rabbinical College is nominally led by its original founder. He is'dn 
elderly rabbi who spends the great majority of his time-^^upefvising- 
the rabbinical and other students, v/ho are taking 'tertiary Jewish 
studies .in the Yeshiuah GeMaR/cither as formal preparation for the 
Tifebinate or from choice for a' year prior to going to university or 
into an occupation. Next in authority is the Principal, who^ttend$ to 
the m^ority of the day-tp-day running of both religious and secular 
sides,of the school. The women teachers would be regarded as junior 
members of the hierarchy..: . - ^ ' / 

The administrative and para-^dministrative staff ' 
A number of non-teaching staff also assist in the rtmnTng of the school. 
These are ihe school secretary, bursar, cleaner-gardener and catering , 
staff in the kitcKpn. These arenisuall/ found in any school of medium 
size, but io the case of the secretary, bursar and catering \taff at least 
they also perform tasks which are related to the Orthodox nature of 
the school arid notStsji,2e; These nece^tote their presence in any case. 
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* The bursar has thp dual role of looking after the school's finances- 
levying and collecting school /ees, payjn^ staff, meeting its rtmning' 
expenses — wifile zho acting as the treasure^for thd synagogue and its 
congregarion. In the- latter rcJe, he collects congregation membersliip 
dues, Organizes and receives mont;y thfough appeals and charities, fhd 
looks after the eveiyday running expenses of die synagogue congre- 
' gation. For the major Fes.tiv^s o£Rosh tJashatiah ajid Yom Kippur, seats 
in tlfe synagogue" are aC^a premiuni.and are rented qr-sold to^peoplc 
wishing to attend, who liave not already bought theiir^^at as a regular 
] member of the congregation/ At this period the bursar's role related 
to the synagogue "is very obvious, w^fh Jphone calls and constant 
visit6rs to his office making requests for seats, or paying a contribution 
to the charity and other Appeals conducted on behalf of the congrega- 
tion at this time of tjte year. ^ " ^ - 

In Aese tasks he is assisted by the schoolseCretary who also has a dual 
role/Afi secretary to the Principal, she is tjie link between hini-andstafF,^ 
boys ted parent?. She handles most routine inquiries and petty troubles 
•of .the boys,' assists^ 5tafF in tfie'ir typing ihd duplicating, "^haridlfj^iv 
inljuiries from parents .and- visitors to the schooji or synagogue, and 
organizes sucH masters as .orders for, books, stationery and the like. 

All of these wpuld be considered nprnial -tasks of a school secret^. » 
However she alsC> assists with the supervision of thfe^'boys' lunchtime 
in the hall ,idjarent*to the synagogue and kitchen, a task which entails 
hearing boys recite the appropriate Benedictions and Graces and 'making 
• suFp they wash their hands. *^Another supervisory task is assistiiig^ 
"primary school teachers to load some of their pupils into taxis, which' 
call to collect and take them to their homes each afternoon when the 
primary s^iool finishes. Besides assisting- the tursar with combiunity 
appeals — typing and ^'ailirig letters, organizing stationery— the 
secretary also, handles^ petty cash ^matters. One^ of these is the sale of the 
tatlit katan tp the boys. In Consequence, her office, Hk&; the Principal's, 
contaias a clutter^bf sacred and-secular paraphernalia. . . 

Many schools havejiickshops or lunchrooms staffed by one or two , 
permanent personnel, often more, depending on the size fef the school 
Their' tasks usually, entail the preparation of a variety of snackS such as 
s^tgdwiches, rolls and cakes sold to pupils at recesses arifi lunchthne.' 
Often commercially produced soft drinks and confectionery aje 
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stode^and sold at a profit. In this work the perrn|nent catering staff 
are oftetv^ assisted by mothers on a roster basis. If the school has a 
mothers' club, staffing the tuckshop is one of its-most important func- 
tions, and considerable control can be exercised over the qualify and 
type of foods supplied. A welUun tuckshop is .also a source of extra ' 
funds for the school, with profits being used to purchase extra equip- 
ment or provide amenities v^hich the school could not otherwise afford. 

The school follows this pattern by providing lunches through the ' ' 
kitchen at a charge.^of one dollar per Week^ A tuckshop-is also organ- 
ized by the ver^active Parents* Association on one day a week. 
Proceedsjotp^rds the^pu^chase of sports equipment, school furniture 
. and^odlfffeducational amenities. During the year the tuckshop service 
. wis extended. A circular advertises that on Mondays Very delicious 
" ^ied^ beef-burgers are sold, and on Wednesday? hot dogs*. Orders for 
iQse are canvassed by a boy monitor who goes round classes during 
^ the fiTst period after morning recess. N > . . 

The Parents* Association is also involved in organizing major . 
fahcti'dns such as welcomes-.and famwells to prominent members of 
both religious and secular staff, ancf other people associated with the 
i^r. '^ll^ ^ number takiff place in*tlfc homes^oi| 

parghts, others' are held at the dining Sail' of ^e school. In all such 
activities there is little differen^ebetw^en the work of the Association 
^ or tuckshop and similar organizations in schools of similar type, 

" '- • * T ' ' ' ' ■ 

,1^ SuppQrt for the religions functions of the school ' 

, ^ In one respect, however, there is a considerable difference. The kitchen 
ahd tuckshop function to support the syste^i of rcligiaus observances 
an4 values entailed by the school's Orthodox basis, which 4^ould be 
impossible or difficult to sustain otherwise, '?he circular to parents at 
' beginning of the schodl year state^that .*3oys of B'armitzv^h age 
should attend daily services which commence at 7.20 a.m, followed by 
^.breakfast, for which there is a npminal charge*. The breakfast is sup- ' 
plied by the kitchen. • . ^ . , 

A number of religious service^^unng the year and celebrations such ^ 
as a Bar Mitzvah arc followed by i community meal in the hall 
adjacent to the synagogue. The kitchen again plays an. important 
function in providing the nucleus of the organization that goes into^ 
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the preparation and serving of food for 5uch occasions. At big gather- 
ings its normal staff of two to three elderly^women is supplemented 
by the wives of male members of tlje congregation. Th^ mes^H^ at the 
tables erected in the hall. The women do not eat with them, but wait 
oh the tables. . 

Other scbobj^ have tupkshops and kitj^hens tfiat prepare and serve 
lunchies. but in^s case the preparation takes on a religious significance. 
All food is prepared with strict regard for the kashruth laws. Hot lunches 
are usuahy dairy produce of one sort or another. When meat is served 
no milk products are supposed to "Se'tak^n. Should a child bring a meat 
lunch he cannot have milk nor i^ix with those haVing dairy or ^MX^. 
^ luQche^^^He usually eats outside the hall. The circular to parents stress^ 
*that children bringing their own lunch should be provfded with 
M'lLCHIG dishes only 4 

The kitchen and its staff thus perform a function which transcends, 
the mere, provision of food, as would be the case in non-Jcwjsh schools. 
This is to maintain a whole system, of ritual behaiHa^ baseck on . 
religious values and beliefs about keeping kashruth, TneSa^muiiijjtion 
of food accompanies many religious ceremonies central to the life of 
the scjiool complex. Without the kitchen as mediator between the 
system of traditional religious values and theiR enactment in terms of 
ritually pure eatipg behavour and cereiponial, it^is conceivable that 
muclKof the religious functioning of the whole complex itself could 
be injpaired or even rejndered impossible. » ^ . 

One of the important non-teaching personnel of the school is tho, 
Cafetaker. His job involves not only Ifeeping tl^e classroom and 6ther 
secular premiseis and furniture clean, prdcfly and in good repair^ b.ut 
also maintainirig the synagogue* and adjoinijig_religious buildin'gs. At 
important timqs.of the Jewish year such as Yotfi Kippur, Rash Hashanah 
and the Ninth D^y in Au^^^ the ^caretakcr'^^sks entail hiajdr re- 
arr^ngemen't in ;Jie seating accommodation in the synagogue,^ well 
as the subsequent cleaning up'that is necessary aftet services. In addition . 
to indoor tasks such as these, he is responsible for the ground^ of the 
school campus* This involves ^maintaining the small flowet beds, 
shrubbery and patches of lawn located in it. * 

• 4. Mflchi^ (Yidd.)» Milkhik (Hcb.) — *Dairy*; pertaining to dairyYood. 
5. Tisha (Hcb.) — Fast commcnioratii^g the destructibij^thc Temple in 70 A. D. 
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To a large extent these tasks constitute a 'definite field of competence 
seen by Shipman (1968 : 56) as the outcome of having duties that are 
specific and able to be' determined rigidly. However, like the school 
secretary, their variety and degree of over-lap bctw^ccfi secular and 
religious aspe^ts^educe this -specificity. In. consequence the status of 
the caretaker is not so much neutral (uninvolved with stafFor pupils^s 
persons to whom obligations are felt), as Shipman considers it to be, 
but indeterminate. " 

: He does so many types of odd jobs that it is hard to delimit the area 
of his responsibility. Consequently many unusual requests for help 
made to him by the Principal, administrative personnel, staff and even 
boys arc complied with. For instance, during the year the caretaker 
took to wearing a hat at all times around the school in keeping wjth its 
Orthodox character. Unverified rumour had it that the Principal made 
, the request for the hat to be worn, alffough the Caretaker is a non- 
Jew, In many bt:her schools where the caretaker can be a petty tyrant 
— in'Shipman's terms* rythlessly impartial— such requests would never 
have been made, let alone met, as both caretaker and^staff would haye 
known precisely the area of legitimate responsibility, 'and respected^t. .. 
The relatively small size of the school, its more informal or^zation, 
and even the compKant personality of the caretaker himself all may 
have played an equal part in encouraging the relaxed personal relation- 
ships with staff and boys. However, even this was not enough to 
prevent apparent role conflict on occasions when demands seemed 
excessive from one or other of those involved with the school. 

The organization of the campus, facilities and staff in the school 
clearly relates to Its aim of transmitting two traditions. Some overlap 
occurs in a few cases where personnel and facilities fulfil dual roles. 
In most other xespects there is an obvious duality in the-school. This 
is very apparent in the composition of the secular and religious teach- 
ing staff. In contrast, a di^sion of functions is less obvious in the case 
of the administrative, catrfing, and caretaking personnel, Where there 
is considerable blurring of areas of responsibility. As a result there is a 
hcightcHing of their' participation in many facets of school life. This 
helps to reduce their social distance from pupils, and increases'" the 
infofrmality of interpersonal relationships which .is a notable feature of 
""nool life outside the flassroom. 
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The allocation of time to activities in the school (the man-time orien- 
tation) relates closely to the way the school is organized and structured. 
A day is divided into periods for prayer, religious study, recreation and 
secular study. As a boy proceeds through the day, he comes firstly 
under the discipline of the* Great Tradition and its attendant norms and 
authority figures, then under the disciplineot^he academic tradition 
and its authority figures and norms.-Ia-effect there is a dialectical inter- 
play betw^een the tv^o traditions due to the way time is organized. Like 
a pendulum, the boy swings first to the Great Tradition,, then to the 
acadeiTiic tradition, then back again, and so on during the day. During' 
these oscillations, he snatches brief .moments to perform personal 
religious rituals or mitzvoU which are .based on an inner discipline 
ratherthan compliance'to an external authority figure. 



Morning Prayer and religious Study 

For boys of barmitzvah age the school day begins early. It is a school 
rule that they should 'attend Shacharis, th^Moming Prayer, which 
begins for them at 7.20 a.m. in the shul Some strictly observant boys 
would have already said private prayers on rising and befcfre coming 
to the school. Shacharis is followed by a communal breakfast in the 
dining hall, provided by the school at a nominal charge, the boys being 
forbidden to eat prior 'to the Morning Prayer. As for all group meals 
it is preceded by Benedicyon anck fi)llowed by Grace. 

By 8.50a.m. all boys of barmit^lah age,*wheth^ they attend Shacharis 
or not, are .expected to be in their cl;jsses for the tWQ^hours of religious 
study that follow. This is supervised by dieir Jewisl^lay and rabbinical 
teachcr^Sorne boys worship in their local synagogue, then come on 
to school for religious studies. -Other senior boys, either upden pres- 
sure from preparing for examinations or other, personal reasons do 
not get to sehool until secular studies start. If observant, they are able 
' 4 ' 
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tp'.pi:ay in their local synagogues, or the shul during thq morning 
before irddday. . .y^ 

the. secular grade and form structure provides the basis on which 
the boys are divided into groups for religious studies. However, a. few 
third^d fourth form boys are in^ advance of their peers, and attend 
morel^or groups in odier classes. One group studies around the 
large tabll in the shul, another in the library, and a group of junior 
boys in tire stafFroom. 

During the period from 8.50 to 10.50 a.m. the school settles to a . 
quiet hum of classroom activity with no distracting activities such as 
games or sport taking place in the playground. Discussion punctuated by 
the teacher's explanation, the rhythmical sing-song cadence of a boy 
reading from Chumash, or of a group chanting in Hebrew, comes 
from some lower-school grades.' More animated discussion takes place 
among the fifth and sixth forms, who are tackling the iVlmud. A rabbL 
expounds the Law in one room, a woman's voice leads^the singing 
a^prinialT^^grade in another. From subjective and impressionist^ 
observations of this nature,' a picture of the school during religious 
study emergesj^hat is qualitatively different from what it is when * 
secular work is uking place. 

Religious studies contftiuc until 10.50 a.m. when they are adjourfled 
for a brief recess. After this and a short school assembly, primary 
grades and P^rms i and 2 start secular work. The rest of the secondary 
school goes back to religious ^tudies for a furtll6f-4o minutes. 

Secular studies— the momingfierioci " 
The secular part of the day begins at i\s5 a.m. when the siren soynds - 
at the end of the short recess. At this signal, all primary^ Ip J^secOndary 
grades line up in front of the main teaching block with tMr teachers. 
The Principal or senior maste^ makes routine announ^ierlienls, ancl^lf ' 
gradesmoj^ off into their^^rooms. The primary cKirdren custom- 
arilyjBcp in a mdre-or-Iess neat crocodile' fussed over ^the teacher • 
in chl^e. Jostling, chatter and silliness are verbally checked. Secondary 
students are less well shepherded, and normally make their way to 
classes independently. Punctuality of both staff and students is con- 
standy stressed by the Principal: rime is too valuable to be wasted. 
His periodic visits to the playground and classVeems during this 
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assembly, and his commanding physical presence 'in black rabbinical 
garb provide both visual and verbal reinforcement bf this norm. 

Secular work is under way for all^y 11.40 a.m., when th6 four 
^nior forms complete religious studies. This time sees an exodus of 
. religious teachers; some rabbis g^'to the kitchen for a cup of tea and a 
snack. Two 40-minute periods follow, with each grade adheling to 
its individual time-table^ach class remains in its own room, and the 
specidlist teachers move aroun^^d school from class to cfass as their 
periods become due. The, ;.br^^^ creates a hiatus in^ 

control and discipline, as ;^das"/^^ left unsupervised if'its teacher 
has departed fpr another-rbom and the nc^it teacher is late. Noise, 
scuffling, and^wdiness a^ commoixvoccurrenccs in classrooms during 
the liiatus. Physical education classes carry on^in the playground, and 
the hoisq^of boys adds to that from classrooms. There i? a discemibly 
different tempo about the school during secular work in comparison 
with the tempo of religious studies. " 

All grades have a lunchtime recess betweer^ one a^^two o'clock 
each day for part of the year. However, between Pesack {April) and 
Stfccos (October) sclfool finishes on Friday a««f.r5 p.m. for all boys.to . 
enable them Xo get honi^cforc nightfall for the beginning of Shabbos 
and the ritual kindline|^f thef candles. As there is no Minchah prayer 
on Friday in view, ifl^s asstft:iation with the Sabbath, lunchtime is 
reduced Jo three quaf^^f an hour. School begins again at 1.45 p.m. 
on this day. ^^^^ 

The 10 minutes before the beginning of )i{aej)inchtime recess see 
^crocodiles' of ^imary school boys^^eii;^ t^ken to the toilfct, and to 
wash their hands at the large stainless steel troughs (with varying 
degrees of thoroughness), before being shepherded in line to the dining 
hall for supervisedlunch. The secondary school stops at one o'clock. 
Many boys leavfc tnb classrooms boisterously, only a small proportion 
reaching up to touch the mezuzah on the doqr jamb. Others lirlger 
behind to discuss' work, gossip, or v>aste time. They have to be shooed 
out and reminded to get to mdinchali. . " T j 

Lunchtime rituals— the Minchah prayer and recreation 
The Afternoon Service {Minchah) starts at about 1. 15 p.m., and must 
be attended by all boys who are i^irm/Z^rt^j/i before they have their 
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V lunches. In contrast to ^hacharis, which takes place in the shul, Minchdh 
is conducted in snjall groups at various locations around the campus. 
The sixth form uses its own small room at^he rear of the 5/zm/. Junior 
and middle forms assemble in the synagogue itself; fourth and /ifth 
forms pray in the red-brick library building. The prayers are led by a 
senior boy, an adult, or by a rabbi if'pfesent. 

At this timte, students of tiie Rabbinical College also pray tbgetheit 
^and t.heir ^roQin at the end of the dining hall beyond the partition 
echoes with the quiet drone of voices, now all in unison, now anti- 
phonally as the prayer leader chants the phrases and others respond. 
The metric, beat and stress^ used in the prayer produce an almost 
hypnotic rhythm taken up by some -worshippers, who rock forward 
and back in time with the cadence. Oth&^jjlGys, howvcr, seem less 
^ observant. Sot/ic of those praying in the library gaze out of the window 
in seeming disregard of tKt proceedings. 

Meanwhile the jufiior ^primary, grades complete their meal with a 
, Grace, and some wash their hajids supervised by the .duty teacher if she 
|is Jewish.. The school sccrcfeiry sits at a small table near one of the glass 
dodr^^to the adjacent kindergarten, and eails her own meal. She also 
supervises hand-washing bc?i^e and^aftefthe meal, and has a pile of 
cards on which the Benediction is written to give out to those at each 
table. A duty master or mistress watches over the boys, and tries to 
maintain a degr&e of good l;)chaviour and order. 

^ Followmg Minchah, the senior boys come in. Some wash their hands 
peffunctprily, or have already washed thiem in one of the troughs in 
the playground. A grqat variation in the care talden oyer this i* evident. 
Some, usually junior, boys merely touch the tap /with their fingertips or 
allow a few. "drops to fall upon them, ^yen though it is forbidden tft^at ' 
without first washing "the hzx]^S'^Kitzur Schtdchan Aruch, 40 : 14). . 

The more careful take a 'longer time and ca^,out the ritual 
deliberately and^carcfully. Tlie water pitcher Is filled held in the left^ 
hand and Water ppured twice over the right, covering the entire hand 
as f/r as the wrist. Tbi« is repeated for the left hand, holding the water 
pitcher in the. right. After rubbing the hands together a Benediction 
is recited -in Hebrew witlf the hands .uplifted: *Blesscd art Thou, 'Q> 
Lord our God, King of the universe, ^ who hath sanctified iis by His 
cc^mmandmcnts and hath commanded us concerning the washing of 
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*the hands'. The hands are then dried. In one instance g.bserved, one - 
boy, known for his Orthodoxy, goes further to avoid cforitaminating 
his washed right hand by contact with either his left hand or tfee 
pftcher. He covdrs the right hand with the towel hanging on the wall 
before pouring Water from the pitcher onto' the left hand, despite the 
obvious awkwardness the action^uscs. ^ v . 
Lunch is a nois^ occasion. The boys sit, at long trestle tables and, 
, following Benediction,. chattet without stoppii>g. Often so much food . 
is spilt on tables and occasionally in the floor, that the room has to be 
thoroughly cl^ed^and swept oui by the caretaker at the end of the 
period. As soon as all the senior Joys have left; the ^students of the 
Rabbinical College eat lunches prcivided by the' kitchen. Washing of 
hands and the Benediction are carmed out punctiliously, the form of 
both Benediction and Urace varyihg according to the number and 
^ kind of persons present at table. Finally all are fi^iished, Grace is recited, \ 
hands are washed, and the hall is vacated for the caretaker to start 
cleaning up. ' ' 

Some boys eat their lunche^ji^ outside in the playground. By 1.30. 
p.m., most boys are in the playground occupied with ^ variety of 
games according to the^season, the weather or space available. Some 
hang around the cldssrooms, although they are strictly put of bounds. 
Lunchtime .sees anoUier form of hiatus in discipline and control, as 
most senior staff are having their lunches, and the one duty master or 
xnistrcss in the yard cannot be everywhere at once. A probationer 
prefect is supposed lo assist with maintaining* discigli*;. He Ijias the 
L duty of going around the teaching block beforefcnd during the lunch- 
time to make sure that all rooms are vacat^ and .doors lo,cked. 
However, as in ^n^ school, this does not prevent boys getting in 
' again later, through one devious means or ano"tHer\* ' , 



The secular afternoon 
Tx^achii^ starts.again at tw6 o'clock. Classroom work takes place over 
three 40-minute periods ip,th^ secbndaiy school. These last ftntil an 
afternoon recess at^ ,g;5^j:j^'clock, which gives an opportunity for staff 
carrying on teaching later in the afternoon to snatch a, cup of tea. At 
tl^ tirfre thqse lower school boys who do not remain bclfind for 
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special religious plasses go home. Recess^aUo sees an influx of some 
part-rime teachers w^o are able tp finish theirVfiJl-time , teaching jobs 
early enough to get over to' the school to start tcSthine at 4.15 p.m. 

The secular period after lunch is also occupied by sporhor physical 
education classes in the yard and, again, the noise of tttfc acriviries 
combines with that of the classrooms, just before 3.30 p.m.; parents' 
of the primary school cliildreri gather in the yard to await their charges 
who arc dismissed at that time. Girls from the sister school make .their 
way to the same spot. The noise of greerings, gossip by the wofneh, 
and finally tlie emergence of the primary grades can produce such 
distracrions in the classrooms that teaching in the senior forms is 
almost impossible, and is quite often' suspended for a brief period. 

An exception to the predominantly secular afternoon is the'work of 
a small, specially ^selected group- of primary school boys. They are 
taught by a male Jew in a small', prefabricated hut in the girls' play- 
ground. Their studies are almost entirely Jewish, with biblical study 
taking place at the table in the shtd under the guidance of a'$enio^ 
teaching rabbi. Even at such au early age the knowledge of these young 
pupils is extensive, and rivals that of maay sixth-formers. This* is the 
cqliivalent of the traditional cheder or elementary Jewish school, which 
is the prdlude to higher Jewish studies antj a life devoted to Jewish 
learning: 

By 4.15 p.m. all the primary grades and Forms i and 2 have departed, 
with the exccp^n of a smajl group which jr^emains behind to take 
studies in the MishnaK (Mishnayis) under the tuition of a senior teaching ' 
rabbi. They work from 4.10 p.m. until 5 p.m. Th^class is voluntary 
for primary grades, but supposedly compulsory for junior forms. 
Despite this, not all from Forms i and 2 attend. * 

Boys in the middle and senior, schooLpomfeue secular work under 
cithel: full-rime,or part-time secular stafTThird-formers go home after 
onc ^pcriodf the remainder continue until 5*. 30 p.m. Matricuhtion 
students in some subjecfs may have to continue studying well into^the 
'evening if this is the only time available for a part-time teacher, Th'eir 
work i^stricriy secular. Maariv, the Evening Prayer, is said at home- in 
private, or at the local synagogue. For many s^^iot boys, another 
period of religious stiidy is undertaken before going to bed. ^ 

More rime for I'eligious work is available at school on Sunday. 
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Classes for Grade 5 and above are helc^at the school between 10 a.m. 
and I p,m. It is a school rule that all students at these levels should 
attend, Senior students are exempted when they have to take secular, 
instruction on the same day if their teacher cannot come at another 
time. As on wc.ek-qg^s between 8.50 and 10,50 a,m. the drone of 
activity in the classrooms continues uninterrupted by sport or games 
m the yard. Apart from the one or two part-time secular teachers, who 
might be taking a class for a secular subject, the remaining teachers arc 
all Jewish, rabbis or lay staff as on week-days. 

Daily routine /or two boys of the Book 
What docs thi's time-table mean .for Jewish boys? Those in the fourth 
form are a representative sample those in the secondary school who 
are barmitzvah} Their daily and weekly routines were compiled in 
, consider a ble'd6 tail during the research, and illusjfrafe how boys in the 
•"sarriple spend >^eir time in response to the demands of the two 
traditrons. " * • ' . ' 

Without exception all boys include basically similar, activities in 
their dail)^outines;'6nly the order in which some occur and the tirne 
devoted to each vary from boy t^'feoy. Sleep, prayers, meals, religious 
studies, secular studies at school,^homework, recreation, and incidentals 
such as washing, dressing, and travelling to school constftute a boy's 
weekly activities. What marks hi ip off from the goy'^ is the time set 
aside for graycrs and religious studies. It is quite considerable, even for 
those few boys who did not claim to be highly religious. To accom- 
modate, the demands of the religious life more mundane activities of 
^leeping, eating and recreation are adjusted accordingly, for several • 
\ hoyp it^necessairy to get up at 5,45 a.m., though most others rise later, 
but^all ^fore 7 a.m. Going to bed for^the majority occurs between 
6,30 and 10.30 p.m. ' . 

A'^From information on .what can be termed an ideal typC} of fourth 
form 'average Orthodox boy*, the following allocation of time to^ 
activities can be worked ou(. Prayers and religious duties receive one 

I. The suggcsrion of Dr A. M. Hasofer, now Professor "OfStaristics, at. tl?.c University of 
• New South Wales. ^ . ' ^ I - , 

i. Goy (Hch) — "people*. A term mid to refer to the non-Jew (pi. Goyim)* 
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and a half hours per day: Religious studies receive three hours. Secular 
work (including homework) is allocate J seven and a half to' eight and 
a half hours. Together with an average of eight hoy^s sleep, these 
activities total between zo and«2i hours. The remaining time is given 
to meals, washing and dressing, domestic chores,- and recreation! It is 
hardly necessary to comment that there is little time for a boy with 
such a routine to participate in organized, after-school sport of the type"* 
chat can consume two hours'per evening in many a non-Jewish inde- 
pendent school o( the academic tradition. / 

A more Orthodox boy's time is* eveninore restricted. The *y^y"g 
Chassid'— another ideal type constructed frpiii several boys in Form 4, 
but relating to no one boy ih^articular— has the following allocation 
of time. Prayers takcsom^^'tVo ltt)urs; religious studies take five hours. 
TTie ktter/include an hour or i»re of 'privat Talmud study in the 
cvcnpg before Maoriu and dinntj^. A further hour of:religious study 
might be taken later "in the evening before going to bed. Secular work 
at school takes about five hours, the same time as for the 'average 
Orthod ox boy, but homework is reduced to about an hour in the 
evening. Recreation time-is also reduced. During the 'day it consists 
of the 10 minutes break before 11 o'clock in the morning, the 40 
minutes or so at lunch time, 10 minutes at four o'clock in ;he afternoon 
and perhaps half an hour or 59 in\he evening^^'totaf of ojne ^ni^z 
•half hours a day. Sleep ifiight be reduced to seven or seven and a half 
hours. Eating might even be curtailed to the morning and evening 
meals; is in the case, of &ne of tlie most Qrthodox boys who does not 
eat lunck ^„ ' ' - 

Contrasts between the week-en^ routines * 

Wpek-ends,, the Sabbath and Sunday, 4iow the most striking contrast 
between the young Chassid andthewerage Orthodox boy ia'routine. 
Secutai;^^ stops entirely for the durarion o( the. Sabbath for both, 

^W^'^^^" lasts from 

Wfe^^ onrthe-Fnd^^ sunset on the Saturday. During this 

P5."°^JLp^?y^^P^^ ^ake up sonic six to seven hours 

for all^TOr tn^^im^^hassid, religious study takds up the majority 
of Saturday ^t&ibo^et ween the two niairi services, and part of the 
evening after il^^Ki^. Sunday activities can include some four hours or 
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. more of religious study : a period between \S'W/i<7r/5* and Minchah^ two 
lengthy periods in the ^ftemdon and one after Maarh in'the'^evening. 
In additipn^rto , these studies ^n Sunday, a limited time might be allo- 
cated for secular homework in' the morning before, religious study. 
More recreation time would be available, however, between the twp 

./ periods^f ^eligicHis study in the aftarrjioon. The only recreation oh 
•the Sabbath ipightjha^e c6me iust before- bed which 'could oc^cur later 
^ than on week-days.- ' / ' * , ! 

* \^ In. contrast, the average Orthodox boy might put in two to three 
' . ^ hours of religious study between the two Sabbath^^iervices or after 

Maariv in the evening., 5on?e ^ix boys do -riot study at all on. Saturday 
. according to their weekly fime-tables. .They have lengthy^ recreatioji 
periods instead. N6t all boys attend thb school for S.unday ^ming. 
religious classes, but those who do spend abput aii^jiour'^t religious ' 
s^udy.- A'comiderable part of Sunday is devoted to recreation. ^ ' ^ 
The way,;?tirne is utilized in the school shows' the obvious influence of 
, ..fagjli traditions, but It isxlear that morcj^mphasis is J)laced,6n catering ' 
, for',\^e Great Tradition than the academic, tspepklly in out-of-school - 
time. The tin^e-table of the young, Chassid illifstrates this most .strik- 
ingly, Itjsjlso important to note -that small periods of time are-iised f 
^ by many hoys to carry out the various mitzvot which are a feature of^ 
.V Orthodox Judaism. Religious studies and gjp^ervances sfre giyen their 
\3ue prominence, especialjy in the' case of the yo'ung Chassid,' again jn 
close adherence to the Law." They are not so prominent in the'nnie- 
table of the average Orthodox 'boy, but still q<ccupy an appreciable'' 
/ . part of his day. ; ^ * ' * . ■ . * ' 

Although tlieracademic tradition is given its due amou5tk)f tinie, in* 
terms 6f secular studies at schpol aJid homework, one thing missing, 
\ which would be clearly featured in the time-table of pther independent' 

* schools, is-the time dcvgted t9 Sport. This does not feature veiy Jargely 
in any boys time-table. Sporrt is not given priority, especially jn terms 
of tte tegular after-school practice and week-end fixtures sq c9nimon » 
jn the independent school system. The latter would beorufcj out.iri'^^ny • * 
. case by the demands of thc^Sabbath. A small proportign of less observ-^ 

ant boys do belong to sports teams* that play on* Saturday aftemoqns, - 
' but^Aey are the cxceptipns rather than the rulel^In this aspect cff scliqol " 
' life» -the Great Traelition clearly* oj^weighs the academic. * 
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• Ritual and ceremony are important ways of f ertoforcing^abd Organ izifig * 
.the transmission of tcacfition" In a sqrhoof, they are components, in the. 
learning ^experiences available tp the children, and Jchereby * help to 

A transmit its particular emotional patterns and c^lectiv^; beliefs. In^ 
/ 'consequence,, grouj) coTiesiveness is strengthcfiecJ, important historical 
' 7 assoda^ops and their ^meanihgs are rehearsed, ahd-refnforced for each 

■ * generatio^ of p^ils. . » ' " . ' . ' ^ 

The disttndtTDn between ritual 'anjl ceremony is taken here to be tone 
of scale, and complc3city rather than of kindt A ceremony is a. more or 
'less,f6rmal, standardized sequence of rituals p^or^ied or celeferatecl 
coJlectivJsry by a»''group. iUtuals' can *be performed by an nridividual 
' f acting alone.* la the preceding chapters, several examples' have been 
' notei: reGiting a Bles;sing, jwashing hands, touching' the hx^zuzah. 
Secfidar ac^yity in school fcajj also be ritualized, for e5f ample, putting' 
^up one's hand to attract attention in class, standing up when someone ' 

* jcnters the room. -"^ : ' ^ - 

* ^ -By such ritualization,' actions^-are invested wjth an impprtanfre which 
'"^^^mscenfJs their mere performance:*^*Ritual in hypians generally refers 

to a relatively rigid pattern of acts specific to a situation which con- 

• 'struct a framework of meaning over and beyond the specific situatioiial 

■ ;pie3nings' (Be'mstein et al.; 1971: 160). As defined, ceremonies ^e 

• collectively peribrnied tmals, and thus also construct frameworks of 
v meaning^. The "main concern df.this chapter is with the types of cere^ 

• mpnies that ^n be distinguished in th^ school," and the extent to v^hich - 
they strengthen the "tiuality that has begun to. emerge in previous 
chapter^ * .... ? • 

►j^.Ty^es Dfcerempiljes ;/ , : * ' ' • • • . J • * . 

I>evfeing typologies U gei^'jlly fraught with dangers but strt' attempt 
'•*i& nia*de in this; sectioij.*to deyoe a'^schenia of cefeiitonies that wci;^ 
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• witnessed in the schpol over thl^^ It can first be c6nsidered in 
'secular' terhiy as transmitting tw^^^^^ instrumental one and * 
an expressive one. The former cjoj^i^^ and 
judgments' involved in the acquisi^n^Sbp^^ (vocationally import- 
ant) skills. The lajter consists of *actt^itie), procedures and judgments 
involved in thcT transmission of valuer and th^ir derived norms' 
(Bernstein et aL, loc. cit.). ' 
^ The expressive/instjrumental dichotomy is'i^miliar ih> anthropology, 
being applied usually to ritual and ceremony, it thus seems appro- 
priate to take the view that the school transmits the instrumental 
culture through instrumental ceremonies and the expressive culture 
. through expressive ceremonies. Thus, equating "secuW wildhi Se 
academic tradition, wc might expects to find in. the life of the School 
cerembni'es that relate to the acquisition of knowledge and skills 
appropriate to the academic Gurnculatn. ^rid ceremonies that convey 
its Values and their iieriO^ed norms' 

We can assume that the Gi^at Traditiq^js also^^^mitted by rituals 
and ceremonies, which are l^oth religious and infua^itb the sum total 
_ofJewishnesf^(K/Wrf/i/ito), albeit with a strong- Lubavitcher quality. 
, U seenis proper to refer to this element of the school as religious. 
Follo^^^ng Il.ober&on (1970 : 54 ff). we can apply the' instrumental 
expressive dichotomy to its 'orientations to religious activity'. Thus, 
allowing for 1^h religious and secular activities in the school, ^d ' 
.the two types (^ceremonies relating to each, four distinctions c^n be . 
cross-tabulated as in the following schema.^ 

\;v»-fb<^r types of ceremonial orientatior^can be distinguished. The first! 

t>be^termed the expressive-reKgiQas' type of ceremony. This ' 
ik Mecrive religious rituals relating to .the 'transmission of values 
_ .their derived .norms'. Those persc/ns involved ^rp adherents of the 
ideelbgy and co^tgation associated with the School. The second • 
^ tjjpe of cerentjilgl^an ' be>termed imtrumental-religibus, in which i 

disseminate aspects of the ideology, particu- - 
larqnt^associated knowledge and skills, in order to persuade others of -'^ 
' .Its desirability, or superiority. A clear manipulative element is present, 



1. Bvcd on a similar schema of Robertson, but substituting *cxpr«sivc' for his term 
. 'coniummatory'. < 
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Table 2. Types of ceremoniar orientation ' 

Ceremonial . Ttadirion 



Religious ' Secular 

(Great Tradition) (academic tradition) 



Expressive i _ j 

' Itistnjmcntal 2 ^ 4 

with ceremony being a means to an end, rather than an end in itself. 

The third and fourth types are those associated with the academic 
tradition. ^ £3(pre^ve-secalar ceremonies are * designed to express 
the values and norms of the school as an academic institution. 
Instrumental-secular ceremonies involve activities relating to the 
acquisition of knowledge and skills which, are likely to be vocationally 
important. As with their religious counterparts, instruiiiental-secular 
ceremonies are manipulative and involve altering or attempting to alter 
the status quo, even if only to improve standards of academic achieve- 
ment. , ^ 

We can discuss a number of distinguishing features common to 
each of the types of ceremonial orientations along the lines qf Sklare 
(1958 : 357)» who applies the features to religious worship: These are 
the prbgram^ontent, and form of the ceremonies. The first refers 
to the set timwfend customary occasions foj; holding ceremonies. The 
secbnd refers to. their logical^and philosophical justificatiofa in terms of 
interdependent beliefs, traditions, m^ths, and principles., The third 
/refers to the 'external appearances' of the ceremonies — tKe behavioural 
^outdomes, expressed attitude's, and/shared goals. As" Sklaro' notes, 
content and form are strictly inseparable, but are distinguished sep- 
arately, here for>purposes of analysis. ^ 

Expressive-^kgious ceremonies » ' ' * 
The program . , ^ , - ' 

The school meticulously follows the religious calendar , of Orthodox * 
JudaismvExpressive-religious ceremonies arc held on a daily and weekly 
basis. Other prominent ceremonies zrc cdlendrical^'miLriing stages in the 
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annual cycle ofactivities. The weekly Sabbath, tl)e three set times for 
daily prayer, and the major Festivals an;! Fasts constitute ihe basic 
program. r . , ' 4 , 

The Sabbath and daily pfayers h^ve been disGUssedaJ^c, and the 
emphasis was placed on their function in maldng^.rimcavailablc^ for 
religious worship. The major Festivals are also important occasions for 
vvorship, but/their nature and dominant thernjcs are thrown into relief, 
however, when they*'are considered en fc/oc. There are five Festivals 
observed daring the year: the three Pilgrim Festivals [Pesach, Shavuot 
and Succos), Rosh Hdshanah ai^id Yom Kippur. To these biblical Festivals 
have been added soqie post-biblical ones. These are divided into full 
Festivals, with their special ceremonial and Liturgy Qhirim and 
Chamkah), and semi-Festivals such as the anniversary of th^ traditional 
death of Moses, the New Year of Trees, Lag ba-Omer, and Hoshana'' 
Rahhah. * ' ^ ' ' 

TZher^ are six Fasts which the observant JeW miist dbserve during the 
year. Of ^hese the most stringent are Yom Kippur dLuA Tisha B'Av, 
which both last 24 JiouK, The period of abstention for the remainder 
is from dayl)reak untirn'ig^tfall. Apart from Vbrn Kippur, all Fasts 
which coincide with-, the Sabbath are generally o^i^erved on th 
Si tfidity following. 

Cotntnt of Ceremonies ~ * 

The ideological justification for ^e 'ceremonial life of Orthodox 
Judaism has involved comjilex rabtiniSal debate which cannot be 
explored at'lengtlj hore. Some indication of its cpmplexity emerged 
in drawing up the valu& orientation typology, but it seems possible to 
bring together some of the interdependent ideas about which some 
consensus seems to have been established, \ ' . '* 

Ceremonies have an underlying ideology which stresses, th^sir conse- 
cratoky and disciplinary function expressing the Jew's fealty to God; 
As Epstein has commented: 'Consecration is also the keynote of the 
multiplicity of rites that encompass the life of the Jew' (Epstein, 1959 : 
161). As ceremonies have historical roots dating back to biblical^imes, 
historicity- seems an important component in 'cferem'onial. The Pilgrim 
Festivals combine riiotives of agricultural than^giving and com- 
memoratioiv6f major historical events in the life of the Jewish people. 

/ , 68 ■ . ■ 
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PeiflcA commemorates the anniversary of th? Exodus from Egypt; 
Shavuot, the Revelation upon Mount Sinai; Succos, the 40 years 
, wandering in th^ >Yild'erness. In contrast, the Festivals of Rosh Hashanah 
and Yom Kippur *are celebrated as purely religious occasions of judg- 
^/ ment, atonement, and reconciliatioii' With God> (Werl^wsky & 
Wig6der, 196^ : 144). However thqir historical origins are still obvious 
in the biblical injunction^'^n which they are based. 

All Easts, are similarly derived from^historical events or, as in the case 
of Yom Kippur, ? specifjg bibli^l injunction *yf^shall afflict, your souls' 
• (tev. 23 : 27). Tnc remainder are days of mbtuaiing commehtorating 
tragic events in Jewish history. Four of them date back to the period 
of the Fir^t Temple, or immediately after its destruction b^'Nebttchad'- ' 
nezzar in 587 b.c.e.2 The Fast^ of Esther {Adar ^j), to celebrate t(ie 
delivery o^thaj^s from the^rant Haman, was^iflj;^er addition. 

Collectivity is a^ closely related component of c|BH6bnial. It.is part 
and parcel 6f ceremony by definition, but the collective character of^. 
ceremonies is given explicit recognition in Judaism. It is firstly apparent 
in tfcp liturgical, as^ppposcd to the biblical, names for the Pilgrim 
Festivals, in which the term *ou^' pccurs. Pesach is *The Season of our 
Frccdoin ; .Shdvuot "the Season of the Givinj^ of our Torah'; Succos 
' *The Seasoh of our Rejoicing*. Collectivity is' clcariy. apparent in 
the Liturgy and worship which are fundamental , to ail ceremonies. 
' Alth^u^h worship is coUectivc, its style is jndividualisticf informally- 
Cojniducttd artd worshipper-centred!^^lare^j958.: 65^ f.n. 12). These 
are .die f^onnotatiohs' of the Yfddish;teon.V/(it/6'n ^meaning '*pray', as 
witnessed in Orthodox 5/1 w/^. ^' ' . ' - ' 

Form of ceremonies ^ . < ' . ' * ' ° 

The outc^omes of the interdependent content components of conse- 
cration, historicity, collettivity of worship, and style of prayer*are 
various types of intepctklfti incidents,, which involve boys'mnd adult ^ 
members of the congregation attending the shul. Although this isi;t)ut 
" one' of tht^ settings in' which such incidents occur, it is there" daat^ „ 

■ ■ , . \ : ^. ; 

2. As the Jewish calendar is lunisoi^r, exact equivalence in the Julian or Gtegorian. 
' ^cndars calinot be fixed. The approximate months in whidi the fasts 'occur are: * 
• Tisha B*Au (Ay 9) — late Jiily or more usually August ; Tammuz 1 7— July ; Tishrei j 
September; Tern 10— bte December, early January. * ^ ^^*' 

69' ■ ■ « • . * ' 1^: 
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expressive-religious ceremonies are nipst obviously^ conducted in a 
manner sanctioned both by tradition and Hoiy Wqtrin the following 
account, no attempt can be made to describe fully every -major cere- 
Imony I attended. Instead, I try- to catch something of the ^vour' of 
cefemonial life in the iA/W— the general patterns of collective behaviour 
and its concomitant emotional dynamics. 

Participants in the majority of ceremonies comprise adult men and 
women, and children of both sexes. There seems to be no problem of 
obtaini^^g a tninyan o( idvlt majles, as not only laity but also young 
Lubavitcher rabhi^ d&i^en in the shuU This may seem unexceptional, 
but other synago^es^in the area cannot alw^s gather the necessary 

minyan. This was brought home^ to meVheh I <|pcrheajd F in 

my fprm urgently pleading with a fnend to cometohis small synagogue 
arid make x mityyan iov M^^riv. Soijie days previously, he had told • 
me that his family hatt-iiadved iiftto the neighbourhood of the school, ' 
because getting a wj/wy^w in his fpnne^^^^^^ had bceni»^taially im- 
possible. * ' V: 4^ 

Although worship is collective in the iilK^t'pardcipants^iephysically . 
sepairated according'to|fe s(^^^^ sit in . 

the balcony. Their sep^^t>ri ffom the men is coitoouhclcd by tha*' 
muslin curtain, which is' an effective screen durir^^osV services. 
However, at ceremohies,s4ch a» the Reading of the Megillah (The 
Scroll of Esther) at Purim, or during Simchas Torah—both occasions of 
rejoicing and mild, licensed ii\ea:y-making— the curtain is dispensed " 
with altogether.- EYen.durine.the Sabbath services, it is liot uncommon 
to see women drawing the Artaui asiSe mqnientarily for 4 quick peep 
at the proceeding^ below: • - ^ 

Breakdown of sexual sepa^g^ticMi, with a consequent increase in, the 
infornwlity of the proceeirfings-Voccurs to an extent from the Custotfi'of 
Visiting . Small children -of botVsexes wander inta th.e main chancier 
of the shul to find their fathers, or^ay accompany them for part^^f 
the service. During the procession^pf the Scrolls at Simchas Torah.'^O] 
throughout the Reading of the Mt^lIah,%mM chiWren taVe an actiyi 



role in proceedinjgs: In the former they join the processi9n, carrying 
small scrolls or flags. In the lattqr they help raise the derisive cacophony 



^ 3^^>^" • 10 a jv^t'mafef^nccd*^ for prayer. ^ . | 
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with rattles (^ro^er^), or by banging and stamping whenever the name 
<^ the Villain* Haman occurs, as the reader tells the "story from the 

• bitnab. Their too energetic participation in this tradition, which dates, 
back to the thirteenth century in Germany and France, eam^ them 
frowns from the adults or a reprimand (rfrni the bursar. He scurries 
anxiously around, stopping small boys fronibanging pew lids up ^nd 
down, or hitting them||||th various objects. 

Adolescent boys arc in the congregation as a matter of course, or 
worship in an adjoining room at services conducted by the^Luba- ' 
vitch^r Youth. Occasionally an older girl Ife sei^down 'from the 
balcony to fetch a small .child, but comes only to the door of the main ^ 
hall without venturing in. She eithjcr manages to signal tq the child;7or 

^ gets a' message relayed to her father, by othgr members of the congre- 
gation. 

Invjolvement of young children and adolescent boys and girls is thus 
a oot;^e feature of life in the shuL Thf y are always there on Sabbath 
* and Festivals, boys dressed in best suits and wearing hats or yarmelkehs 
— miniature editions of their fathers — girls in best dresses. Little ones 
wander around freely. Young boys may keep together in small groups, 
taking part in worship, or chat^ng and sometimes sky-larking so that 
they earn a reprinund from nearby adults. ^Oldcy: .yotiths keep in 
smaller- groups, and are more conscious of tlieir religious duties. On . 
occasions, however, this does not prevent them looking up to the 
balcony to catch a glimpse of the girls present, or obviously indulging 
in social gossip during the Readings. The most serious youths take an 
active part in worship. Some congregate in small groups around the 
bimah during prayer and' Readings, others dauen With fervour in the 
aisles at the .side of theiiaU. \ i \ 

The presence of childre^Mid youths accentuates a marked feature of-^ 
all* the ceremonies I-attefldgft— the informality and: mobility" of adult 
participles. Pew^re availabTe and some are occupied at all times, Ijut 
hien frequently wander out qf the main hall during the Readirfg or 
repetition of some prayers for a chat or saioke" in the foyer. Mean- 
while the service contihue^a^d5.fie heavyWing doors^hat separate 
it from the hall. Even insi qM|fc e Is. an imoressi^ of incasant motion 
and apparent lack of order^^ffieinen sit relativef^ still in their -pews 
intent on devotions, only and moving at the appropriate ritual 
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, niDments in the Liturgy. Others are constantly turning around to look 
""^ar^thers/or occasionally half rise and lean over to talk to a neighbour. 
Apparently inattentive, worshippers' eyes ro^e around the shut glancing 
^ here and there. Heads crane ^o catch a glimpse of an acquaintance, a 
" hand automatically flicks the tallit Over the shoulder from which it has 
fallen or more dramatically sweeps it back into position. 

Many worshippers stand and move around in the aisles or theHtt)ace 
at the back of thg sbul behind (the pews. Some of their moveiJ^t is 
. purely spontaneous, while part^Nof it are related to thexmial gestures^ 
associated with prayer. This is p/rticularly evident in thegeihiflexions 
and prescribed steps at various points^ in the Shenfbneh Esreh^, a Silent 
Prayer .which tonstitutes the most important part of the Morning 
Service next,to the Shema. Th,e Lubavitcher rabbis, some cons|)icuous 
in their black silk kapotas.'gartels, and broad-brimmed black hats, are 
more emphatic in their movements^an others.^ On occasions, their 
actions have a charismatic flamboyan^re, accentuated by their distinctive 
dress and the intangible authority of their general demeanour.. They 
are always quick to start the ^hassidic changing and hand^ilapping if 
the mood aiid moment of festive ceremonies are appropriate. One 
senses that here is something of the euphoric hkhlahahuth of the 
^ Chassrdim, ^the 'paratroopers of religion' to adopt Firth's (1964 : 294) 
^ description of dedicated religious mystics. 
^ Despite the apparent disorder and lack of decorum, due in part to 
there being no distinction between the secular and sacred in Judaism, 
there is always present in the shul a basic reverence and devotion, 
accentuated by symbolic^ituals of many kinds. As the Scroll is taken 
* from the Ark to the himah by a rabbi, worshippers move forward, to - 
. touch or kiss it reverentfy. On Simchas Torah whenlall Scrolls are pro- 
cessed; it is mitzvah for all to perform this ^ct. As' many as possible ^ 
press around the Scrolls, cradled carefully in the arms of those carrying 
them: in the^ euphoric seven ^circuits {hakkapjfot) 6( the hall. Children 
are held up to kiss the Scrolls, and those old enough may even have 
ail opportunity to carry one in the cjrcle dancfng that occurs on this : 



4* Shemoneh Esreh (Hcb.)— *JEightceh Benedictions'; more ustially known sa th^ Amidahy 

the *prayer to be slid standing*; 
5. Kapota (9idd,)^2 calf-length', black coat worn by extremely Orthodox Jews and 

Chassidim ; gariel (Yidd.)— girdle madt of black silk or wool 

t 
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Festival after the service. Reading the Scroll is similarly iriWsted With 
symbolic actions that heighten the reverence in which it is held. \ 

At Succos, symbolism is a dominant aspect during the Hallel praye^ 
on each of the days of ^e Festival. After reciting the appropriate 
Benediction — *to take the lulav\ adult males hold the four species in 
their hands, and *wave' them while reciting the Psalms constitutihg 
the prayer. *Waving' consists of making jabbing movements of the 
four species in four directions as well as upwards ^and downwards. 
They arc also carried in^i circuit of the synagogue oif each of the days. 
The spectacle of waving 'palm fronds and absorbed, devoted, ritual 
movements in tht shul is a. memorable one. It emphasizes dramatically 
the ancient, historical basis of Ortliodox Judaism, in obedience to the 
biblical injunction. 

And yc shall take you on the first day of the fruit of goodly trees ; branches 
of palm trees, boughs of thick trees and willows of the brook and rejoice 
before the Lord your God seven days (Lev. 23: 40). 

The four species (Heb. Arbaah minim) are traditionally made up oT^ 
one palm branch (lulav), held in the right hand; one esrog (a species 
of. citrus fruit) held in the^left hand, three sprig? df myrtle and two 
willow rwigs which are btund together and held with the lulav. 
. Such a description coQvcys little of the Liibavitcher style with ^hich 
this particular ceremony* is carried out. The day I attended, about a 
quarter of the congregation had the four species. Before Hallel many 
left the hall to fetch them. The;:shammas beckoned'me out t6 the com- 
Inunal succah at the ^ck of the dining room where a bustle of activity 
^was taking pl^e.^ Men were straighteh^g thiir lulavim, cir arr^ging 
the willow fronds by passing them with a caressing motion thirough 
their fingers. After the 'waving* in the shul the circuit began. All those* 
with the four speciesjoined in,^hanting quietly* One or two fathers 
carried their Jitlle sons in the procession. The rabbi beckoned other ^ 
children to the bimah wK%e he handed^them sweets fished from h|s 
pocket. While membei^of the cbngregation fi.|;ed o5t aftex the service, . 




s6!^Shammas (Hcb.) — *<e^van^S^J^kc^^^^figjdk tljc^^iM^ifnid equivalent to a church 
" sexton. Duties include keeping so omJir during* worship, supplying visiting 
members of the congregation with tfllisim (j«^yer- shawls) or prayer books if they 
^ ' have none, and making communal announcements — in this shul in Yiddish. 
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the rabbi and other Lubavitchers started a Chassidic round dance*^ 
with sey^zl rabbinical jtuHents and boys from the school The fcbW 




parents 

and o'tbers living in the same block of flats. ' * 
. The emotio\aal fervour evident on this occasion, as at ni^y other 
ceremonies,-Ovf ed much to Chassidic and Eastern European influences. 
Purely religious rituals such as the spine-chilhng blasts of the shophar 
on Rosh Hashanah, or the rabbi's deeply moving rendition oi^Kol 
Nidrei which commences Yom Kippur, haVe am intrinsic emotional 
impa(tt. Their effects are heightened by the often unobtrusive Chassidic 
style of conducting worship). In concentrating on the bitHah durinig the 
Reading of the^Scrpll. I alnfost missed noticing a rabbi leartlng across 
' the vacated prdyer desk at the front of the shul. This is an old Chassidic 
custom, I was -informed. While Torah is being read^ a Chassid must 
guard the prayer de^k. Unless told, I would also have \>cen unawarj^that 
. the Lubavitchers use their ovm variation bfHebrew and Aramaic in pray- 
ers ;.one the^onsider more akin to the original language qf the Bible. 

Some customs, wliether of Eastern European folk or Chassidic 
origin, are more obtrusive. The rabbi in white kittel, patrolling the 
shul during the long Morning Service of Yom Kippur, hushes the 
gossip of a group of men seated at the back of the hall, then oflFers-us . 
all a pinch of snuff from a small silver box.7 *Phew! that's strong,' 
comments, one with a wry grimace, *but it will keep me awake'. Of 
Eastern European tradition also, is the custom of auctioning Readings 
of the Torah or the privilege of officiating at various rituals to do with 
unbinding, holding and rebipding the Scroll on the bimah. <On Rosh 
Jiashanak for instance, many hbriours were auctioned by the jhammas! 
the proceedings being conducted as usual in Yiddish. 

Young Lubavitcher. rabbis an(3 boys from the school formed a solid 
group in front of the himah oilthis occasion, and Were a focus of much ' 
prayer and song. The rabbi frequently turned to them to whip up the 
singing with broad sweeps of his clenched hands. The obvious fervour 
they generated was a welcome spur to devotioh in a service which, by 

7. a long anWt-lcngth white robe wom by tAditiotul Ashkerutzim during 

prayers on Rosh Hashimah and Yom Kippur. 7 
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^ -that time; had already lajted some'thre^ hours on^into the.^^arly aftcf^ 
np6n. It ^shed at;^^boutr2 4,m. » ' , ^ 

^^Hi^ver. the exprt^isiori cf Orthodox devoticm>was^tillj^^ 
.hatlstcd^Some 80 or so jnembers orthe^-congregarion v/alkpd to, a 
ndarby beach later that afternoon — a cii5jj|pce~$r^out two miles — 
where they werejoined by a large group from other Orthodox 5/JH/5 for 
the ceremony of r<uWife/i.® At this, Blessings and Readings from Scrip- 
ture are recited, andiylcs shake their tzftzit over the water as a syn^olic 

* casting , of sins intd^e sea.- After Tashlikh, all danced' on the sand. 

Instrumental-religious ceremonies 

The program 

Highly similar to expt^vWeligi^ cer^nipk^^ are those that are 
Related to religious or traditional belie^lju^iJ^jiot form part of the 
y^official religious calendar. InstrumentaJ^eligious"*ceremonies thus need 
not necessarily adhere to any set timing, and can even be arranged on a 
more or Ics^W hoc basis^witnessed two such ceremonies during th€ 
yeirand can comment b™Py on a third heldjust aftecl left the school, 
Others, such as the welcome to the six Lubavitcher^ rabbis, were held 
at times when I could not be present.^A Siyum Ha^Torah celebration, 
marking the completio*n. of a ritvASifer Tor ah (Scroll of the Law), was 
held in late August/This date^wis contingent upon the new Scroll's 
; arrival from Jerusalem, where it had been especially written.- ffilf&ie 
<:ongregation. A Torah Evening at which boys demonstrated their 
' knowledge and skills in Jewish studies was h^ld in mid-September. In 
the following year jpt prior to Pesach, a school assembly was held. to 
mark the break-up fbr this important Festival, 

Content of cerefnqnies 

Although there are religious overtones in all th.e instrumental-religious 
ceremonies' their ideological bases seem subtly different. Firstly, they ' 
are, opportunities to extol by word arid deed the -desirability of the 
group's way of life, its knowledge and skillsvln consequence the collW* 
tive ^ualsfa vcf^a strong hortative component, in >vhi<^ remarks stress* 

^ 8, A custom originating in the bte Middle Ages based on Micah 7 : 19 'He will again 
.hive compassion upon u$; He^will subdue our iniquities; and Thou wilt cast (Heb. 
' Ushlikh) all tlKeir sins into the depths of the sea*. ' f 
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the^sigiiificdnce of v4|i*tfis occtirrihg, poitit to a moral, and'empfiasize.^ 
.t^p^dcsiraljility of adopting suck way of life or^ideology. In short, 
• • the beliefs of the. participants are being Aniptdated, if only to the 
' ^extent bf being -reinforced. Iff contract,, the expressive-religious" cere- ^ 
monies *spealc for themselves'. ^ 
. / The message is enhanced hy an empliasis on tradition which comes 
through in both what is said at the ceremony and how it is condueted. 
Precept is allied to example. A clear sense *oPthe instrumentallfunction ^ 
of the ceremony — cerempnial as a means to i defiped, forese^Jn eid, 
^"^.i" itself— colours what occurs. In consequence, much 
• * • stress is laid on the future outcomes which can be anticipaited provided/ 
the exhortations are heeded. This future-orientation -is most apparent 
. - in ceremonies^ that anticipate or foreshadow an expressive-religious 
ceremony to come. Its dominant 'theme i? used to poinpthe moral of 
the exhortations. * ' i . \ ' " 

Form of ceremonies 

■ The two instrumental-religious ceremonies I attended were sufficiently 
sclf-c6ntained and unique during the year to be described in full rather 
than, as above, by ^rawing'out significant features common to a larger 
number of ceremonies. L - 

Jhe Torah Evening, which hffd been advertised in the Jewish press 
a week earlier, started at about 7.30 p.m. pn a week-day in the main 
hall of the shuL In ^6ntrast td the Sabbath and Festival occasion^; the • 
• .balcony curtains wei;e raised so that some 20 or so' women and girls 
^ . could watch proceedings. *Atout 36 to 40 men, including the boys' 
teachers, constituted the remainder of the audience. 
. Proceedings got off to a ragged, start. Illformality seemed to be the 
keynote of- the Evening, v^th the rAbbi acting as conipere-and speaking 
almost exclusively in Yiddish, oftdjWdressing members of the aqdience 
personally. He moved Ardund^^^^^i/t while boys gave their fecita^ 
prions, occasionally interjtctinglW^roval, correcting here and there, 
, or questioning Ito find oftt what had been* done. Meanwhile the boys' 
' nplc teachers fussed arotind their pupils, obviously nervous and appre- 
V<,^l^,|Nve as to how they ^yould perforin. Several remained cld^e to the. 
Mmah^ to help where needed, adjust a •faylty mi^phorie, or l^nd 



moral support (PJate 3). 
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In an jiritroductory speech jn ^yidt^h,/^ the rabbi mentioned that . 
exc^rfts^ from T^N^iC/i, Cbumash, the Mishijah, Gcwjrj^ and the , 
Lubavitchcr Rebbe's jetters and addresses^oufd mailce up the program. 
Referenpe wa^ ako qlade to pilpulini (discussions). j * 

A sm^U group jsf Grade 2 boys then recited the jiames oTthe Parches 
of die Torah, iiii rccifed'fexce^ts.^JBefore this rriore formal rendition • 
they sang a little songln Hebrt^ incorporating the days.of the week.' 
They were over-e:fcited^i^d would have gone-DU ^nd oahad ijot the 
ribbi chdcked them quickly. Grade 3 Allowed with a short synopsis 
ol^ Aib ^drbs Lech Lecba and Vayera, and both translated into English '^ 
and gave explanations of vaFious"^ parts.^^ ; 

Two Grade 4 boys from the^ speciaLgroup" sti^dying the Mishnah 
■ explained pvo misbnos b( the traictate Sbahbos}^ These were followed 
by Grade 5 boys who 'converseH in modem Hebrew ^bout the High 
Aoly Days. A strident from Grade*0%ave an explanation in Yiddish 
* of the Judicial, System, S^in/ieJn^j. ."^ ' 
. , The rabbi took a more'accive role when'' introducing boys from^the 
secondary forms. Qne senior boy was referred »to as *our ^oung 
Chassid and scholar', and a group of fourth ^nd fifth forpi, boys ,^s *^ 
yesbiuab bocberim — students of Talmiidic high school. A third firpm 
- boy was introdujred in glowing term? as a brilliant scholar and the son 
of a rabbi in Sydney, himself a noted scholar. The tone of the rabbi's 
comments undoubtedly indicated a high regard for relii^ious scholar- 
ship, which he wished to convey to the audience. ^ ' ' 

The fourth And fifth formjboys gave a commentary'pn a^Jalmudic 
^tractate, reading in HeBj^ew with immediate translation iriro English. 
Gommeptary,^cQunter-argumenjts'-and conclusion were discussed 'in 
pilpulistic, dialectical style. The more senior student^ gave indiViduaf^v , ^ 
speeches.One, in Yiddish^n the mitzypt ^is^ocmtdmth^RosRHasbandb, ' 
was read with considerable maturity of style and oratdiy Jby a matrrcu-.*' . 
lation boy. Also read was part of a letter on Rosb Hashanab from the . 
Lubavitcher Rebbe. . * * - ' . ' 



.9. Pttrij^^(Yi^)— Ipqrtiom* (Hc|5. pi. pardshiyyvt)! The ^4 scriptural readings into 
which the PcnttflSch is divided. • ,1 ' . • * » 

10. Two piirdjMyyW—Geficsis 12:1-17:32 and 18:^-^2:24.^ 

11, One of the 12 tracutes into which the second ofd^t*- (MiT«/-^*Apj)ointed times*) of 
the six orders of the Mishnah is divided. Mii/inw^— chapters vvlthin a tractate.* 
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T'he tour-de-force was uncjoubtedly 4ie performance of the ra^bi-s 
/ son from Sydney. He gaye a Tiimudic cpinmentar)^: in Yiddish entfircly' 
• ^ from mem6ry 'for a period of som'e lO minutes* There was no falter* 
whatsoever, although the delivery style was of monotonous intensity, ' 
in a metallic tone, aiAbcking^the warnith of the matriculation student. , 
I had heard ?uch meSferized recitals befcre. On his Bar Mit^vah, the 
soij, of.a prominent Lub*avitcher 4iad gii^pn the traditional^Talmudic 
,^ discourse 'at the feast' which followed MoqiingrScrVice. He spoke in. 
.Yiddish for nearly 15. mirfutes 'entirely frpm memory, while his rabbi 
f&llowed th^' speech from a written copyjji^d imobtrusively under the 
t^ble which We were sittings ^oth .^^^n^c« were undoubted 
feats^of memory, but-* far fro'nf uncomn;n^n in jcwish scholarship. 
'RpmouTykad it that this rabbi himself icne'w all five .Books bf the 
Pe/itateuoh by heart. " 

On the Torah evcrJlf^, many ojp^o^ present in the audience 
obviously appreciated the pilpuL-^^nd followed it clo^elyj nodding at 
points ; in the argument, and giving, spomtanebus excpniatioris of 
approval when it was' completed. The young Sydney sc&lars j^^^ 
,formancc drew wgr^n-applause, from both the.audidhce'and diefajjbi 
personally. Swinging around triumphantly to » those present, He tprir. 
g/atulated the boyjn ringing.. Yiddish with a wariflth that again 
indicated^ the high value placecT on the knowledge, and jrkills, ;he ' 
y evening dcmoifctrated. Despite - his obvious emJlusiasih, ' }idwevf r, 
t^^Bwards the end of thc eyening which qnded at 9- 30 p.m.; several 
aduks^shov/pd'signs of wanting to leavtbut^wer^ persuaded to .^S^ 
M^ny of the stt;iallcr boy* were dtviousl]^ over-excifed and*^nc^e4 
some firm controllilig at . times, although tbc keynote of 'the whole 
cvci^i5ig was its ififormalijy aijd homeliness. . Vv. » ' ' 
. In eontrast, the Siyttm Ha-Torah "yVas a much more elaborate affair 
.The new 'Scroll had arrived in Me^boumcksonii? days e^lier to an 
' enthusiastic welcome (Plate 4). A formal irtvitation to attend'^as 
extended to tht whole Melbourne. Je^yish community ^through a *ge 
advcrrisnient in the Jewish press, as^ well as in* a circular to parents 
of boys at the school.^ The ctlebration, held on a Sunday morning, was. 
'very well^attended land resulted^^n a packed, exited j/im/. "When I 
arrived, -ifere was the us^al jam»'pf people in "the foyer and outside. ' 
Several rabbis busded arrbuijd importandy in obyious excitement. 
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' ttc LabavitcHen -were dressed in their kafians arid ^ar/^k Other men 
\. y/ore either semi-fprmai or business suits. Children and won^en ,alsb 
wore serru4rGrm3J clothing. ^ *sinarc a^gpearance associated with 
. Shahijifs wals riot.^s<> ^jdent a|t the^Siyum. ' * ' 

^•^^jmide die inain hall, j^crowd surged around, the rear' table ^ivhere 
■ .U\e bu!K3u(^9was^lmg^s^^ lldrfges for jk) <lolIars and i8 doJlarliV 

These shewed* letters choscft by member^<)f the congregation who 
' wished .to h^ve^em ritually Inscribed in tlie new Scroll. They were 
print?fd in bluy on a Sliver background.. A senior boy came- up-aiid 
, Svelco'med me. He had two letters pinned' to his lapel. One* was in-; 
• • memory of his uifcle who died^in a concentration camp, he, Wqot^ 
; me, jt-he oth er was for himself. there was^ari air cf 

: ljarely suppressed "j*x^ happiaess, Pepple surged arotttid, 

« A'Uiers/carryingJittlif^ons or daughters. ^ 4 ' . - ' 

; Aftcrfmuch shouting in^ Yiddish and gesticulating, otwcwLubavitcher 
, "^rabbis managed^tc5 slyjpKer^ everybody into the haH. We ^1 s^$lown 
W stOQ^around gossiping, or juSt w^itmgi-The ^oip^n in the jjjaJcqjiy 
,;^pdlec6?.TOrck the curtains, ^i^eertd kfeenly down 'at the assembled^ 
**:7jpicn, wiving to acquaintances: or relatives. It wotild be difficult for_ 
i))^ng happeaing in the hall that v^fouFd 4ot he notedlihmediately, 
to others and discussed with anitnati on. V . * 




j stood as- the Ark was openei^ by the rabbi, and all the Scrolls 
r^:tiil*eiT^ut to be;cra4led»lovin^ly^ih die'^ is ; 

• ^^jjwSifibnal at a^S/yw)ri Jhat diese^Scrolls are^a^en^outto meet-the new 
V Scroll and accompaAy rttacfc so tjiat it'sKould hdt fei!^! lonely. As tKey . 
:g, V^ena process^ pressed forward to kiss or touch . 

t^e^pverenfly. CniH ^e^ojified up to.see the Scrolls, and some . 
[^eci.hcU forward so thfey ^o could lt>uch them. The'excitement Jeyef 
^%(X^^sc^ iflid maiiy;nt(Mi moyed^^owaiys the dpoirs of the maififhall, 
lea^^i^^^eir seais to g^^ ^ ^; V 

Cfi&^diic cRanting';aad1the soi^id of'i^^iplin accfompafilfcd by*an 
accQf diari were;, h^ard fronv oUt^de." Thi;ough the doorway caiple a * 
.igrobd'^ciLi^tered''clbs^ly atouH^ a marport and gold canopy, ' un^cy 
;; wfiidii nriovef^ai iraBbt^radling 'the tjeiv SdrpU iri his arms. Foiir tuba- 
. vifdher raBbis hMd'tHo thick,* banded ophite aq^d jed' poles suppofting 
the canopy- (PJ|gte^5), Groii][)ed Around thi^ darrj^r.oT'the new Scroll • 
^crt otRer Tfobis canymg the old'Scja|lL schpohunifbrni^ . 
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young Lubavitcher rabbis ajid^j^lmudical students were packed in a 
tight fircle around those carrying the canopy and Scrolls, each with 
his'liands on the shoulders of-the one in front. AH kept time in a fast 
- but rhythmic jogging step to the chanting and mazurka-like tempo of 
the musical instruments. The violmist preceded the group playing 
energetically. Dressed in velvet coat and y£lyet yarmelkeh hevf^n^ted 
a timeless picture that might well have been taken froa^*Tife in'an 
Eastern European shtetl}^ * r ^ 

■' Gr?idually the whole grou|) trotted the Scroll *to the bimah. As they 
proceeded, the Chassidic chanting and clappiifg were taken up by 
others in the hall. On.reachirig the i/mfl/i,.the four poles- were placed in 
sockets so^at the catfiopy corvGred the platform. Underneath, all. was 
great bustle and excitement^ as *r^bbis mounted the steps to cluster 
around the Scroll. By this time the bimah was very crowded. Fathers 
held children above their healls to watch \Yhat was happening as the 
wra'pj^ings we^e carefully unfastened, and rabbis bent pver it to examine 
the Scroll*' . ^ , * , ' ^ 

After a short prayer intoned from the bimah, the rabbi addressed the 
audienceunostly in Yiddish, but oScasionally translateil his comments . 
into English. A tall, dominating "figure in front of the parekhet, he 
spoki^ with passionate intercity, jjunctuapn'g his commenr. with 
dramatic gestures, clenched/ists shaking or a fjnger stabbing the air^t 
points of emphasis. This day, weiit the gist of His message, thtf.cpmr- 
munity welcomed into the shul a new rc?rj/i\ especially written in 
Israel. The Talmud tells us to 'write a Sefer T.oraV but this is not the 
culminating achievement. We do more thait this. The high point of . 
writing a Tor ah [s that it be used to teach Jewish children, and the 
Tor ah must hie ver be forgotten. In carrying out the ceremony, the 
community wants to see that all pasents make>df^that their children 
learn the Tor ah as the only real w^y of life. * . 

'Several years ago there was a tragedy when the did shul had been 
burned down and all its Scrolls destroyed. But if we recall this, we 
must also recall that 'thousands oF Torahs are being 'destroyed* in our 
homes unloBs^^their study is' actively pursued. Torah pervades the whole 



12. The almost self-contained small, Jewish town which existed in Eastern Europe prior 
to the Nazi holocaust. Sec Zborowski and Herzog (1952). 
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atmosphere of our lives, ii^ludif^githy Hbnic. Accor mz to Taimud, 
r rabbj said, every Jew is represente(J»Km- thcr"Tor(7' i?- a Jpttcr, but 
few are given the chanc^jDf ^^^^<'lc:2I^ Tc Siich dppor- 

: should also 
_-x7 a Iqttcr :n- 

: r 3CQ^le to he' 
^ --r- oh 'tnfc cor-ful 
nail bpy^ Tiied 
uorc coll' filial 
ur of it a:: :iet 

if the »be 

• ri wouJ^ avc 
!ay^ his 
n'bL M eacl -rtc 
z, ■ - >o'd i<*^' 
vaik,- . ... 



as - 
ouc :: 



-nities as there are should not be lost ,p' nivcfe^ 
::all that one could participate in the 7 ^ 
" bed. This is a great tnit^vah.- - J^^'- 
The rabbi's concluding remark •^feyok'- -* 
r:mah, with men and boy^ craning thfclr 
:r„:cri prion of letters by the scri&e (Pi ate 6 
: ^et bnto the bimah th,at the fabBi had" to 

~:e than his speech: 'Nowyou kids, get r : 
u .:ave more room\- Obviously this was 
^ i to write each letter without making i nu 
a catastrophe. J Considerable ritu: r*. 
<}hiulders. He used a srjowy white quill :ti. 
»v !i meticulous care to ^complete the Sei 

watching intently.' (5ne had a hancr.. v 
-.y cd. 

scrjpno^ ^ we * on for, a consider 
^ meetm^ an irning in the hall, c a 
V r*.. At la ,:, all inscriptions cc.i 
* — - rhc ha ok plice^ith all f h' • ^ 

~ne :.r:|U^nd^^p.ping accomi- 
r — ...tt;!- ^Peligious cerem9nfs - : 
for the manipular- 
irl "epresentarivi: . b 

H^, didfliot witi). ' * 

p^ offt.^* <M» ^f^jo. A brief rr 
W^Bj^ ma t I. -r that, aga ..r 
f ahiiiji. ; vfefences to . n 
^es r — current prpb. n v 



3^ 

rounrf 

:n Tjroc^sic. 



'•ly u 
m 



,r rti.> Jcwi. 
ih. ^rfcrniTiy a school asseiifbr 
^oij^h-fo-^icr led the boys in a 
;i salm> Tchillim) for the welfa: 
:r a thira-former, who deliverc 
r>/s! ir T fifth forn;i boy, known fcr lii. 
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. the. aji^-Kcrifice of Jews v ch brought i - ir -rjir E:::icus froi. 

. Egypr fhc historical basis :nerPesach ¥ h> . , ""lis, he .^cludcc 

. ' wpma— o bring true aiic r ^laioing reconip, The nrroi coni,-. 

ment^c :tut love of a fellov^ Jnw {Ahauas • ,15 r^icant in'a 

phys^ ::nise.,The boys-sh-^ - ^^.-reniembr- that uig ^ ''i^voir for a 

Jew wa.^ j^cluded in the M - of Ahav:z: V 

, J, Exp '^'-ive-secular ceremonies 
, The v^..'-sm'' 

Three rnajgr expcessive-sec Jar' rcrcnionirs occ^tc^: dunn^ the year, 
.In chronological orS'er thr - • . cren^ Mny j» . -jich prefcct5; wer- 
formalin inducted and a >Dcr:%-d n-.-i. 'ci .rr staff rtticiaLv far^ 

welled, a ceremony ma-i ^ y . . Nab- - Goldman; 
-rPresident of the World ' :-r::irr: jXs.: the . oI\^ Snecc: 

• Night, The first two y^^erc — la in - a: T^'>m*a:i" ^- c man: 

liall of die iW. The last : ok pizi m .nc ih^^I rr mor .J with 
stage facilities, attached an oic neou ^ '*\>. .VMne mile, from 
the school. 

Cotitent of ceremonies 
' All the cprembnles were associate ^.r; wic ^ caUii^ic : an : c 
n Great Tradition though,' as will h "v^rrnt ^pnsj4cra! overlap 
the two crccurred. Oprjortunitie: '.!^ thi:^ ^-pr of iectrx 

'.ritual relating to schoo life are c-^rat--- » 'roh ju t./.ces :n ^ 

which -major discontinuities oca.r fc- imiJ.s anJ FxamVtions 
.^and tests mark-the completion of one .^rwork .u^ .vsuion ro 

* the next. Cofibrts of semor pupils leav- a; ui .>t V: \,..r acheri 
retire, or transfer to other schools. i ^ ol ^ • vc^. fresr 
cohort of junior pupils arrives, an ^aci. - ,.. m senorin-. 

Some pupils change sratus Dy btco- -^zri" - ■ < t uther^ .:.sunic 
'added responsibilities, new memb r. cf -.i-^ 1 tj iQc >chooK Luring 
the year importaijt persons visit sc-ooLs - idrc '^ \-u^{ls. Roi:nne is ^ 
thereby distujrbtd, espeaally if the -sit is _ ; ' . ^ rl-> grant a 
school holiflSv. ; ^ 

DiscontinukiS^e_CDiiectivel^ : :'cbrar^ ami ir stance, 
rituals of inOficfttrn (prefects), -icdm -t^w s: . . (old 

staff), and J)rowess (Speech Nign . Th. -rr^ m,. K these'' 
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take r -ice are important opportunities for those in authority to make - 
ritual expression of major values of the school, its attitudes towards 
social atid world problems, its role in education, and the desired 

. condur: and norms it expects of those attending it.. Such rituals art^ , ,^ 
consensual and cohesive' (Bernstein et al., 1971 : 160), They serVc.to ^ ^ 

, bind - :gcther s'tafFand pupils in the form of a moral community with I 
a coliecnve identity based on shared values. An important component 
in ceremonial is reference to the school's history and tradition* as"* ■ 
measures of what should be done in the present, or should be done in 
ti(e future. The school song, motto, and maxims of its founders are 
invoked as tangible reminders of all \he school stands for and, hope- . 
fully, will continue to foster. ■ fi' ' 

Form cf ceremonies . 

After rve weeks of school the firs' major assembly was heldv All boys 
in the primary and secondary r'ades were seated in class groups, 
together with their teachers to i:_*iintain' discipline.. At a long white / 
table ticin^ the boys sat the Principal, the President of the 
GouQai, a^representative of the t)Jd Boys Association^jJie^Pfesident 
of the Ladies Committee, and the guest of hoiibury^^e master who 
had left the school at the end of tW ycar^nd who^as now being 
rormaliy farewelled. The senior master acted as master, of ceremonies. ' 

The apparentTrarity o^^ assemblies was underlined by the senior 
rnaster, who opened proceedings by cqniplinichting the boys on their - 
behaviour. They were indc^4 w^o^^^^^X of school. His brief intro- : 
auctory speech a&out the function of the ceremony was .liberally 
irrersperscd by Anecdotal references to the Lubavitcher Rebbe, Hebrew ' 
terms and Talmudic sayings on the merits -^of the type of education the 
scnool exists to promulgate. 

The President of Council followed, and stressed two* great values 
tn-L' school strives to maintain^ — the value of seculai: learning for future 
careers and the broad base on which^it should be maintained. This was 
the school's .program of Orthodox religious' stjid^c^ which would 
equip the boys^to go^ into the futufe as good Jqj^ji^nd fathers. They 
should never forget their Jewish hemage. Tllxoi!^ it they would be 
abJe to resist the obviously decaying morality and tcfnptations of this 
day and age, especially in the wider society. and aj: university. The, 
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President then announced the namqj of the new prefects and associate 
prefects, and cpntelimented them on being selected to maintain the 
standards of the scnbol. ' . ' . # 

The Principal's speech expressed basically similar'seijtiments to those 
of the President erf Council. He also referreS to the Jewish tradition of 
wishing departing friends plenty of naches' a term I was to hesr at 
similar farewell ceremonies for me;Tibcrs of staff during the year.*- He 
also wished the retiring teacher long life, and stressed that his deeply 
religious values had contributed gread-y tq the school, and would nelp 
hiifn attain longevity. ' 

A similar blend of informality, Jewish folk style, and anecdotal 
speeches characterized the much more important ceremony to welcome 
Dr Nahjim Goldmann during the lasr weeks in the. school, year. The 
•ofFidal gathering took place" in the dining hall, with all boys, staC the 
^Principal, and distinguished guests present (Plate 7). A welcoming 
speech- frpm one of t^ie fourth form students referrej^ to the school's 
scholastic record and function as a centre of schol^hip in Judaism, 
particularly at tl\e Rabbinical^ollege which is unique in Australia. If 
■ the school can produce boys who will bring a spark of YidJishkeit to a 
wofld ^hich is slowly drifting away, Jie stated, then its founders will 
have been successful.^'* ' - " ' 

In his reply, Dr Goldmann s^id that-the school was one of the great 
miracles of Jewish existence. It was an inspiring moment for him to 
see such an institution providing a full education Steeped in the great 
traditions of the Jewish rdligion. He calle^ upon tho^students to retain 
their solidarity with other Jewish communities, and' with the Jewish 
past. Without unity with the past, he stated, there Vould be ncf Jewish 
future. ^ - . — " 

^ Following another song from th6 choir, the ofFiciaf party left -for a ^ 
brief tour of the school. It visited the adjoining girls school and Ye^ktvah 
Gedolah where Tdmadic students'were hard at work. -I 
The final major expressive-secular ceremony for the year took place 



13. Naches (Yidd.)'— used here in the sense olf psychological reward or gratification. More 
usually employed to refer to the proud pleasure or joy gained from the achievements , 1 
of a child. . . , ^ 

14. Yiddishkeit (Yidd.)— 'J^wishness*; the Jewish way of life as expressed in the practices 
of the traditional Je\yish religion and its customs. * 
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hadiaecn particu^ arrry 

Proceedings ir h::^^ toe 
and boys from tn smooi. No 
was noticeable he - asually pc 
.noisily, or carrie; :3trusivc 
items. Alsc surpni; 'as the n 
nor yarmelkeh. Chi ~ ran to ■ • 
.undercurrent of nurmir anc 
Before the actu^ lT)eech 
called the audience . ome ser 
forward to light fiv- the c 
on the right-hand c * ^_er 'of 
candle first, from w ^ he rr.-nccadcc 
so he intoned the ac^^pan— ' . firu^ 
'Amens' from the a:.::r:L'ncc 

Following a nuni3=r .of tl 
a sixth form studen^ ^avc ti- 
lants.using the by na^ rafnili; 
jeferehces to Talmia ^d the ^^itju £n2- 
is of a special kind zl vhich sr< aiar-:^duc. 
iously with a'thorou;:^ ^wisV ac^on. S 
considerable succ?**^ leadin 
counter the grea ^ »c^er o- 
community. 

But what is, aii> do - 
Talmudic style, ^^otldl 
honours and scho^ 



the Ohantfkah period. 
^ ' :r many educational 
i. in the previous weeks, 
i^fel^y The choir and 

: Jpttei -art of the year — 

i*^iRm audience of parents 
nalr- ned in seating, and 
• iixd out, scraped chair 
■If — : and even during*^ sonic 
• . vore neither a hat 

ro. : i; c : . almost continuous 
th; jug. J-: riv whole evening. 
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c cr o* ,nc 2 small boy stepped 
incics^%.. . smaii menorah standing 
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. . r^w and dramatic items, 
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n is combined harmon- 
i preparation had been of 
produr-ng Jews able to 
rh . threatens the Jewish 



measure. ^"Tc^rss, came the question in 
-ms, passing examinations, winning 
ng unfversincr and technical colleges, 
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ful. But *succes5 # ;so b ictined in rernzA of students' integrity, . 
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character and hc- csty — in ;nort, Menchkkeit 
class secular educ.upn, the schov also aims tc 
message of how j conduc ine s life in a pr - 
To Se a Jew, ana leai . lir_- compatibt: 
Judaism/ the speaker wct 
purposeful direL-*::on, anc 
Judaism. However it is 
history, or obtain knowL 
:orr- 



At the school th: 
Rash*-, Tosaphc. 
ardbje a yeami= 
this jjpi6wledgc 
The followi^ 
training in Tc' 
two or more 
with them at 
More import;!, 
study in the V 
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question, ans\^"^ 
the mcnqrah in- 
take out into - 
would be suft: 'Ut 
jBoth speecf 



needs a certai: 
of uhderstan 
sufficient to ge* 
ofvjreligious law^ 



' us, apart fr©m a first- 
ly to its students the 
.vish manner, 
the traditions of 
: -gth of character, a 
_ • the real values of 
r j.:ieat into Jewish 
DifT- and the. Bible, 
with gaining an .:zrDrec^j:on o(*Gemara,^ 
^^-^ othfix commcnzznc he aim is to 
n TOT future knov u:^ir ^ to combine 

xr -s comments also scresst ^ju value of^tfcptf 
I %i received. So great :iad r^^jfen that when 
^\ vn lo discuss Torah, me spnfl» holiness was ' 
til.. I Tarah would be taken oc into the world. 
onwjit^yz would be returning 
. This last remark dr: 



om • - ' audience. A long^necdot 
queM MT# style likening- Torah r 
3lica. - ncs in the Chanukah stc 
(^ric ^ '^mvcion of the 'oil' of tW 
o . ? cnem going through IW 
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- a year's higher 
rontaneous and 
rwed in typical 
nil used to fill 
^di boy woulc 
mh. Even a little 
as observant Jews, 
ous themes. The 



former, in par- ^ = ar, --Trred to the duaT^inas ^ .le school and the 
criticism it fac. -om >.:nc in the Jewisl^^comm-— ' / for trying to do 
dp--mn2: religious studies be^br.'Vular studies. The 
-iered, the students' lutivei^ -ceSblts spoke fors 



the two thing 
latter had no 
themselves. 



Following 2rirtacr group of .items, which, l:.xc the fi^t, reflected 
ioth Jewish ai_^ non-Jewish influences, the Speech Niglit concluded. 
Although greauy different in style from those t.iat other independe'nr 
schools organize, it neverdieless contained 'aL the elements of zz. 



1 6. AfenchUheit (Yidd.)— behaviour characteristic of an upright, honourable, decent 
person. ' * 

17. Ramban—Moscs ben Mairaon (Maimonidcs). A notecfphilosopher and'codifier who 
wrote important commentaries on the "Toffl/i < 

■ l- ^ ' - 
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, \cxpressiye-secular cerembny: stress on the v^lues**of the schoof, and 
their accompanying aC^tude's/and goals. It had also been jin i 
for the school jto promote itself and Tts ideology to the puolic 

• • • * 

Irfstriimental-secular ceremonies 

The pH>gram , ^. • ' t 

Ccremonies'-of the type cited above comprise relatively^arge-scale, 
publicy collective rituals with broad consensual and cohesive functions^ 
Th^ rw& instrumental-secular c^remopies described below, were also 
public,^ but smaller in scale, and more diffuse than truly collective in 
that the% took*place on a number of occasions and at various locations 
in the school. They were the parent-teacher evenings held separately 
for primary, lower-middle/ and senior gradeS, ^d the school* Op^ 
, Day. They took place iluring the niidde and end of th/\'ear respectively. 

X^ontent of cer£n{oriies . - ' ' ' 

- The ideological^ basis of instrumencal-secular ceremonies . is strictly 
concerned with 'the school's pedagogical functions. Their ideal aim is 
to promote good p\iblic relations between parents and school staff in 
the interests- of both pupils and school. Meetings betwee^ parents and 
' teachers are ^rcmissed on the assumption that ar discussion of boy's • 
problems and'^ppssible solutions tor them will improve what is being 
dphc for his vocational training. Suqji meetings are also opportunities 
for teachers to explain modem teaching methods, clarify the reaspns 
for setting, or omitting to set,' homework, and assure^ parents' of the 
effectiveness o^F educational practices used at the school. * ^ 
Open Days enable parents a^ others^o see the school *pn show'. ' 
/Work accomplished during the year is dis|^ayed7 pg^fc " b^\ng^ 
'given to^tems such asarf and craffl;^ maps and diagrams, ^rojc. ^ loJmxts 
jwhich can \fe pinfted up 'or put oht to create a d^aIv^atic visual s^ow. 
*P^rentS are also "able to sit in oii lessons* to see clasSes afwo^rlf, or watch 

• qemonstrations in such subjects as Drama, Sport, Music, Science. 

•Iti both types of jeacher-parent^nteracJion there are clear nnuiipu- 
^ lative element?. Either individually at faoe-to-face meetings, or .collec- 
tively as as body, there is the tacit^uriderstmding' among teachers that 
whi|e^heir work may be/Criticized up to a^omt, beyond this they can 
defejtid their actions on ^e grounds of professional competence and 
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training nivt possessed by th par- Ts. Interviews are^highly ritualized 
to provide room for. a teacr rr n-.^mouevre defensively if he encoun- 
ttrs parental rriticism. Dispar Tork and demonstrations are often 
deliberately contrived, not i£:zrzr::i:izii^ to deceuve parents, but at least to 
present the best side of schc . woriv cy concealing the less desirable and 
humdrum. Artificiality am . zcrz^m hypocrisy are unacknowledged 
ideological corollaries of ni;^v parent-teacher encounters. This rarely * 
escapes the notice of any pupus vrho mayije present^ ' 

Torm o f ceremonies ' * ' 

The parent-teacher intervic in which/[ was invofyed illustrated mc^t ^ 
of thesclfeaturefi. Befoife wc <ttlcd down t^ meel teachers individuam^ 
one of the senior masters ga ve a sITort speeth of .welcomp-in which Re 
stressed the essential aim of -ic evening — to discuss chi^eijjs progress 
on. an individual bsisis; at_ii:=ervie^ that Should-bc restricted to about 
lo minutei ekh. After a hirthei official e6cpression""of pleasure, that ^o . 
ipany parents had tumc - up, we started our . interviewing on an 
individual basis. The Op - Day has the same emphasis. The respon- 
sibility of greeting parernr a whole is largely ^ die school's', but 
individuals are met by te:icners in their own classrooms. This gives 
them the opporturtipr to mterpret what the school is trying to Jo, and 
display the worl^anjd on-^oing activities' of the -classroom that furAer 
convey the messageX^. . " ~ 

The; etK<i§^of Lu tc i. lool , 

^^e at >ve descript. . .e ceremonial life^of the sch'ool and -its 

aSofciated communityr^ vvc can ".see something of the etho^ tha"^ets 
the overall tone of behaviours. . Thi^ is 'the culturally standardized 
system of o|ganizaaon^f the instincts alTd emotions- ot the individual ^ 
^{Bateson, jt9%8 r'ln^S^^A die Lubavitcher School ^mpfex. Not , 
only do boys learn the knowledge and apprdpriatej^ehaviours. for the 
^cerempnies and rituals, but they also 'fearh their afFectual and emotUsnal r 
.ct)nn6tauons. TJk Dawson has suggested (1969^^ 109), forms of le^ng 
that -take^ place under emotional, afFect-ladeft and highly ntualized 
conditions generate values and' attitudes which become iirmly held " 
later in life, and are highly resistant y& chaifge. Such conflftations are . 
very apparent in die religjously Rented cqjremonies, b'i^^e also ' 
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prjrsent in many of the expressive-secular ceremonies in their emphasis 
yiddishkeit and the teligious basis for living. TRcy are least apparent 
I in the instrumehtal-scGular ceremonies, 'but the ^crccasions when these 
are held are relatively limited, and dir^^dy touch on thb least number • 
of Jjoys. AJthouglt.both secular and sacred experiences are available-* 
in the school's ceremonial life, it^is dear that those rela^cfd to thc|Great 
Tradition predominate, * 1 " . . • ^ - , 

The *way of tradii^i^tppcar^fio an -outside obscfver^ be highly 
charged emo^ipnally. A certain! -fi^e "and intensity pervade mjmy 
ajjivities, and reach their peak irf both Xy£^s of religious'ceremonies. 
During these -there is a marked \nforrifthty combining Jewish folk 
and r^lhgious components. Speeches are declaimed father than spolcen 
thrc^j*^the medium pfldebrcw, Yiddish gn^ pnglish. Gestures ar^ 
dramatic, and speeches are liberally sprinkled with references to t^q^ 
Bible and the Talmud, One feels that heights of fervour and euphpria 
cair^l^ reached as quickly and as easily 'as depths of anger and sorrow, 
One^^«<gtt5 in the shul, 4vith all the cqnnotations^ferred to above. 
Worshippers h^ a certain swagger, even an ar^ance. Exuberance 
characterizes thos^ ceremonies such as Simchas Torah at which felc- 
bration is obligatory. Surprising informality and even casualness Qccur 
oii)thc most solemn 'occasions such as the Morning Service pf Yom 
^ Kjppur, ^nd tend to obscure its moments of deep devotion that tmn- " 
sCcnds the mundane, and lifts^ worship tomcat heights of reli^ous " 
"jcxperienc^' aiid emotional impact. The eth©s of LuJbavitcHcr Scliool ^ 

shares alf these components, and provides the context iti which b\gys 
. tackle the difficuTt taskj^ mastering the knowledge offered by ^ 
..' traditions. 

■ , 
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The Fbrnial Organization of Kno\yre{ige 



/Taking a cpmmonsense view of educatySn,' one thinks of the fqrmal 
^'oirriculum in a school as the major sotrce of knowledge gained hy 

pupils^jrhcy act asTelativeiy passive^recipienfe of ready-made mfqr- 
'mation comnnmicated by the teachec*^ The sj^prtcomings <5f such* ^ 

view are taken up in Chapter 8,^in wjiich the cbncept of the colter- 

vailing ciuriculumjl developed. Fftr the purpo^s of this chapter^how- 
('^r, I adhereVo the commonsense view, and examine how knowledge 

relating to the twcf^ErSditions is formally organized within the stnool. 



- !pyp^of knowledge 
The seleokai^^ofl^tiiturally valued kno^^edge is^^rt of thfc curriculum^, 
which also includes other learning experiences available to pupils. 
.Musgra ve has suggested (1973' : 7) that the stock of knowledge' offered 
by rnost schools tan b,e divided into, two. parts;. tThere is, £rst, academic h 
kno'wledgc-wKich is largely % written- form and j;elates tovlea^ed 
disciplmesi'»The secoiixl part is ^bohavio.ti&- knowledge, which'^in-. 
cJudes knowledge'ofi^e behavioural norms t6e locic^V Lubavitcher • 
JSdjpol rejplesents two 'societies', and it is doutftful whet^lr a siiftple 
dichqtqpvy of the type'Musgravfiprdposes^adpquately accounts for the 
Stock of Knowledge it communicates t6 thq^iDiy^. A similar reservation 
must be Jield about compai^ble religious or- denominational schpols, 
2(nd suggests thiP^at leastf one*a44itional category is required. '* 

Academic kiipwledg^scfems logically rdajted to the 'secular' fuflfcrion; 
/)f such "schools, that is, the; prepvation of their clientele for 'future 
oayupatfons in society. Musgrave notes {^ob>c\t\ that *it is preserved^d - 
largdly added tc> by e^cational institutions at the tertiaiy level, or' 
research ^institutions of a" similar status'* "jhis is a characteristic* wliich 
,was noted about the deveIopnM|^ 'of'the academic triaditipn in Aus^. 
tralia, a|i^ is an additiona^just^RtiOn for.pqdating /cademic know- 

\ • " •■ V ■ - ■- 
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ledge with the largely secular domain of the school. 

'There is, however, a ]b3dy of knowledge 'that cannot be thdugjit of ' 
as academic. This is the corpus' of rehgious literature. AgTC>sd, it/ is- in/ y :■ 
. < wriKen forjii, and is preserved. But in^tbe cas^of Lubavitcher^^chb^^3i ' 

■at-leaj^, the notion that it^could bie added to, Tet ^one modified, ^yt^KT** • 
V --tcrttary itoitudpn would behcreticah it is tramcea^^ 

^tvijiely revealed knowledge,- and is immutable, irf 'contrast to the - v. 
. empirical derivation of the ;kn'owl^dge in the academic, tradition. 
. Although it plays jan important ^pa^t in determininr behavioural,^- 
.knowledge adopted by . die school, the bftiJy^ of yc^ijiun, knpwjedge'^^ v;- 
can be considered separately, fron^ the poii^of view . - ics derivation,' ' 
yAi^per-empirical knowledge. It is logically reja'ted to^c j-eat'Tradition ' 
and the *sacred' "function of'the* school, thafittJ^f- -r-roduction of 
Orthodox Jews. \ * v ' ^ . ' . ^ \ ' ' . * 

Accordingly, three categories of Icnowledge areado^'pted for analytt 

• /cal purposes: academic kn^^ledge, super-empirical knowledge, and ' ^ " 
. * hchaviouraLl^nowledge. The last-is concerned with what. Berger and 

L'uckmann'rejer to as Tecipe knowledge* (1971 : 56-7). This is *p'rag-^ ' " ' 
, matically necessary knowledge', and used for *t6fe-maste''ry of rgiftine ' '^ 
problems': As M^sgraye notes (i973' I'^i). •because'jof the situational ' 
nature of behaviour, ^educational organizations need to^.foGus their - . 
teaching^^^^^values underlying the respeetabili^_they are trying * • 

Tte,4Hffl(H^^H offeced b>f the secondary school through ' 

^o^Bwpfl^M^ and*noni-^cationar.''Enrjchmentj 
non-academic ^iHPIfei^^ as' Music, Sp'etch; an,d Dra^a, are not - 
^ offered, t^en '?S^j^i3y. offered in the first and second forms, but is , v - 

dropped thereafcen ' ^ . / . - ^ ' 

■ - \ / , * ^ ' '■: ' 

Suhjects [n the lower and middle school ^ - \ - ' . ^ 

• Siriiilar subjects are offered to first and second ' forms : Hebrevy 1(3); 
English (6), Mathematics (6), .Science (j). Art (z). History (3), French 

, {2), Geography (3). The fi^urfel in>rackets ref^'to the pumBer of 40- \ ^ . 
minute per^ds alloc3te(i to eacfi sjjtbject/ English and Mathematics get - 
•twice as much time as .any other . aciademic subject. Art and French get 
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lea^ time, and are not cSH^dcred by^the boys or staff as 'real' subjectSp 
bui rather token bits of %aore. liberal studies. The latter owes its 
existence as much to the ^erlpnal enthusiasm of the teacher, in charge - 
as to the official polbcy of thcrschool. ' - \ - , 

The subjects available^t third form are basically similar to thosq in 
the lower forqis but show increased acj^demic bias. Art and French 
ape dropped, their place being taken by Commercial Practice. Hebrew is . 
now tliaonly foreign la^pgliage taken. The same number and distribution 
of periods are^llocbted to objects as in the First and second forms. ' , 

fourth form takW the same subjects but the amount of time allo- 
cated^ to spme is' increased in lihe with reconTmenda;tions in the^VUSEB 

' hkmbook: Hebrew (4),jEnglish (6);, Mafliem^f^cs (6), Science (4), 
Geography (4j^Hisit)fy (4 J, Commercial Practice (4). This increases the 
demand' on time by four pjjriods so that boys work later in the 'after- 

•noon and havetwQ science^jcriods on Sunday morning. - , 

The senior schogtc^icula-^ • ' / 
The organizanon of knowledge in the two senior forms of the schoofv 
shows an even greater academic bias than in lower forpis. Every en- 
deavour is made to provide opportunities for boys to' take either-, 
science or humanities groupings of subjects. Fifth form <jfFers Hebrew, 
English, Mathematics i. Mathematics 2, Physits,^ Chemistry, Eco- 
nomics, Social Studies, Geography, Modern History, Commercial 
Principles, Accounting. These are significantly reduced" in sixth form, 
with a scienclH^ apparent, to English Expression,' Applied 

Mathematics, General Mathematics, Pure Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Australian History, Economics, Social Studies. All subjects '* 
in fifth form are allocated fiy^ periods, with six periods in sixth form. 

The significant omission at the latter level is Hebrew. The standard 
attained by the boys is so high,' due to constant contact with the subject 
in bot^ secular and religious studies, that they are able to take the 
matri^culation examination if desired on the basis of their worl^p to 
:and irtcluding the fifth form. 

THe role of exiiminations in the curriculum 
Internal examinations and tests 

Examinations at all levels arc the rule rather than the exception in the 
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schooj. Time is allocated the end of each term for the .first four 
forms, to sit internally set and marked examiiflSiohs or tests. -Some 
teachers augment these results by cumulative tests during the term. 
Although such a system can provide teachers with opportunity .to 
devise their ovvnn courses, the majority at the school appear to follow 
those suggestedxjy the VUSEF. These also incorporate textbooks 
whidi, it is well ^recognized, have been \<^ritten with such courses in 
inind. By teaching the textbook one teaches the course but innovation, 
creativity a^d cxpermientation are thereby inhibited. 

My own attempts to mo^e outside such constraints by devising 
special geography courses for the third and/ourth forms were received 
uneasily by the boys. Compared with last year's teacher they were so 
different. Besides, he only required them to get one textbook whereas 
at fourth form I wanted the boys to have thrde. Why was this necessary ? 
, , , And so on. " i 

Extertial examinations ' ^ ' ' , . 

* Besides the examinations set widiin the school, in fourth form boys 
are eligible to sit for the since discontinued Commonwealth Secondary 
Scholarship Examinatiop (CSSE). This is set and nnarked on an 
Australia-wide basis by officers of the Australian Cquncil for Edu- 
cational Research (ACER) on behalf of the Commonwealth Etepart- 
ment of Education and Science, The ACER is a Melbourne-based 
independent organization with^ test development as one of its chief 
activities. 

The examination consists of four sections or papers testing Written 
Expression, Comprehension and Interpretation (Sciences), Quantitative 
Thinking, Comprehension and Interpretation (Humanities), These 
papers are spread over two days* in late July, The examination is highly ^ 
competitive, and sets out to test academic ability and skills rather than 
the possession of knowledge. As the riiemorandum to heads of schools 
makes clear, the examination is intended to, be a predittor ofthe pupil's 
/likely success in matriculation studies* two years hence'. Scholarships 
for the.next .two years of education are offered in terms of the order of 
merit in the examination. Success in obtaining a scholarship undef^uch 
competitive arid searching conditions thus not only earns economic 
rewards in terms of support for further schooling, but also gain^ con- 
siderable kudos for the successful pupil and his^school. ' 
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At the fifth form leve^^ll academic work is oriented towards the 
School Leaving Certificate examination at the end of tjie year in lace 
October and early November/ This is taken externally, and constitutes 
a terminal qualification for tliose leaving schoipL More commonly, 
however, it is a necessary step towards proceeding to the sixth form 
year and Higher SchooJ'Certificate (HSC), formerly the Matriculation 
Exai^iilation. To enter for. this a pass in at least four subjects of the 
Schgol L-eaying exam.inatibn is, required. However, most candidates 
prepare for five or six-subjects, as English must^be passed as one of the 
fouc subjects- needed to enter for the Higher School Certificate exam- 
ination. It must also be passed at HSC level, along -with three other 
subjects, for the candiflate. to qualify foe conside.mtion for a place at 
university. ' 

The School Leaving examination thus assumes a much greater 
importance than the kinds of ^aminj^tions in fourth fopm. It is firstly 
a desirable terminal qualification for employment when a student 
leaves school. A candidate must obtain four subjects arranged in 
specified groupings before proceeding to the Higher School Certificate 
year, and 'both tq-tificates are deeded as one of the pre-requisites for 
university selection.^ It presents a formidable hurdle for boys to take, 
- In the school, this pressure is compounded by the difficulty some 
boys have with English, when Yiddish or another language is spoken 
at home. The school also presents its candidates to the final examination 
■ externally at unfamiliar examination centresynder the VUSEB Grade 
B system. It has not received Grade A accFcHitation to set and award its 
own internally examined Leaving Certificate, At least in the fourth 
fo^jn, examinations apart from the CSSE are set and marked internally 
by staff at the school,. thus partially reducing the strain. 
. "At the fifth form level examinations are of three types. Internally 
set and marked examinations take, plate at .the end of first term. There 
are no formal examinations in second term, though progress tests arC 
^ set. However, very early in third terit¥, the fifth and sixth forms take 
the optional practice^ examinatiqiv set by indepejident, external exam- 
iners under the auspices of the Incorporated. Association of.Registercd ' 
Teachers of Victoria (lARTV).^ this is an independent organization * 

I. The candidate must have p^d in English/a branch of Mathematics gr of Science, 
^ a humanity subject. The examination has since been discontinued. 
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conceded mainly with placing staff in non-govcrr_incnt, registered 
- (independent) sc^iools. It maintains its own teacher train ifig college in 
Mclbpume;'and orgaiAizes the setting and distribution of the practice 
Scfhool Leaying^nd. H^C tests held in late September to early October. 
Although constructed and published by external examiners, these ^rc 
sat for in the schools ^and marked by members of school staffs. Alter- 
natively, schools c^ set their own examinations for the end of second 
term. . 

The main Schbol Leaving examination papers are" set ^by panels ^f 
i:xaminers appoimed foj; every subject by the Victorian Universities 
Jfnd Schools Examinations Board, in collaboration with the various 
subject Standing- Committees of tift Board. The examination is. taken 
at special centres throughout the State. These arc in public halls, large 
schools with facilities which have been approvetbby thfcSBoard to -act- 
as centres, and, in the -case of Melbourne, at the large Exhibition 
Buildings in the city itself. * 

Similar administrative conditions operate for the HSCexaminatiori, 
though for this both the preparation and supervision are mucl^nore 
stringent. Thcu chaiEHiSn of each examiners panel must be from a 
tertiary educatioryn-ganization, and not from a school which does not 
present for the ea^eriial examination, as may be the case for the School 
Leaving. The HSC examination is mcd for university selectibn, and 
high merit^gwlcs may qualify for fthe^award of a Commonwealth 
Tertiiiy-^Scholarship, which ^asststswifi^ university fees and cost of 
books, and provides towards maintenance of -the recipient. The HSC 
is also a terminal qualification for the school leaver. - 

With such rewards at stake, competition for success in the HSC 
examination-is intense. Pupils usually take at least four subjects — the 
minimum required for a pass at one sitting — while many attempt five. 
For university selection purposes, results in the best three are counted, 
excluding English expression for which grades are not awarded, the 
subject being marked oi| a pass/fail basis?* 

In contrast to the gradually inAeasing severity and external character 
of the assessmerlt from' fourth to sixth forms, that in ^he middle and 

2. This was the ca* in 1969^. .In 197V the VUSEB introduced the grading system for 
English Expressidp. Note — further modifications to the external examination system 
have occurred siJtc this date. 
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lower school is far less rigorous. Whereas prepare: jn4br the CSSE, 
the^chool Leaving and H§C examinations im^garts direction and mod-/ 
va5i<;mp both teaching and learning, worluit the lower levds has onl/ 
the- incentive ofvbeing preparation -for transition. upwards to tlie next 
levek" There are no siqiilaf reSVafds^o compete for as in ti^p three 
«. Senior 'forms./ However, the donlfnance of the highe/ level«rf»over the 
direction of 'the curriculum is very apparent, an;dj/onfirjms it^ pro- 
nounced academic Qrientation and adherence to the academic tradition/ 

'Super-Empirical knowledge ^ i * 

The basis of the tuvj^iculum content ' ' ^ 

..Three closely related and interdependent todies' X)f- knowledge con^ 
stitute the basis' of the formal curriculum ,of the Great Tra^li^tipn'^ They 
are the Bible [TeNaCh), the Talmud dnd Schulchan Amk: feM^Ch^z^ 
contraction of three yvords— comprises the Torah (*Instructio'n',iaw') ' 
.Nevi 'im (^Prophets'), and Ketiwitfl {^yN^\tm^'*ov *Hagiographa'). The 
first is made up of the first five books of the Bible {khumash or Penta- 
teuch), the second coniprises'the Early Prophets/Net^i'i/w Rishonim) 
and Later Prophets {Neui'im Aharonim)l the "thii^'ls a collection of 
miscellaneous books of historical, devotional, po^fic;- dramatic and 
narrative literature. This comprises Psalms, Proverbs, and the^Book of 
Job, together with the Five Scrolls {M^giUoth), the most irhportarjt of-* 
which is the Scroll of Esther read at Arnm.' . \ 
. Torah is the foundation o£ reli^ous and. ethical instruction: 
centuries it has furnished the principal curriculum of J^v^ish ecfucatfon 
in which the chil^ begins his schooling, and returns/ to again and 
» again. To th& Orthodox Jew it is the supreme and unquestioneli authority* 
in religious life. Together with NevCim and Ketuvimjit furnishes the 
spiritaial roots of tBb Talmud/ This embraces both the Mishnah and , 
Gemara, the former being stressed in the curriculum at -the school. 
The Mistuiah can be thought of as a textbook rather than a code, and 
gives the essence of the^ Oral Law and ancient -tradiuon as it was 
^own taihe sages during the period ciiiminaring in the compilation 
of the final authorized ye53ion c. 22O c.b: The Talmud is, in eff6cf, 

3. I am indebted to the Director of Religious Instruction at the school for the inforAiv 
. tion on which this section is based, though the comments and interpretation under 
the sub-heading Some comments on methods of instriiition are entirely mine * 
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a body of jurisprudence fulfilling the injunction of the Men of the 
'•Great Assembly ta *niake» a fence' around the J"orj/i' {Avot X.i).^ Not 
surprisingly ever/ page of the .Talmud is filled with citirtions-from 
Chum^sh, « ' 

'J^hc Schulchan Afuch of Joseph Caro first published in^i5^5 is a 
coavenicnC codification of Jewish laW art^ practice derived from the 
TalmuM. It is divided, into four parts. Orach Chayyim dcdls with the 
^-fkual oWigations of daily life from waking to sundown, Yoreb.Deah 
dgals ruaihly ^th dieta'ry and ritual laws including. niouming, vows, 
respect to parents, chafity^etc. Evd^ /la-fSr deals with -personal status, 
marriage, divorce, erc^ laid Choshen M/5/zp'(ii^ernbrax;es -the entire body'*' 
i^f Jewish cavil law as far as it is applicable under Diaspora conditions. 
-Subsequent writers, further condensed. this codiScation, and the.'Kitzur 
^^mlcban Arjicki is 2iho \ basis for th^ curriculum, especially ifr the 
boys in junior ^orms! " / . - ^ ' v - 

^Organization of religious instructjdn ' ' , / 

Boys start the Talmud (Misjinah) in CJrade -5 by tradition zt Baba 
Metziah (Aramaic— *T{ie. Middle Gate dealing with sntell portions 
of the easier \ractates concerning resppnrfbility for property,^ and 
accepting liability for damage. At this Ipvel, possibly no^ more hant 
one or two pages are considered ^uri^g tMe ei^tire year.-St«yy of the* 
Mishnah continues in^eater depth, and deals v^ith inorexo^itertt, as a 
boy prdbceds up the school! He tackles sections fronrflifFefeqit tractates 
in higher forms, such as those dealing With marrWe, divorce, pro- 
hibitions' on Shahho^, In senior forms, for inifance, HHoderri techno- 
logical developments suck as having to tiffiv *on,.a light switch are 
explqred in.relationio tbe traditional prohibition of wdrk on Shabhos, ^ 
By sixtji form, boys<ina)^be tackling some 20 pages of the Talmud' 
during the year at much deeper levels of interpretation and sophis- 
ticatiom Starti^ at Baba M^^ziah^ seven or eiglit tractates are dSalt 
with in all, and the progress of the boys is geared to those tractates^ 
studied in much greater depth at the Yeshivah Gedolith so that the boys 
can receiye coaching and personal help ^fter school firom the rabbinicaf 
students: ^ * • ^ 



^4. Men of the Grdit^Asscmbly — A spiritual and legislative asschibly of tha port-prophetic 
era {c. 200 b.c.E:) consisting of between 85 and 120 sages. r- - " * 
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The s^dy of Chumash with comm^mary by^lUshi stamen Grades^ 
and 2 wi^h Genesis, ahd ^r9ceeds systematically through tht subsequent 
books grade by grade until^U Fiv^Bocfks have been cortipfeted. and 
sftidy Wins aftesh froni the beginning but at greater ' depth. Some 
con^ide^tion is giverf ta other sections of Te/VjC/i^esptcially Nevi 'im, 
but is nebessarily- rqitrictecl due to lack df time. However, by the end 
Q^eir schooling the boys v^illWe covered the majority-of'T^/VbC^/, 

Study of , the J^itzurSchulchan Aruch in lower grade* ani^the 
ibridged vepion in ^kigher Jorms 'tirkes placj maiijj^ before ^ac" 
3estival.'^<Sonsiderable time is Tlevo'tedV) studying its Htual Mws an 



a 
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Afemonial observances. However the ^c/jm/^wm AruchAs studied on 
other oAcasions^though, in comparison AVith TeiV^C/? Ind the-Talmud, 
less tiiffiis devoted to it. , ^ ' ♦ * - 

^ A feature of the cutriculuW for the secondary forms is tftfe 'gradual 
introduction of-Chassidic philbsophy in conjunctiou With studies of 
Chumash. In Forms i Mi 2 teachers might explain Chassidic interpre- 
tations of the weekly pcjj^ontof Torah (^ce or twice a week. I^tstrut- 
ti9n would be given orally. vnth pd^ils taking notes. No formal texV 
bopk of fihassidus is used. HoWver; by Form 5', pupils are able to\ 
start tacUing the main philosophy in some depth, and are in^duced ^ 
to some parts of rattya which is the basis of the Lubavitcher (Chabad) 
philosophy. Once again, lack of time limits what can be tackled. ' 

How traditional are these elements of the' curriculum? In origin the^ 
-are very fceient, datingback to biblicA times and.the pqst-biblical period' 
during which ^ the Oral Law Was gra^lually 'compiled and finally 
approved in its autl^prized form.. We can gain some insight Into 
Lubavitcher Motions -of whatytrad^ional Orthodox Jewisli education 
should be from^ an. acc6iint of thecontroversy between Rabbi" 
Menachem Mendel,"^^ 'Tzeniach Tz^atkL^of the line of Chabad- 
Chassidic traditipi^^d proponents of the Haskalah movement during 
the. five-year penod ^fteir 1845.^ r • - C ' 

^In reply to the Russian Bureau tf>f Religions* unacceptable proposals 
for the curriculum of Hebrew schools, the Tzemach Tzedek made a- 



5. Haskhlah (Heb.)— ^Enlightenment'. The movement among Jews of^sfem Europe 
^in the late iSth-ipth centuries to acquire modem European culture* and secular 
knowledge. « : ^ 
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I 'number of ^gent'' nsa in*a lengthy Damphlet. Among his many 
/ points were the foL ng, iji which"Av/e can detect die essential roots ^ . 
*of the religious proe::^n of the schoor'fSchneer^ohij 1962 : 71 ff.): ' 

V • • The Wor3s of dte Torah arc eternal, true, an(f'just, ^lus^^nust ^bf," 
\^ imprcssi;d upon the minds a|fd hearts of the pupils aft the outset. {Yoreh ^ 
. *Deah0i45f ^- 'Orlc is obligei to tc*:h hi^^son the Written Torah in^ts ^ 
\^intircty ' . \ . ^ . \ \ 

I ^^^\cn the curriailum recch^y issilc3iSs)r Govcmment schools for Jews?' ' 
^ explicitly stat^that first grafl^Gkildren arc to stifdy^hc first<15ooks of .di# 
Pentateuch -aiffl the Mishnayos of the Tractate Shabkos, In tHe^^cond 
grad^r.thcy arc to c6mpleto the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, 'Samuel, Kingi^^ 
JsaiabC Jeremiah, Psaln^ Proverbs, Esther, Mislma-^os ■ Br^hiSr ziii^Q 
" ^ *(Prders of, Festivals,- .Civil Law, and SacrificJj, Talmud Traaat<^^^5d, 
-Succah, Pesachim^lnd Sha^s.^ md nvmy scC^ns of the Schulch0i Aruch 
" (as planned'in 1843 by the G«mrr^ion);The curriculum stipulftcs^ll th^ , 
* boffks^f the Bible, Mishja^ ^^ct^almud, with no^ention^of omissions} 

In view of the ^pes of; religious teaching staff employed at. the^ 
school and particularly the developments which have taken place since 
\^ny study, tht organization of mpst Chassidic communities under the 
" Tzemach Tzedek's direction isr^^' of interest Their religious staff 
consisted of ^ 

Rabbis, . - ■whouwere also charged by the HR.abbi witii 

, organizing pub- .ol!^ :up for Mishna, Talmud, halacha,. agada^ and 

Chassidus), an^ >iaskp. - The mashprya v/2s a Chassid chosen by the 

Rabbi to be r^onsibic :or Chassidic trainin::, especially oF young 

men and boys ina.: 60).^ 

Some commetits on ncthods oj instruction 

Several feat&fe differentiate » tnc formal curriculum of the Great 
Tradition from thar of the academic tradition.. Firstly, a hierarchical 
arrangement of suDjects grade by grade is absent. Progress in the study 
of Chumash, the Mishnajvand Schulchan Aruch is highly individualistic, 
and depends on the capabilities of the students and interests' of the 
teachers. Thus it is not possible to specify exqcrly what is studied grade 
by grade. There is a close parallel with E.: :crn European tradition. *The 
general principle of the yeshiva is ir iL-per.icncc and self-reliance. 
The program of study allows for infir_2te v::riation' (Zborowski 



6. The Director of Rcligious'Studi-r. at Lubavit/:cr School woiiid be the equivalent of 
the mashpVy^: ' * . ' 
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Herzog, 195*^ 97-98)^ Secondly, jraclirion has had tx^defer-.to the 

ysdemandsbf secular work aij^i the inrba^ds this maKes intq pupils' tipc, 
energy, and. capacity for ^li'stainccf Jewish studies. For instSijce, it used 

*^ be customar^Jn the ^. aditionai cWer or el«feentary xjiooj/or the 
study of Qhumam^Q cornmence at t^itic^s. This is nc^ skipped and 

,.Wt for older c^J^^';; wnile the ygimgerfoy^i start .with Gene^^ 
However, even tms is nor an invariapHe'^a^yuFe-an^^ oni^c" 
ability of pupil^ and the leacher's jireferences. ^ * 

THirdly, ^-leveral important^peaigogicar techniques are jjmpl6yeck 
for all studies. P^rticulariy^iji higKS forms, 'hoys work iftdividuaily^ 
at the Talipiud in small gyugs which ^arel^exceed four, Ijey ^Iso 
w^rl^ at their own pacc^lt/s alsofkar tHkt a form of 'spiral oamculuml • 
operates. A toy may tatkle a paiy of . Chumash in a junior grade, prp-.;-; 
gres? to other pim as |ie proceeds through^ the jjcliool, but in senior " 

. forms return to the p^rthe first studied but tackiest at greater depth 
and^ou):.: Jhis'aipplies particularly to Chumash. In the Talmud, on 
the other hand, though some spiral-tendency is apparent, study is a 
matter of progressing from topic to topic (tractate to tractate) ^<>f . 
increasing depth and complexity. Fourthly, a ^reat deal of the 
riculum emphasizes the acquisition of knowledge fdie cognitive 
domain) and certain skills such as those necessary to sustain a aiscus- " 
sion on a passage firom the Talmud in higher forms. 

Behavioural knowledge r ■ 

Behavioural norms and values of 'the Great Tradition 

Solomon's description of traditional Jewish educaticp (1^3 : 174) 

indicates clearly how closely the school has moaeUed fe program of 

religi^s instruction on traditional practice. It is also the source of tHc 

'ideal' behavioural norms and values that the boys shou follow. 

" % 

t The traditional curriculum of Jewish studies was textbcc- - and subjea- 
' centred, divided into stages based on the studv of- the jntateuch, the 
Mishna, and the Tahnud. Whereas 4ntellectual icnowledgc was the basis 
of the citrriculum, the goals of education iftciij ded bot:: cognitive and 
affective objectives, meaning knowledge; bchnvioar, th. acquisition of 
values, and the training of character. 

The assumption is made at\the school that icaming knowledge of 
Torah will lead to the' adoDtion of the torz^cx. behaviours se;t out 
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• * , . , . * \' / * . ^ ^ s 

^ thercift^the 613 f reSt^s-^HeS. taryag mtet/o?)/ orlCrwTimanflmchts of 
the Law of M0SC5. These Icc subSividc^'into positive and 365 
■ negative prcciepts. The concept of ToraH^ connotes 'guidance , and ' 
'direction an^ inches that kno'wlcdgc o^Torah pf^)vfd^ an individual 
* witt 3 pr^ogi;^jn of norms and y3J^es tp guide both his most pri^te 
•^actions and his rclalionsli^ps with^ the community. Chassidtem^is.^in - 
V essence,' an ethic'Sl^and' aesthetil^jntcrjjjretafibrr'bf the divm^ ideals \ ^ 
\ embodied" in the 613. piccgtSiof Judaism. The elements of Li^fe^^cher • ' 
philo^Jphy^ to^ which ^the boys are exposed, thus 'tavc the effect 
rpnforcing the values and norms leaftied in their morq formal studi^ 
of Tjwrrt/i.- ^: ' - (f^\ ^ '* 

"As w^as clear in;^<?tapter i, th^iiominant theme of beh^ioural 
^ • knowledge, insofar ^s it refi^rs t(^ int^personlf relationslwps,^ T^^c ^ ' 
concept of imttathjpei. This \^ dcVelope^h the rajbbi^iral injunction :^ jf 
*A5 He is merciful an3 gracipus, so* be^you^merciftil and gracious. As^ ^ 
T^ie is .righteous so be ypu rmliteoi|s. As is hol^, striv to, be lioly* 
t {Sijre Deut. 85^. Howevd^t'is not prescriptive in the znse of c^m- 
i pelling a person to ethical^behaviour without: offering -_jn freedom ^ 
o( choice. It is a Basic affirmation of Judaism that*man is a'<3reature whq 
makes free ethical clioices and deeisidns for which he alone is respon- 
sible. A boy at Lubavitcher School may^have tHc Precepts held up 
before him as models of behaviour: it is M|^jo him whether to make 
them part of his *reci«r^nowledge*, and 'the ba^is oi forming the 
typificatioiii, of btherSiri^iihich^uide hi^s ihterpersonal relationships. 

Behayidural Icnq^wledge gained from studying divine P'cceptS' is 
reinforced by knowledge derived/ from a variety of aniinate and 
^ -inanimate source^ in the school. Tnes^ range from homilenc injunc- 
'\. tions given at the various types of ceremonies described in the previous 
chapter, thfough comments of lay^nd religious teaching stiff during 
periods of religious instruction, to precepts contained iiteracure from 
the Lubavitcher Rebbe, which is pinned to notice boards and doors in 
the shul and its adjoining rooms. The last commonly refer, to the per- 
formance of mkzvot for an approaching Festival. For instance, during 
Purim^ members of the congregation are urged to perform :he 'unity 
mitzvot* of sending gifts to friends (Heb. mishloach manor) — u ::ally twc 
kinds of s^yeetmeats — and to the poor, in the form of rooc r money 
(Heb. mattanot la-evyonim). The mitzuah of charity is also streijjed in the 
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-.--^^ . .. ' \ 

a^dnitor^tfomes ar9Und each class once a^. wecOc to toUect 
s fronirboys. ^ ^-^^ 

^ inj*ictions in. ^bljcatiom . aboui^he , school Stress^'/ 
r^-of^thfemes, which relate to the^svake orYrddiMeit. Th^ i\ 
^ ygfrmore explicif^yinthe di^tincjion,iX;hich Sfle^ers or writew-^ 
make/between ^general education knowledge'^ and Jewish knpwledge. * 
Tlie former has pnly one pifcrppse, namely to^cqufre skill, buf -not' ta 
acquire character. The latter 'shows us how to^liye propcrly^xijewish 
life. The Objective of thf s^fhp^i^ to^ develop y/W^//5/jfee//:^ching ' 
an aim and direction in- llfe.-rillfbugh Je'W^^^ and ethics which 

kindle children's miijds; In this way it is jioped that the schobrwlf^ 
turn out knowl^eable and„reSponsibfe. JeA\^ ^TKough the. high 
standards of YiJUishkest ^^t -the school th'e boy/gain V<fcep"a^^fftreness^ 
. (5faheii;*religion, -Thc scl^Ports a; 'banner of YiddisUei/: its inteii^c" 
Yiddish atmos'pherci i?" bohteftd bf harmony bet\/e?;n" teat:h<?rs a^id, 
pifpils. The study^ of T(?rf//t and Jewish education has always beeri^M? . 
ideal 6ftrfr&- Jewish people.- It is riex^ssary fop mAal^virig: no one can ^ 
j be pious without knowledge. ^ - ^ 

Yiddishkeit is ^Iso taught through the regular extra-curricular activi- 
ties ^me boys follow with the Ltibavitcher Youth group. This co?i- 
- ducts a. variety of camps^nd outings during Some Festivals and the lojig , 
summer vacation when the school closes. Members of the Lubavitcher ' 
. Youth group are also examples to others in the earnest way they carry ^ 
out theirreligious duties, or help organize activities. Many members 
have a bustling, 'busy* manner, as if they are self-consciously aware of 
a 'mission' to perform. The Lubavitcher Youth group also conducts 
study groups and its own services ' i^A \hc shuL The Lubavitcher 
message*, is further disseminated by the amount of literature, in the ' 
form of leaflets, pamphlets and bopks. published by the Melbourne. . 
Branch of the parent company Merkos V Inyouet Chinuch; Inc. of 
Brooklyn. New York, which is the official airm.bf the Lubavitcher 
Movement. Exbracts from these' publications.. togeth<ir with Yiddish • 
jokcs and rabbinidJ aphorisms even find their^way into the 'newspapers', 
which the m\jdle ichqol form produce? and dupliGates. Lubavitcher 
Youth also conductJ a duplicating service.for those\^o want to obtain 
e>ftracts from Lubavitcher literature, or copies of other materiiL V 
Folk or Jewish ethnic customs are also an important component of 
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*The^ term has a warm rin&fbr the Asfikettazyi^v/, dcnpting 
'the positive aspects ofjcwish habits, often of folk origin'' (WerWowsR)r 
,6rWigoder, 1^65 : 4^10),^ Most of the congreg^ion^ associated with' 
the school originated- from Easteni EurojJe, and their clistonis fcaftire , 
during Festivals sjSch ap i^wf/m, Simchas Torah and Chamikah, ,Somt ' 
date b^ck to medicinal tmics and earlier. Masqtierad#8s f^ncy dress, and < 
a camiyal atmosp^re .with^gamcs (YiM.^ Ptfrit^sfiel) 'occupy bdys' 
atteh^il during Pwnw. Spinning the top (Yidd. dreidl^ecoi^ct^ ^, 
playgtbund- game when Chanukah occurs. XtH^ Festival .o?^g Ba-^'^ 
Omer, whkb^cGurs bctwecn^ew/i 2nd Shauaof, 1? the occajjpn fojif 
^outdoor field games^aiid acftjvlries iiObe. parks <:l'ose to the school?The ' 
'limited extra-curricular acti\^Hcs inckfdc a khooH choir,**"which h 



-forn^d in tljp months prior to Sg^clrNight, ^njc^rtias a repertoire of 
Israeh ai^ Jewish foll^ohgs. These^rc a featup-o£tlic reIatTVel)Vart 
school assemffli&s^ in the dining hall. J 

Cultic^eremonial knowledge • / ■ \ 

A further ty'pc df behavioural llhowledge •Fcjafing to the Great 
Tradition js cultic-Tcerer}ion7al knowledge concerning the meaning and 
correct perform ancc^^fLtherituals and mitzvot. It is explicitly taught in 
religious studies through studying Torah, the Talmud; 2Lnd Schulchan 
Aruch. When each Festival approaches, sdme attention is^given in class 
to rehearsing the meaning of its associated rituals, even to the extent of - 
demonstra^g the use of the cultic-ceremonial dbjects involved. Thiis, 
at Rosh Hashattah' the us6 of the shophar or ram's horn is, sl^«r^. At 
Su(co5, the lulav and esftfg feature ill lessoti^^^^ys are able to handle 
these objects, and practise th'e correct methods of using^hem. 

In^ddition to these explicit, didactic teaching methods,, the schooly' 
complex as a whole is a source of countless instances of cultic-ceremonial 
knowledge being, learned from the example of others. Ritual behaviour 
is involved in the frequent .ablutions^ washing of the hands before 
meals and pjrayers. The boys in priiiiary grades acc taken to ,»tash- 
troughftas a matter of coujse, arid their ablutions are supervised by the 
teacher. The school secretary tries to ensurfc^that boys wash their hands 
in the dmingjiall during lunchtime. The saying of the Blessing and 
Grace js similarly prescribed. - ' 

Cultic-ceremoniaf knowledge is also learned during the regular 
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-tomjjiunal and j^Jdir^u^l prayers^ the comet handling ^oPthe tephillin 
• znd iallit ;^Bc rityaf genufl^jg^ ik and mov^^ife^ tl^c melodic 'inflexion 
^ or nigguti wiji which prayers airp recTted. The Readings of |he Law ' 
^ at thf Mom^'^^rvices Ire opportCiniSft fey: regular public rehearsal \ 
of Jud^c' norms and V'alues. In^addition, many toys^ perform the^ 
.mitzvot of th^ezuzab And weajaag^e -^ziTzlf bencBth^feir shirts, / y 
. They also obseWe the fe^»y/ir«rl5pi^hibitiorisVwhich'are strictly acfhefed to 




sisted 1 

rpiilfbrcem^t'bfthe cultic-<eryrtonia(kno>yledge ^r' h^oeers. 
, Some^cdti&^remonkCi;^?^ it visually ^et buWn ',dis|Jay 
material: frc^*'tlie' Cubavitcher Movement, which periodically, con- 

, j^cts^(pdmpai|ns to feaph the cotre^t petformahce^the w^zii^ ofi^the 
mezu^ijab, or of thp tephillin. Literature giving, highly ^etaifcd'iHstruc- 
tions is- disgjj^yed on classroom notice, bqitfds, often with an accom- 
panying 'diagram^ as is^ the.ca^e wit& the sheet showing the correct 
method' of»wearing the tephillin. The instrucuons provide an exampl 
of the meticulous regard for detailed and exact performance of tfii 
rhit^uah according to the letter of the Law, which' is a fixture of 

, Lubavitchev Orthodoxy. They are also noteVofthy for the injunction 
laid upon 'every conscientious JeV to be, an active agent in teaching 

. the behavioural knowledge pf the- tephillin to his friends. In thi? case 
example is wedded to precept. 



The C9rfect position for the laying of the Tepliilin of the head is not 
. further forward than the hairline, above the forehead {Shulchan Aruch, ch. 
27 : Many people err in this prohibition, in the mistaken b'Sifef that the 
upper edge of the Tephilih should be situated dnl^ as far back'as the^air- 
iine. Since the TephQin arc thus placed on the forehead, -such people 
unwittingly transgress Torah-proHibitions; for the c^re Tephilin should 
be situated in such a place which could becQE!;ie bald,' ftat ivwith the front 
edge not further forward, than the hairline {Paragraph 10 of Commentary of 
Taz on Shulchan Aruch, ck, 27 : g). Every conscientious Jew should tiere- 
fore^^wam hi$ friends and inform them in order that they should noAerr, 
since; furthei;more; the blesiing too would be said in vain, as the layin* of 
Tephilin not in their correct position is of no more avail than if they tad 
. remai;ied in theirjbag, (AiS/ind/i B<rrt<rd/i). ^Accordingly, the Tephilin stf 
should be secured taurly a^und the head. 

The ceremonial' laws of practical observances [Hth. mitzvot maasiyot) 
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Figure 2. Instrucdbns for putdng 
. on the Tephilin'Df the head 
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basic to.cultic-ceremonial knowledge are tangible reminders to each 
boy that he is an Orthodox Jew, and shoujld behave as such. They are 
complementary to knowledge of the behavioural norms and values: 

The emphasis^upon the importance and validity of ceremonial laws^s 
outward symbols and rituals which in their totality cdmbine to create a 
specific way of life expressing itself in action is a chief characteristic of 
traditionaljudaism, imposing a disc^line whereby fealty to Godfs expressed 
by a serics,of actions apart from any specific theological beliefs of moral 
code (Werblowsky &'Wigoder, 1965 : 83). 

Behavioural ttorms and values of the academic tradition , ' 
Fundamental to the academic tradition, as we^have seen, is the cc^ncept 
of educating the 'whole man': the building of moral character anJ the' 
production of leadership qualities through prefect and house system^. 
Aesthetic qualities are learned through such non-academic subjects as 
Drama, Art, and Music. Other norhis arid values conlmorily associ- 
ated with the academic tradition involve such vague icleas as 'playing 
the game', *good sportsmanship', *elean living' and the like, which are 
all held to contribute to the concept of the whole man. 

The school follows the academic tradition- to the letter by having a 
prefect and house system. The senior master had introduced the former 
some years prior to my research in a bid to improve the status and 
image of the school, in the eyes of the Jewish community by giving it 
something of a 'public school' character: Tl]e latter had been formed, 
also some years earlier,, by a non-Jewish mast^ who had had experience 
of a house system in his previous independent school. Both were thus 
'imported' traditions. 

The prefect system is made up of five prefects from the sixth form 
and five probationer prefects from the fifth form. There is no .wrjtten 
or definitive body of rules to^uide the duties of these officials, butpnly 
a vague hotion of ^*what everybody kijows'^ prefects do in pyblic 
schools. However, prefects were given pbwer to act on theit own 
initiative to keep boys in order, maintain the tone of the school, and/ 
generally assist staff* in Aipervisory duties at school functions. 

Despite this backing, the prefect system failed to function properly>. 
The probationary prefects had a few definite tasks to perform, such as 
checking empty classrooms during the lunchtime, but they amounted 
to Uttle of real substance. In consequence the system languished. The 
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boys regarded it as a bit of a joke, and even the prefects themselves 
. were sceptical of their usefulness. The system was abandoned in the 
year following my research and all members of the sixth form were 
re-constituted into a Students Council, in which each member had 
some definite role. 

The house system originally constituted two houses, Zion and- 
Jerusalem, which operated purely as a vehicle for arranging sporfs and 
games competitions within the school. House points arc awarded 
towards the champion house, which is traditionally announced at the 
end of the year on Speech Night. When the system started, all boys 
belonged^to one o'r. the other house, but so much apathy devek)ped 
during the year, that the grade Ipvel up to which boys participated in 
house activities was- progressively reduced. This was done on the 
assumption that boys in the senior part of the school were finding it 
difficult to participate in house activities due to pressure from academic 
j|fork. At the time of this study, the house system was confined to boys 
^^Fornis*^ and 2, together with the grades of the primary school. It 
was thought that these' levels would retain enthusiasm for tlieir houses, 
and work hard competitively to amass house points through competing 
in sports and games. However, even at these levels the system flourished 
spasmodically, and interest dwindled during the year. - 
- The school also follows the academic tradition: in having status 
positions with some nominal authority at the fornvlevel. These mitror 
those that are traditionally available in the school as a whole along the 
lines of the independent s^p©! systcrii. In this there is the status of 
school captain or senior^^Jrefect, wha leads a body of prefects with 
certain traditionally or explicitly defined powers over the, rest of the 
student body. well as the school captain or senior prefect, there is 
often a vice-school captain or joint'sonior prefect to share in and assist 
with* the responsibility. 

In each of the school's four middle school an'd senior school forms 
there is provision for the election of a forin captain and vice-form 
captain. Such elections take place by tradition rather than an explicit 
school pie at the beginning of each term. The voting methods vary,"^ 
but usually some type of preferential voting is used to give an air of 
pseudo-democracy to proceedings. During the year in Form 4, the 
captaincy was held by two boys,, elected by a preferential voting system 
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in which boys were asked to nominate three choices in order * of 
preference. The ballot was secret. \ 

Voting was not conducted very seriously hy the boys, and a great 
^eal of joking took plate, with pointed remarks to the effect that they 
would elect someone ^thcy could run'. C^ne boy in particular, who 
turned out to^ be the ultimate choice, came in for many comments of 
this nature. They would el^t him they said, because he wouldn't be 
able to keep control. A feature of yoting was the very large number of 
candidatesCr'proposed — over three quarters of the class — and the close- 
ness of the final decision. In, Form 5 the election of the captain also 
seemed to give the other boys a great deal of amusement. As one of 
them, a knowoi bully and standover persecutor, said to me sneeringly 
half in earnest, half in joke: *We elected him because he'll do as we tell 
him, otherwise he'll get a . bashing'. 

The results of both lea4crship systems were disappointing. The boys 
chosen for positions of responsibility did not shine conspicuously^ as 
leaders, which caused several jnembers of staff to comment at staff 
meetings that generally the prefects and probationers were a weak lot. 
There was little to indicate that their peers learned much about leader- 
ship qualities from their example. 

Aesthetic pursuits are almost completely abserit. No music is taught. 
Drama is not a permanent feature of the curriculum, although a small 
group was intensively coached towards the end of the year in pre]f)ara- 
tion for Speech Nighf. Art is limited tojunior forms. By third form it. 
is dropped. There are no clubs run on an after-school basis to .encourage 
boys to take an interest in creative pursuits.* 

Sport occupies an anomalous position in the school, which reflects 
the low value placed upon it in the Great Tradition. Part of th'f lack of 
interest must be attributed to the poor handling of sport by two part- ' 
time masters, who were replaced in the middle of the year by the full- 
time sports master. This produced some reyjyal of interest and greatly • 
improved standards of teaching and superviOTl especially for the more 
enthusiastic junior forms. s 

However, the arrangement of the campus and facilities affects the 
participation of the boys. Restrictions of space and equipment curtail 
what can be done. A variety of elementary gymnastics mainly using 
tumbling mats or 'Swedish drill', cricket, basketball and volleyball are 
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the m^n activities. Boys are also taken to the nearby Jewish sports 
centre, for swimming during the •summer, and a nearby park on 
occasions. Informal sporting activities by the boys aljp include some 
^ Aii^alian Rules^football in winter, though usually only the ubiquitous 
high kicking frdm one end of the playground to the other that can be 
seeri in most schools during the football reason. Soccer is also played 
intermittently. 

A marked difference between the school and many others is the 
absence of the ^intense inter-house competitions and inter-sthool 
- matches, that are a feature of the independent school scene. The school 
f)Jays infreqifent soccer and cricket matches: against another-Jewish- . 
school. The seniors also formed a school soccer team, which played and 
,beat a team from a leading Independent school on its own ground. 
This was an exceptional event, which resulted in a jubilant group of 
boys arriving back at school whooping and chlfeing late in the 
afternoon. • " ^ 

. However, no official reference was ever made to the victory, as , 
would have been customary in many apother. school. In general, spott 
is not taken seriously nor thought to Be an important part . of the cur- 
riculum. As boys get older it loses a great deal of attraction. In view of 
other demands on their time, and irregularities in their study periods, 
senior boys do not have compulsory sport or a set time for physical 
education. The sports master tried to arrange opportunities for boys 
in Forms 5 and 6 to have some sport, but, apart from a few enthusiasts, 
attendance fell away, especially towards the end of the year and 
approaching examinations. \ 

. 'Less formal sources of behavioural knowledge are members of the 
secular teaching staff. During lessons and at other times ,^^hen they are 
supervising boys, teachers^ place most emphasis on procedural values: 
punctuality, orderliness, tidiness, quiet behaviour, rcl^t and good ^ 
manners, imd/Similar desiderata to.ensure .effective, teacMj and leam- 
'irig^ Tliere: 1^ Very little, if any, xoricepi^Tof^ncGoibgiffg^/^ 
behi^ivioural. values^^asfthesc.it'e the pr.c^mc^ of i}lt>rq;b ./.^^ t . 

The eidos*of I^hayiti^ ; ^ /^v : -V ' 

The organization oCkt^Giii^lje&gc^iii-^^ 

aij all-perv^siye atmosphere of learnuig whicli^^a lae '^ee^^ 
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Batcson (1958 : 118) has termed the *eidos' of a social^ group. This is 
the 'standardization of the cognitive aspects of the pqrsonality of the 
individuals' whom the group comprises. Bvidence for it can be seen 
on all sides, and is one of the several abiding impressions that the 
observer gets over a protracted period. Learning is obviously valued 
as in most other schools, but the style of learning encouraged jn 
Lubavitcher School makes it quite unique on the Australian educational 
scene. ' . . ' ' 

The outstanding aspect of the erdos of the scliool is the way the 
social organization of two traditions • stimulates boys, rabbinical 
students, and rabbis to an intense form of intellectual activity. Great, 
emphasis is pliced on < accumulating 'purely cognitive information,' 
feats of memory, rote learning, and the ability to reason and argue 
dialccticallyjn the pilpulistic tradition, drawing upon stocks of biblical, 
Talmudic, and to a lesser extent, secular academic -knowledge. 
Example* of boys -reciting long passages of Scriptuce or the Talmud 
from memjj^ry are Jiot uncommon. 

The method of dialectical argument -and reasoning derives from 
Eastern European rabbinical scholarship, and illustrates..the influence of 
tradition in the eidos of the school. However, it can lead to extremes 
of casuistic hair-splitting, which arc condemned by the rabbis, but 
often occur in secular lessons. On such occasion^ one can be entrapped 
in virtually endless argument. Each of one's points'Ts ipet by a counter 
argument, often prefaced by yes but*. The pilpulistic approach is most 
developed in the Yeshiuah Gcdolah and, as the Torah Evening d'emon- 
strates, is still appreciated by members of the congregation. Their 
close involvement accords with traditional {jr^ctice. 

Debating style is forceful, nois>? and often disorderly. As many as 
possible want to put their points as quickly as possible. Verbal 'attack' 
is emphasized by the kinesthetic technique of 'holdings a debating 
point between the finger and thumb, and proffering it to the listener. 
Other points are emphasized by a downward jab of the finger, or an 
upward hiotion of the clenched fist. If a book comes into the argument, 
a page will be opeiled dramatically, and thrust "under -gne's nose. 

Learning is also highly physical. In strict rabbinical tradition, learning 
new knowledge is achieved by vocalizing aloud. n 
A pcrsbn should take care to pronounce with his lips and make audible to 
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his cars, whatever he studies, and he should concentrate his mind upon it,- 
for itis written (Joshua I : 8): *ThisTt>rah shall not depart from thy mouth, 
and thou shalt meditate upon it,' etc {Kitzur Schulchan Arx{chj 27 15). 

The strong kinesthetic component in learning is evident in the ub'iquit- 
o^us body swaying that accompanies reading; whether aloud or silently. 
Even if a person re^ds silently, Ws^lips move, and he sways in time" with 
the rhythm of the words. 

The similarity, to the Eastern European tradition of learning in the 
ycshivah and the shtctl \s striking (Zborowski & Herzog, 1952 : 
92-93)- - . \ 

Swaying as one reads, and chanting the words in a fixed ^nclody, nign, 
are considered necessary for successful study . . . The sw^aying and the 
chanting become automatic. Later, th^' student? will acquire also th<* 
appropriate gestures wiftt tly: index finger and the thumb, sweeping the 
thumb through an upwardi6rc of inquiry and nailing down the point of 
the answer with a thrust of the index finger. Study is not passive but 
^ aaive, involving constant ifiotor and vocal activity. 

"^Erudition and biblical, Talmudic scholarship rare revered. The 
Pnncipal introduced the shochet to me as *a scribe and a -scholar , with 
an inflexion on the *and' which clearly indicated the esteem in which 
he is held- in the. community. During the year one^of the fourth form 
boys won second prize in a local biblical knowledge competition 
organized^by B*rtai B'rith, thereby gaining the. chance of competing in. 
the national finals.*^ This was an event of some note, and brought 
credit both on the boy and^„thc school. The"*PrincipaJ made. a special 
pojnt of visiting the classroom and publicly announcing . the honour to 
^tty: rest of the boys. They were visibly impressed, despite the inevitable 
ribbing' they handed out to the young scholarjafter the Principal had 
left the- room. For weeks thereafter^tlie'boy was the focus of both 
spoken and non-vprbalized admiration from his peers. His kno^yledge 
of T(?r^i/i. almost beciame 'proverbial. It was noted above that similiar 
esteem is given to the specially selected class of primary school children 
yyhose knowledge of the Talmud wi^ also discussed respectfully.by far 
older boys. 

7. ffnaihyuh is an Independent Order founded ia 1843 with the objectof uniting Jews 
for SOC12], ctiltural and phibnthrppic purposes. ' 
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A clear disrincjrion is made between knowledge that is uncertain, and 
knowledge that is eternal truth, in the ideology of the Lubavitcher 
Movement. The following emphasizes the distinction arid the logic ' 
behind it: 

THE ABSOLUTE TRUTH j 

Sedra Nitzouim-Vayeilech 

... In the 19th Century it was the prevailing view of scientists that 
hi?man>rcason was* infallible in scientihc deduction^ and sciences like 
physics, chemistry and mathematics werd absolute truths— not merely 
' tested theoVics, but absolute facts. ' 

A new idblatry arose, not of wood and stone, but the worship,of science. 
In the 2odipentury, however, and especially in recent decades, the whole 
^ (iomplexidn of fcience has changed. 

The assumed immutabiHty of die scientific laws, die concept of absolut- 
ism in science generally, h^ve been modified. 

The contrary view, known as the principle of uideterniinism' is now 
accepted. Nothing is certain any more in science, only relatire or probable. . 
S^^. Sacntific findings are now presented widi considerable reservation, with " 
limited and temporary validity, in the expectation diat they are likely to 
* be replaced any day by a more advanced theory. 

Living as we do in this climate of scientific uncertainty there is no reason 
to attempt to reconcile die uncertainties' of scientific fmdings. (which 
soence itself declares as only probable') widi die eteiTial truth of die Torah 
which cannot be diluted or compromised. ® 

The distinction can be made that although the culture of the school 
^ emphasizes knowledge, it placfcs greater stress on the knowledge of the 
Great Tradition, the Torah-tine knowledge, than that of the acadcmia 
tradition, despite the necessity to^leam the latter for success in the 
examinations, and for the economic -benefits that flow therefrom. 
Academic knowledge' is pragmatically necessary as a means to an end. 
Torah knowledge is the end in itself. As will be appace^n Chapter 8, 
the contrast is often brought out in Icssc/ns, pacticularly by the Luba- 
vitcher studcn^but also by others, when two interpretations of natural 
phenohiena are^n^cpnfroiStation. 

Knowledge and intellectual activity arc controlled and simulated 

8. An adaptation by Y. M. Kigan of- excerpts of letter to an individual frooi 'the 
Lubavitcher •'Rebbc. In /Thought for the Week \ The Australian hwish News, 
Melbourne, 5 September 1969, p. U. * ^ 
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by specialists in both traditions, but Torah'knowlcdgc is in the keeping 
of those who also have most to do with the cerenioniar life of the 
school complex, i.e. the rabbis and rabbinical students. Tney are thus 
reinforced by the impact of high-affect ceremonial . occasions, which are 
lacking in the academip tradition at the school. At inftc^iicnt school 
gatherings it is their voices that are heard, drawing, oi\,thc stores of 
^biblical and Talmudic knowledge foc>,the apt qudtalicm or aplioris'm 
to point the moral of proceedings. The cultifrc of the scliool is to a very 
large extent in the hands of custodians trained in eruditi8> dialectical 
skills, who constantly setftnit its basic ideas for the instruction of the 
majority. These dbstodians are the literati. - ^ 

The intellectual hub of the school f!f the Yvsliivah Gvdolah in the hvt , 
m/Wr^ii/j located just off the shul. Its atmosphere of almost supercharge^ j 
learning is a striking example of the dynamics pervading the eidos or 
. the school. The room is dimly lit, lined with books, and furnished widi 
large tables and a few reading stands cluttered ^th large tomes of 
Talmud. Students study individually rocking backwards an(^orwards 
in theirf^ats, with lips moving in the accepted rote loarsang style. 
Others argue passionately in small groups, emphasizing their points 
with sharp, pointed fingers^or by an emphatic slap of tiie hand on the 
table. One student, bearded, coatless, wearing a yarmvlkvh, and, with 
izitzit swinging at his waist, reads aloud in Hebrew from a large folio 
on the stand with a vigorous intensity amounting to passion. He. 
punctuates each phrase with an emphatic forward sway and stamp of 
the foot, as, if pounding the information into his mind with a rhythm 
that matches the cadence of what he is reading. 

All these activities go on sinmltancously in what appears to be 
bedlam to thb Qxtemal observed, but amid it all a white-bearded 
*^rabbi strolls uncontemedly from group to group, elucidating a point 
here, discussing a question 'there. He smokes'! cigarette most of the 
time, ancf is obviously quit^ at home and relaxed in die highly charg^ 
atmosJ)here, -despite the fuming intensity of his students. This is 
th(f accepted, traditional style .of Talmudic stTOj\ The whol-c scene 
is almost medical, and immediately brings to ii«^?d ^what one has 
read of the great yeshivot of Eastern Europe. As Steinberg has coni- 
rp|Kited (t959 • tot)- *As an institution of learning, the Yesliivah was 
4 niasterpiece of disorganization*. ' 
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The boys in Lubavitchcr Scl^ool thus act out their daily school lives 
in a type of iateilectual hothouse. The social organization of the two ^ 
traditions provides in knov^ledge and other experiences the raw ' 
material from which the boys cjin construct satisfying views of them- 
selves and their^ life-worlds.. «At the same time,, however, they are 
narrowly constrained in what they can do by the emphasis those in the 
school place oil usitig a traditional mode of learning. Their attempts to 
'master and manipulate* these aspects of their cultural heritage are , 
discussed in Part 3. 



. Part 3 
The' Millstones of Tradition 



The millstones of the gods grind slow, but ' 
they grind exceeding sure. 
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One of the abiding impressions gaincd^by a casual visitor to the school 
is the unusual quality of .boys' behaviours, in the varied situations which 
make up a typicJfcducational day. He would need to spend several 
weeks in dctailcff observation to appreciate that the way the social 
organization of tradition has been achieved in Lubavitchcr School is 
at the root of all the paradoxes he encounters. Jhc scliool has a distinct- 
ive 'climate' or 'feel'. These have become unfashionable terms' to 
describe what any experienced teacher 'knows intuitively about any 
-uchool after se^ral weeks' acqilaintanc'e with its activities, but arc still 
apt in this case. This and succeeding chapters explore how boys react 
to the message in the twfo traditions which are presented to them daily. 

At the behavioural level, it seems clear that the social organization 
of tradkion at Lubavitcher School jresults in boys' adopting a variety 
of beh^ipurs, which can be shown to be direct outcomes* of the 
situations In which they find themselves. These are interpreted in two 
basic ways, which then govern the character of their respective inter- 
personal interactions with peerS) and staff. They seem to be governed 
firstly by the roles boys and ttose they interact with have to take hy 
virtue of being part of the school, its norms, beliefs, and other cultural 
aspects. Secondly, they arc the result of boys making roles for them- 
selves by interpreting the dynamics of the situation, and identifying 
the roles' of other participiants. Role-taking and role-making, of the 
kinds suggested by Turner (1962 : 22-23), interact constantly to pro-, 
ducethc chardcterisric,_c!igoate^fe the schooj. They also help an 
observer ^to assess hpw. boyTtonsStiCt- their life-worlds in response to 
the pressures of the milktoncs of tradition* 

Interpersonal relations, with secular teaching staff * 
/Personal exdianges between -boys and teaching staff show a mafked 
\OQntra^ according to the situations in which they occur. Although 
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.there is some overlap, ifis convenient to divide these into informal 
(non-t^hing) ^ituatiolis and forxnaf (teaching-learning) situations. 

Injormal situations 

Exchanges in the former are usually, though not invariably, charac^ 
tcrized by friendliness, curiosity, and eagerness to ask both personal 
and impersonal questions on the part of the boys. Their willingness to 
strike up a conversation on every and any topic is not lessened by the 
difference in status between diem and the adult wh^ is engaged in 
conversation. A confident, man-to-man mamier is adc^pte^. Although 
a dcfctential title such as Sir! may be used, it seems apparent that many 
boys regard themselves as close to, if not actually on, an equal /ooting 
with an adiilt. Even some first-formers display this attitude. The 
intimate style of verbal exchanges is reinfp^ced by other means of 
.communication: gesticulatio|j: close ^^roximity and smsrfif' spatial 
distance, which occasiohany reaches actual bodily asntactTToMches on 
*the arm are employed to gain and hold attentio6r^ - ' 

• -The range of boys' interests is wide, ^d^iscussion takes in politics 
as a matter , of course, fhe latest happenings in Israel are discussed 
avidly, and boys use such topics to test out where teachers' sympathies 
lie. Zionism is taken very seriously in the school. There is also an 
/ efficient grapevine which ensures that the latest scandal^br happening ^ 
quickly becomes known to all, providing material for more discussion. 
This diffirrs in intensity according to the topic. - 

When an exciting occurrence such as an accident is the subJ^cTofT 
the di.scussion, it can take on an air of quiet' hysteria. Detailj^dfchotly 
discussed, magnified and almost shouted at. one in thcfexcitement. 
Verbal exchanges are accompanied by vigorous gesticulation. Gross 
bodyidisplacenient actions such as swaying, shoulder and heacl ric^, 
'rocking onto alternate feet, all convey a high degree of tension. A 

the style of /norfhar inter^rs'onal exchajjges n^y^owe more to ^ 
^ the genera! kifluehce of Jewish ethnic behavioural style rather than the - 
Great Tradition. It may also result froni the fact that from quite an 
early age boys accompanysfacir fathers" to. the shui whe^e they note, 
and can take part in the discussions and gossip that^are a feature of its. 
behavioural .stylcr. As soon as he is harmitzvah the boy is technically an/ 
adult, and entitled to full ^tatus in religious matters, even though 
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chron6logica1ly lie is still an adolescent. Should the boy be scholarly 
and wc)l-vcrsed in the Talmud, he will traditionally be accorded 

' respect and a hearing in religio^^ ^latters. The 'obvious, esteem in 
which the young scholar from Sydn^y^stheld at the Torah Evening 
described above, is a classical example of the deference paid to those 
highly gifted, at whatever age. As a cesult of such cultural influences; 
boys niay develop precocious ability ^to relate to adults,^ which takes 
little account of .their 'status', but is b^scd m^Ye on personal qualities 

• such as knowledge, scholarship, and the ability to impart it. These may 
well be the norms on which boys, in this "school at least, base inter- 
personal exchanges. In their own culture^toys are thus relaxed and 
secure. F6r; instance, friendly almost indulgent help Kvas given to me 
on the several occasions/when I took part in ceremonies in the and 
lost my way in the prayer book, or couid not understand the ritiial, « 

Formal situations ^ ' . ! ^ 

The character of interpersonal exchanges in the formal learning 
situation of the classroom is less easy to assess. Most classroom behaviour 
takes place behind closed doors in settings where the teacher is his or 
"her own arbiter of the norms that will prevail. Discussion is accordingly 
confined to my o wn experience in . a variety of classrooms, or to those 
few interpersonal exchanges between others that could be witnessed 
unobtrusively. Independent comments from colleagues support these 
observations. * • 

BoyT clearly see classroom exchanges as opportunities for manip- 
ulating the teacher to their ojvn advantage wherever pbssiblef They 
claim to assess teachers or *work them out' very quickly, and from then - 
on try to control a lot of what occurs. According to. a parent of one of - 
the boys in my form, even after a fortnight they had not yet 'worked * 
out' what I was really up^to. Usually, he said, diey had a new teacher 
'worked out' in a matter of da^s, bd^appairen'tly I had them baffled. 

.The conviction that they control tilings is occasionally nyntioned 
by boys. After a period \yhen tny own form, wljjj^ was usually fairly « 
well-behaved, had been fractious, I is|ued ^.general warning that I * 
would not tolerate further misbehaviour; One boy piped up cockily: 
^*We only behave if we want to. We could easily get rid of you if we 
wanted to — we Qi^y have to tell the rabbi . . .' ?WJiat about was not 
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specified, butjhc inference was cleari^I wodS be labelled* 

Semite andasRed to leave the school, which had been the fate 'of my 
predecessor. This is the ultimate sanction the boys can use against the 
-non-Jewish teacher, and they make no bones about it.v.The sixth form 
started a deliberate campaign against one staff member, who had long 
experience in inde^dent schools, and possessed an jnni^tel/ good- 
natured and friendly 'manner. The boys openly boasted tliat^they would 

force him t© leave the* school. One went further.. Mr. was an 

obvious anti-Semite and a racist he stated. He (the student) would get 
him out of the school on ^ese (albeit spurious)* grounds. > 
* The boys respect knowledge and authoritarian pedagogy to an 
/extent that makes them suspicious and - intolerant of more pupil- 
centred learning Wthodi. Parenfo^nd the Printipal share the boys' ^ 
attitudes. Assignments using printed instruction sheets, or attempts t9 
.organize discussions using boys'''^ choice of topics, seem' to 'arouse' 
insecurity and produce bad" behaviour. A /good' class is one Where 
firaditipnal chalk-apd-talk lessons are being conducted, or pupils are 
engaged on book work in silefice. Anything Radically' different is-«on- 
strued as 'bad' teaching, and. might pen^ attact the attention of the 
Principal d^nghis regular peregrinations around the school. He wbuJd 
..poke his head in the door See.if all was well,, even though indus- 
trious, pupil-oriented activity was in progress. It often seemed better 
to keqp teaching in the traditional style: .this was Veai; teaching and 
caused nb worry, t ' ' ■ 

l^adical departures frorp such a teaching style - could generate 
behavioural,problems amOng boys! On one occasion, I had to deputize 
/or the senior English master, ^nd attempted to lead an impromptti 
discission with the fburth form. The attempt broke down into silli- 
ness and complete, disruption. The boys seemefd unable or unwilling to/ 
choose a topic, and the lesson became a competition to see how far 
they could go before I ^topped ;hem. Some dozen topics w<^re sug- 
gested, and the boys would have gone oiyto put forward more^if I had' 
not stopped them. It was clear virtually from the outset 'that ttey had 
no serious inten'ti^fi of agreeing on a topicrand conducting a sensible 
discussion. The Jesson was turned into a Contest, in which'I was being 
manipulated. . .. - - . ' 

The boys' reactions must be interpreted with soqic caution. The same 
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break-down into silly behaviour could have occurred in any cbss more 
used to authoritaria^n teaching, and suddenly confronted with a d«no- 
cratic approach. I had encountered similar reactions in other' schools, 
. when deputizing for a teacher. However, the contest would rarely bp 
pushed to the same length. Many boys would be apathetic, and the task of 
discussing oncof two orthree suggested topics would beleft to the keenest. 
In the Jewish school however, there was obviously no intention of agrife- 
ing on anything. Yet many of the topics the boys did suggest were edu- 
cationally 'worthwhile. They reflected an interest in world affairs, which 
was relatively greater than I had experiencedamon^boys in comparable 
state high or independent boys schools. This was all the more marked as 
fifcey did not take Social Studies^. In the Leaving social studies course all 
' such topics are included. * 

Some suggestions were quite comparable to what would be pro- 
posed in a non-Jewish school-^matters relating td sport, teachers* 
right' to strike— while others reflected cultural specificity. In this 
category came haircuts and beards.. The latter became a small issue 
during the year among some of the sixth-formers, 'who began to 
grow the beginnings of b^rds in strict accordance with the prescrip- 
tions of Halachah against shaving the 'corners* of the beard, despite 
the PrincipaFs distipprovstl {Kitzur Schulchan Aruch, 4 : i70,Lev. i9 : 27). 

An interesting omission was any reference to s^x, boy-girl dating, 
T.V. programs and the like, which would h^e cropped lip very 
quickly in a list of non-Jewish suggestions, eveil if only as a try-on. As 
the Principal had earlier informed me, the former are the province of 
the rabbis, being treated explicitly and in detail with senior boys 
dui^ing lessons b^ed on the Schulchan Aruch. Their omission coiild 
reflect the fact that sex and boy-girl relationships are non-issues 
through being covered in such a thorough and explicit manner during- 
rel igious lessons. ^ ^ > ^ 

. The fourth form experience had arisen due to my subsrituting for 
another teacher. Such occurrences can generate intra-class tensions and 
silly behaviour in any school, as pupils* role expectations of the substi- 
tute teacher can often differ from those they normally hold of their 
regular teacher. In a subject which is supposedly unfamiliar to him, the 
substitute' becomes fair game. His jack of knowledge and expertise 
can be tested out and exploited. Obvious differences in teaching style 
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can be interpreted as weakness, with consequent misbehaviour and 
lack of co-operation, ' . 

In the discussion I attempted'to create, all of these factors couldJiavc 
operated to exacerbate the silliness and distort the pattern o^ehaviour 
that might usually occur with the regular teacher. I was very much 
.part of the dynamics of the class at the time. The boys quickly spotted 
that I v^as not going to use an authoritarian approach, and probably 
sensed that I had an ulterior motive for not clamping down on them. 
Il/ effect they played up for my benefit and fed on the behaviour I 
injected intQ the ^e^r^i/r. 

Negotiating and bargaining with the teacher are at .their strongest 
when examination results are involvecj^ The post-examination period 
becoWs tense and suspicious until full satisfaaion in terms of marks 
gained is achieved. When examination papers are returned, boys rush 
feverishly to one another, and compare marksj subjecting each question 
to meticulous scrutiny. Ultimately the majority come agitatedly out' 
to the taljle to ask why they have not been awarded half a mark like 
so-and-so. As the following example indicates, arguments can be 
lengthy, subtle, and often backed by recourse to 'written authority,'in 
much the same style as discussions and arguments arc conducted in 
religious classes. ' ^ ' 

*You haven't given me anytliing for saying semi-tropical forests are 
in the Canterbury Plain.' 

'I icnow. 'they do. not occur, in the Plain.' 

'Yes? But look here (pointing to a text book)j it says they are found 
in part of the North Island of New Zealand.' 

'That's right, but not in the South Island.' 
- 'Not the South Island?' 

'N6 (emphatically), not the South Island.' 

*Ah! But you gave L half a mark Tor saying that semi-* 

tropical forests are found in NeW Zealand.' 
'Did I?' 

'Yes, and I have put Canterbury Plains, New Zealand (pointing 
triumphantly). That deserves half a mark too.' 

One gives up the battle here and awards the half mark. Honour 
has been maintained and apparent justice gained. 

The incident is typical of niafty involving examination papers. After 
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my first experience of the infensity of bargaining for the extra mark— 
far greater than in any of my previous schools— I adopted the practice 
of marking the school's papers at least twice, even three times. This 
still did not prevent some trivial points being missed, but did reducq 
the number of battles I had to face. They are conducted ruthlessly, 
with pressure being implacably applied 'at every step. Manners are 
forgotten in the heat of the argument, and no point is left unexamined. 
Even usually polite and quiet, boys can become worked up arid impas- 
sioned about marks. ' ■ ' * \ 

This attitude is not only confined to the results of examinatiom.held 
at the school. The external CSSE results were subjected to endless 
scrutiny. On one occasion the Principal drew me into his office, some 
weeks after they were published. *You know', he said sorrowfully, 

if M had been given an extra mark in Mathematics, he 

might have got a scholarship.' 

Despite their apparent self-assurance and claims to manipulate the 
teacher, many boys show marked dependence on the teacher and a 
constant need for reassurance. These traits are more common in junior 
and middle forms where boys display considerable inability to settle 
down quickly to learning tasks. Trivial routine activity is a perpetual 
worry to them, and questions about what to do are almost endless at 
the^ start of any lesson. Boys bring their, books up to have a task 
explained, to check instructions, or to make certain that they have^ 
found the correct page. Self-reliance is low. 

Any change in teaching routine, unfamilar work, or variation in 
teacher's expectations appear to heighten anxiety. My own form were 
quite apprehensive on occasiohs when I departed from traditional 
chalk-and-talk styles of teaching to set cyclostyled projects or assign- 
ments. On one occasion I decided to use a lengthy assignment to count 
towards end-of-year marks and not set tests. This unfamiliar geography 
project generated a barrage of questions, complaints and peevish 
comments some 50 or 60 in number. The great majority related to 
anxiety over task performance and methods of procedure rather than 
the difficulty of the questions. Other coriiplaints indicated resistance 
to adopting such a method of learning and teaching. 

The. petty nature of the anxiety is an indication of its source. My 
very first lesson wixli Form 4 precipitated a storifl of questions about 
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the mctliod of ruling up note-books. The teacher I replaced had 
insisted that certain types of headings shoujd be underlined in red, 
others in blue; some in green, and the remainder in black. What di^ 
I want? My failure to lay down similar procedural rules produced 
endless questions about what the boys should do, and pointed com- 
ments suggesting that perhaps I did not know my subject. Only after 
some four lessons did they get the idea that sdch matters were uii- 
dmportant. Similarly, the idea that one might use a number of related 
books instead of slavishly following one textbook; took a^reat deal 
of accepting by all the classes J taught. The fifth form was as amjious 
as the third form. - 

Yet, paradoxically, some boys from the former were the hiost 
confident in handling the advertising, collection and other business 
dealings concerning the sale of srach for Succos described in Chapter g,. 
One of the most anxious over schoolwork was completely at-hbnie 
in the share market dealings during the mining boom in 1969. Some 
third-formers also dabbled in shares. The third form 'newspaper* was 
of high calibre and showed considerable ingenuity in design and layout: 
producing and^duplidfting it were tackled with confidence. A group 
of ijoys from fourth and fifth forms ran a duplicating service on behalf 
of Lubavitcher Youth. Its availability was advertised in the* foyer of 
the shtd and in The Australian Jewish News. Yet the same boys could be 
as anxious and querulous as their peers when faced wjth novel learning 
situations, even though in another school my expectations would be 
far from unusual. The end result, of course, was for Aovel methods 
of learning to be discouraged and niore reliance placed on tradi tional 
pedagogy, thus subtly reinforcing the manipulative efFect of classroom 
interactions on teachers* behaviour. 

A related phenomenon is the need boys have to be recognized and 
approved by their peers and the teacher. During the course of a lesson 
when individual work is being done, boys constantly bring out their 
work to have it approved or praised. One boy*s succ^ss^in gaining 
the teacher*s approbation provokes a chain reaction araong the other^ 
His peers^grab their own books,, with anxious, tense expressions and 
come out. Is mine all right too? What do you think of mine? Look, 
sir, look . . . that*s good, isn*t it?* The apparent need to be recognized 
makes them jostle each other in their anxiety, and to crowd around 
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the teacher/ 

Discussions also provoke similar reactions unless a tight controKis 
maintained, and exchanges are conducted formally. If an informal 
discussion starts up hetween the teacher and a few boys in one part of 
the room, others will rush over to join in. They crowd around to 
get heard, .jostle each other and the teacher indiscriminately. Verbal 
exchanges are heated and passionate, with a high level of accompanying 
gesticulation. The dynamics pf the interpersonal exchanges are highly 
charged, and almost^ instinctively^ the teacher backs away from the 
encounter, or ^rsuades the boys back into their seats, where they sit 
like so many barely-repressed volcanoes ready to burst out again. 
To prevent this, authoritarian methods have to be used. 

This type of behaviour has echoes in the tradition of scholarship 
in the yeshivot of Eastern Europe, as Zborowski and Herzog (1952: 99) 
comment: 

Even in a formal classroom, however, the students often jump up on the 
^ benches in their excitement, or leave their seats in order to crowd around 
the teacher. Their great reverence for him is no deterrent to the vehemence 
of the arguments they hurl against each other and against him. A good 
.teacher presides over the verbal battles with dignity and strength, prefer- 
ring the active students to the ones who are passive and silent. • ^ 

The tenor of constantly reiterated comments from members of the 
full-time teaching staff supports these impressions of boys' behaviours. 
They are Very different from boys ^t other schools^ They ^jj/ffvcry 
difficult and demanding . . .-get up to many things; you- ha ve^' keep 
on your toes all the time*. The boys are *very^ikeable, once you get 
to ^know them, but very demanding*. An almost invariable rider 
wou^ accompany any comment: *They are so different; it*s difficult 
< to put your finger on the reason, but it*s defihitely there. I don*t know 
what it is. They can be so likeable** 

A comprehensive explanation was offered by a non-Jewish, part- 
time teacher with considerable experience in state schools. *They are 
very difficult boys, nervous and very demanding. Each boy thinks 
everything has to be done for him. If you tell one boy something, all 
the rest will want to be tojd the same' thing individually. If you ask 
me, I put it dowu^to genetic causes— racial characteristics.* 

Coming from a part-time teacher, such a comment is surprising, as 
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the vpart-timc teachers had a number of sanctions working for them 
which would tend .to reduce bad behaviour from the boys. Firstly, 
many are highly qualified as they are 'borrowed' from Advanced 
Colleges of Education with which the school has devetegcd contacts. 
Other part-time senior teachers conie from independent schools, 
where they hold positions of subject responsibility. Respect for their 
expertise is particulariy marked among the fifth- and -sixth-formers, 
whQ depend on the part-time stafF for their suqje^n the end of the 
year examinations. Any quaKfication that enJiailces^e 'expertise is 
enthusiastically noted. A replacement senior history teacher had to be 
found in the middle of the year. At the time he was a member of the 
examining panel for the VUSEB. The boys steadfastly held the 
opinion that he had inside information about the examinatioa papers, 
and would not be persuaded otherwise. My :Own -responsibility as a 
member of the cxanyfiing panel for Leaving Geography prodjuced 
similar reactions, no matter how often I pointed out that I had no 
inside knowledge. " ' 

The possession of knowledge and expertise helps a part-time teacher 
maintain discipline fot another reason. The second powerful sanction 
at his disposal is his power to withdraw the knowledge by leaving 
the job. The boys know this. The position is not his main source of 
incomq but a sideline. He has few loyalties to the school, and )thus 
has no compunction about leaying. Boys express their fears that good 
teacher^ will leave, just as they Vent their hostility against poor 
teachers^ those who, lack knowledge and ability to impart it by 
authorjtarian means. During my second year due to increasing res- 
ponsibilities elsewhere, my position at the school became that of part- 
time matriculation social studies teacher. On several occasions, 
members of the class would order others to stop fooling about or else 
I would leave. That this could happen cztused the boys considerable . 
anxiety. The part-time teacher is thus able ta^make his scarcity in the 
labour market work for him in controlling a class. It will not save a 
grossly incompetent teacher, however, as the boys have a high^ly 
developed sense of getting value for their fees. They play up in class 
and force the teacher to leave, or approach the Principal and demand 
that he be sacked and replaced by someone more competent. 

In many respects, boys* behaviour takes on a transactional character 
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in senior forms. *Good' behaviour is traded for *good' teaching, the 
latter is ,not forthcoming *bad' behaviour results until either good 
teaching is obtained or the offending teacher leaves, to^ be. replaced 
hopefully by a better teacher. The demands of the academic tradition's 
/exariiinamania' clearly operate to determine how the boys construct 
the meaning of *good' behaviour and *good' teaching in strictly 
utihtarian terms. It is immaterial to them that it may not be good 
ed^cation. 

Interpersonal exchanges with rchgious staff • , 

Personal exchanges between boys and. religions teaching staff hi the 
classroom situation could not be witnessed directly, but incidents could 
be heard and seen indirectly, and their results noted. Although religious 
lessons are usually orderly and controlled, there are many exceptions 
when the tolerance of the religious teacher is tried beyond endurance. 
Tempers arc^st explosively; boys speak of being slapped or cuffed 
hard,*usually about the head or face; and on occasions the teacher 
bursts out of the classroom almost apoplectic with fury, .leaving 
behind a hubbub of noise, laughter and' somj: jeering. Jxiniot rabbis 
appear to have most trouble, especially from the two juhioi: forms. 
They can be seen in the doorway expostulating heatedly with the boys, 
and demanding quiet and good behaviour if the religious Itssbn is to 
continue. Often this would not occur, and the Principal would have 
to be called in. * 

Two boys were expelled, during the year, on both occasions for 
disobedience and insolence to a teaching rabbi. The mote scrionrTSF" 
the cases provoked anxious comings and goings of rabbis and other 
religious teachmg staff, culminating in long, heated meetings the 
Principal's office. When the boy was finally expelled, the pnArnts 
visited the school to exj)ress their concern that he was being debarred 
from an important geography examination. The boy was r^ot re- 
instated for several weeks. In direct contrast, no boy was expelled 
for insolence and disobedience to secular .staff, although such incidents . 
were n9t .infrequent. The onus of proof lies squarely on the secular 
teacher^' with evefy credence being placed in the boy, should the 
matter ever reach the Principal. Few secular staff invoke the* ultimate 
sanction of expulsion, even though they may send a boy to the 
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Principal for disciplining. The boys arc .clearly aware of the 
ambivalence. ' ' 

It is not clear how boys construct the norms that should prevail 
during religious lessons. Knowledge and expertise do not suffice, 
apparency, as they do in the Academic tradition. ^On more than one 
occasion, a senior lay teacher, whose qualification^ntitled him to the 
approbation of the community, was tried to the limit of his patience 
by the fifth form. Hi^ discussions with me on such occasions allowed- 
him to^express his frustration over the boys* lack of co-operation and 
disr^i^we. behaviour. They challenge everything he says; often do not 
h^^ltevc even what is wjitten in the Scripture, and seem intent on 
creating disorder in the class^by frequent questions and irrelevant 
comments. Yet one of the senior teaching rabbis apparently had little 
difficulty with the more difficult third form, Of with the junior class 
for mishnayis during the afternoon. His erudition, dignifTed presence 
and apparently imperturbable manner sCenied to Y^ke indiscipline and 
silliness out of the question. The mishnayis class -were constamly 
expressing their concern about being late for his lesson : they would 
get into 'trouble', as the rabbi did not like lateness. 

When religious staff discuss challenges to their authority, it is in 
terms whi^h lay the blame on th<5 bpys and their home backgrounds. 
The young teaching rabbi, so sorely tried ^ die first form com- 
mented: \Vy arc very brash and ill-mannered. A lot of it is due to 
being* spoilt\^t home. They are ihdulged in every way.' ^To another 
religious teacher, the boys are badly behaved because of' the school 
itself. *There are many wild boys in that class. They need more 
discipline in the school. There is no real ^iscipline at all ... a general 
slack attitude about the 'place. It makes if difficult to hold the boys. 
Having a woman in charge of Form 2 is a mistake. I can't exActly 
say what it is, but there is a generally 'poor tone dbout the place.' 

Interpersonal exchanges with administrative staff 
In contrast to relationships with teaching staff, those between boys 
and the administrative and para-administrative staff tend to be casual, 
informal, and relaxed. None of this group of staff is involved with 
the direct transmission of either tradition. The^chool secretary assists 
with supervision of boys' lunch time. She admonishes those who do 
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not wash their hands properly, and genepaHy-txies to insure that boys 
carry out their ritual obligations as Punctiliously as possible. The boys 
accept her fussinft with good hurflour. When boys come to JicC office 
for administratiVc*^atters, interpersonal exchanges art relaxcdjand 
informal. The secretary knows all the boys personally by n^pcTand 
assumes a firm 'motherly' apprqach to them. The boys invariably 
respond well. It seems that tense interpersonal exchamges'are confined 
mostly to the classroom^. 

The caretaker similarly experiences few difficulties, although the 
dcmandi the boys ptace on hint to mend equipment or provide sports 
gear ^re at times excessive. He handles boys firmly jf they loiter 
behind in a classroom which he is trying to clean up after the school 
day. He has few discipline problems as he is attached to the school in 
general, rather than the form structure and organization. He too has 
nothing po do with the formal transmission of the traditions. 

Wc might assume that the secretary and caretaker experience few 
difficulties because they are basically unrelated to the organization 
which is concerned with the boys' actual learning, ^^^""^^isting boys 
to leave at the end of a dayt they are, in fact helping thenS^scape it. 
As Shipman has pointed out (1968 : 56), the secretary and okretaker 
*can become key figures in a school because their status is not jd^^jned^ 
by the same norms that bind staff and pupils'. This is implicit in their 
relationships with boys who adopt correspondingly relaxed styles of 
interpersonal exchanges. 

Interpersonal exchanges With peers 

As with exchanges between boys and staff, it is convenient to. distin- 
giiish-^hose ^lat occur between bdys in informal situations; such as 
the playground or excursions (though the latter arc also intended to 
assist learning), and in formal situations such as the classroom. 

hiformal situations ^ 

Interpersonal exchanges in the playground and adjoining areas range 
from the relaxed air of a group of senior boys deep in discussion with 
some of the RabbinicaKCollege students, to the 'exuberance and noise 
of those of all ages playing games or a sport (Plate^S). Smaller boys 
play chasy' all over the campus, not excluding the shuU through which 
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they arc apt to career in apparent disregard of the reverence thatjiuc 
might, expect to prevail there. 

The close spatial confines of the playground bring boys of all ages 
together. One result is a high degree of supportive and nurturant 
behaviour shown by soiVe senior boys towards those much younger. 
Should one of the primary grades get hurt in a tuni^blc, he will be 
assisted back onto his feet and comforted by a senior boy nearby, 
withjio sign of self-rconsciousness: Considerable patience and gentle- 
ness are displayed. Often the small child will be picked up and briefly 
cuddled before being put down again, to run,ofF, his^mjury forgotten.. 
• Some senior boys seem t« be more in demand as prdtcctors" and 
comforters than others, and the sight of a tall sixth-former holding 
the hand of a toddler from the kindergarten or primary school is 
quite commonplace. ^ , 

It would be easy but an ovei^simplification to see in this close,'" 
supportive behaviour proof of the values placed on love and tolerance 
in the mai^onimunity value orientation. A more likely -explanation 
is related to the close kinship relationships irfja small school-community 
where brothers or cousins can be, found in all grades. T'raditionally, 
Jews place high valu^ on membprs of a family caring for each other. 

Despite the excitement and occasional quarrels generated by the 
games going on simultaneously in all parts of the limited playground 
arqa, it is rare for actual fighting to erup\ Arguments are far more 
frequent but very seldom lead' to physical aggression.- Their nature 
and intensity depend on the games being played. In summer; for 
instance, three small cricket pitches are marked out on the walls of 
the main teaching block, and there is fierce competition among junior 
boys to claim one oPthe pitches, during lunch-time Qr^after school.' 
During games boys fyom one pitch get in the way of tllose from other 
pitche^^ balls stray into otliers' 'territories' and are occasionally pirated. 
As a i^sultv tempers run hot with high-pitched arguments, and scuffles 
over possession of the Hall. 

A furtlier ball game, colloquially termed *downball' Js playcd.against 
the walls, and^eems to be more favoured in winter an^ autumn than 
, summer. In essence it is a modified type of fives play\d by pairs or 
^'ih^ teams. The object is to hit the ball dowji'onto the ground with 
the ftmd so that it rebounds from the wall out of i;each of i^n opponent. 




Plate 3.^ A group of primary gi;a^c pupils demonstrate their knowledge at ^• 
the TtWr Evening. The Ark of the Law and Ncr Tattiid cans'tc'seen in rhc- 
background. • . 
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Platen 4/ A circle of dancing Luli^vitchers welcomes a ScfcrJorah. 
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Plate 6. The scribe writes new fetters to complcjte the Svfct Toraftf while 
members of the congrdgation look^>ii. . ' ■ '. , . ' 



Plate 9. An interlude during an informal basketball game. Tiie fringes (tzitzlt) 
t)f the tallit katan are clearly, visible at boys' waists. 




Plate 13. A group 'of . rabbinical students and Lubavitcher rabbis in the 
Ycshivah Gcdolah. 
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Boys of all ages play the game, and it is a .particular favourite of 
rabbinical students, some of whom show cerisiderable speed and skill 

. in what can be fast and exciting . matches. \ 

They can also be noisy and, like all the sports that dre playqd, they 
also present the incongruous picture^participants weamng yarmelkchs . 
or hats engaging in energetic sports. Shirts or jackets can be disarrayed 
— occasionally they are toni in vigorous basketball games— and the 
tzitz^tt' work loose to flap from the waist (Plate p). 

Some few boys show athleticism and physicJj co-ordination of a 
very high order. These attack the g^^s with dash, vigour and 
concentrated intensity. In- consequence, injuries can be commoh -but 
are treated liglirly and even become class jokes. During the year, a 
number of boys in my fo^m were injured in ways that merited 
professional medical treatment and, possibly, enforced rest. Neglected, 
crushed toes and infected blisters, bruised insteps and multiple lacer- 
ations from football stops, .grossly ingrpwing. toenails, severe contus- 

• ions to thighs and legs all <Ame to my attention, and on several 
occasions had to be bathed and treated on the spot. No other treatment 
had been- sought, because the boys dismissed the injuries as of little 
importance. 

Vigour and energy are not confined to body-contact sports. Even 
cricket, not noted for producing excitable behaviour, can erupt into 
intense, afiimated activity and fierce, vituperative afrguments. Boys 
dash cohipulsively. Up to^ the niaster-in-charge to question whether 
so-and-so is out, or whether a run should be scored from a dubious hit. 
;Hot words ire shouted from one end of the pitch to the other, gesti- 
culations and impassioned movements inaicative of disgust at a decision 
occur frequently. Cricket too can be a noisy game for participants. 

For a sizeable proportion of boys, however, it and other sports can 
present surprising problems. These are due to a higher incidence of 
postural 'defects and poor psycljTpmotor co-ordinjrtion ^aiid ^'d^T^e^^^^ 
than is encountered in non-Jewiih schools. LoT:d6§it-(swW;baEkf/^^ 
feet, obesity and lack of stamina are also evident, inliibiting ^ull^rttr 
cipation in ^ames. The phenomena of boys repeatedly funiblmg a 
simple catch, running in an awkward splay-foot manner, and other- 
wise displaying inefficient control over their physical co-ordination 
are commonplace. ^ 
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Sonic of the injuries I had seen may well have been caused by this 
very faa, exacerbated by tha energy with which james are played. 
Fit, co-ordinated bodies get injured less fr^quently/My own obser- 
vations were corroborated by the sports master. He too had been 
surprised at the high incidence, of postural and co-ordination defects, 
•which made his work correspondingly more difficult. Not only were 
boys reluctant to perform many exercises in sonie cases, ox did so very 
clumsily when coerced, but a ^significant proportion were literally 
'unable t9,^and had to be firsf taught the psychomotor skills sports 
masters can take for granted in other schools. 

Poor condition and disinclination for physical activity are -not 
confined to the scho9l environs/'As part of their geography work I 
took groups of senior students on field trips to the range of hills some 
20 miles from thescity. Part of one exercise involved the ascent of 
a steep track to a vantage pbiht from which the countryside could be 
viewed. The ascent and descent of the track, which^was unusually dry 
for the time of the %caT, posed serious problems for a surprising number 
of boys. 

From such observations about boys' sporting ability and general 
lack ofhardy physical Jevclopment, compared with most boys at any 
school within the independent system of the academic tradition, there 
seems to be some evidence to suggest that Lubavitcher School and, its 
associated community places a low value on sport. This is quite in 
accordance with what we might expect- from the man-activity value 
orientation of the Great Tradition. The ideal man irthe scholar, not 
the athlete. Training the mind must take precedence oV&r training 
the body. , . 

Formal situations 

Informal interpersonal exchanges- between boys and their peers in 
classrooms vary greatly according to the authority of the teacher 
taking the lesson, the subject being studied, and other v^iables such 
as the time apd type of day— whether windy and rainy, or fine and 
sunny—and the period of the year. It is quite obvioue that boys are 
affected by approaching religious festivals, just as they are by their 
aftermath. Thus we find that classrooms can be studious places in the 
main, but on very many occasions can quickly change into situarions 
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which are the very opposite of an ideal teaching-li^^^ning environment. 
The more desirable state of aifairs is often only achieved when the 
teacjier confines tli . work to didactic teaching methods,- or when set 
work is beingfKTne.^ At other times, classrooms can be places where 
interpcnonaLc»c5^agqs bctwee^ are tense, anxious, and prone 

hysicaL or verbal iag^ession^ When these less 



to, erupt 
desirable 
such as 

This/i5ri^loi 
restriJhtris 
breaj: out^t; 
Boys msh^( 
down||pRckvfi 
shout. ThiM^afi* 



ipys^Jce httle notice of aoy of their peers, 
Sflns,*^Ho I 



Dortincreviq 



i})^ns,*^Ho have some position of authority, 
wher^a teacher is late for class, as all formal 
.^In this circumstance violence can occasionally 
^ t>r is directed against the classroom furniture. 
lljBj^ontt systematically bang desk lids up and 
;c^;^ypyi each other over desks, punch, wrestle, and 
-- iijJgives every impression of mindless violence 
,trollcrf!agg^9Ssion. A subsequent survey of the room provides 
Je^ks lack backs, or they fall off if leant against, 
ome desk lid/ar^'<Ef aGked tight, across and are only held -tggether by 
he wooden xrossi-pie^e-screwed .on the back, and even this is loose. 
Hinges are loQScf^inissing^ntirely. Some bottoms of desks have been 
punched in, and tne^seats sit loosely on the bars to which they are 
normally screwed/^ . . 

Like other rooms in the teaching block, the room in whrch violence 
of this type occurs shows other signs of neglect. The hessian backing 
on the display boards along the rear wall hdngs in shreds in one or 
two places. Old torn roller blinds flap in the draught coming through 
the damaged sash of one window, which cannot be properly closed. 
Even new bhpds provided later in the year fail to operate after a few 
days due to broken springs. The'y alsb flap in the draught. The boys 
joke about it: 'Nothing^lasts long in this room, we're a rough lot. In 
any case, see what quality you get from a Jewish supplier.' There is 
no attempt Co help repair the damage. 

The comment' of the boys about their own behaviour was echoed 
by ofher boys during the year. They clearly see themselves as excitable 
^d**tensc. 'We are an excitable race, don't worry about it,' said one 
matriculation boy during a lesson, when I expressed concern about 
the noise and bad behaviour obviously goipg on in the shul below us. 
On another occasion, a simi^r disruption to our work occurred, and 
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one of the boys went downstairs to control the junior class claiiiouring 
in the shul'^ni be too violent with them/ called out ohe of his 
friends as he left the room. When I expressed surprise that Jo ws 
condoned violence, and in the shu\ of all places, I was informed again' 
that excitement and occasional violence are not u'ftommon among 
Jews. 'They are just part of the way we behave/ 

When violence is directed against them, however, especially. in the 
form of verbal aggression when a teacher completely loses his temper, 
a wary masked look^an descend over the boys' faces. They wait,' 
tense and curiously passive until the onslaught stops,' It is; as if they 
expect to be castigated in this way. The same wary, defehceless' 
behaviour characterized adult Jews during an incident in the year, 
when the owner of a house adjoining the school stormed into the 
office to complain about boys cheeking him from the balcony of the 
teaching block. Not one of the Jews tried to counter^ the tirade of 
abuse: all adopted the passive manner. 

Even when classroom behaviour does not degenerate into outright 
violence, on the scale described above, classrooms commonly convey 
the impression of movement, activity and bustle. .They are very 
*bu|/ places. Especially in junior forms there are constant consultations 
•Wtwccn boys, who leave tlieir sfat^ and go to see what others are 
doing, or to show them their own Work. Tjie harmony is easily broken. 
Books are snatched, only to be snatched back again.. Blows, recrimi- 
nations and insults are freely exchanged. Even in a senior 'form, it is 
not uncommon for a boy to leap violently out of his seat, dash down 
the aisle, and punch another boy, all while a lessoj^s supposed to be 
going on. Verbal aggression—taunts, threats, sneerihg j^tiiarks Hung * 
around the class-— is far more common. 

Unless a lesson is tightly controlled by didactic Caching, which 
the teacher is virtually forced into, or by^ constantly patrolling the 
classrooni during individual work to squash incipient sjlly behaviour, 
the class is seldom doing relaxed, quiet work for more than half of 
any period. Even at its most relaxed a class seems to be in a state of 
perpetual tension. Boy& movements are sharp and jerky; books are 
clbsed with a snap; deJl^jicjs arAflung back rather 'than lifted. Every- ^ 
thing is done vigoroyily. Even "when seemingly absorbed in a tas^, 
some boys still show a high degree of motor activity. They rock 
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backwards and forwards in the manner associated with reHgious study 
or prayer, and fidget endlessly in their seats. It is obviously difficult 
to keep still for very long, or to hold concentration. Heads lift in- 
quisitively at the slightest incjdent. EvenH^^it only involves one boy, 
others want to chip in with gratuitous comments. They offer advice, • 
make denigrating remarks, tell the offender to *shut up' — anything 
except get quietly on with their own work." Some, exchanges carry 
cultural or ethnic overtones reflecting bjae traditions represented at the 
school. For example, during a ge9graphy lesson in fifth form, one boy 
started commenting on religious duties for the approaching High 
Holiday. This raised the ire of one aggressive boy. *Why don't you 
shut up for a change, yeshiuah bocher,' using the term traditionally 
applied to a student of* the classical yeshivot of Eastern Europe prior to 
thcjr collapse Under Nazi an^ earlier persecutions. A J?oy's religious 
aifd ethnic affiliation can also be used as the basis of a comment. In 
a very similar situation, where one boy had made a particularly relevant 
observation in class, came the jibe from a peer: *You're pretty good, 
magyoTj now shut up.' The term magyar is an oblique reference to 
the Hungarian origin of the ultra-Orthodox congregation to which 
the boy belongs. . ^ 

Classes which show this pattern of Ryper activity miglit suggest alsa^ 
that littt work is ever accomplished. However, this is not so as mosf 
boys manage to complete the majority of tho^work they have been 
»^et. Some are rapid workers, but seem unable to settle down to other n 
exdrcises .^^jicn^ fmished their original task. When fmished they go . 
around bothenng others, or 'use the opportunity for starting petty" 
incidents su<!:h as blowing noses ostentatioosly, throwing paper or 
other missiles, getting up to look out of the windows and wave to ^ 
those below. Such incidents often give the impression of being calcul- 
ated challenges^ the authority of the teacher. They are all performed ^ 
with a wary, cheeky eye on his location and degree of svftryeillance. If 
the offender is reprimanded he effects an air of injured innocence, and 

plays to the gallery for the support of his peers. 

-/ . * . . ■ 

Role-taking and role-making in school life 

The constant interplay and subtle shifts between role-taking and role^ 

making by boys arid ^||^ provide the basis for a great deal of the . 
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dynamics of school life. It is clear that boys make roles for themselves 
in informal situations and exchanges with teaching stiff, by arting in 
an adult manner which seems within the accepted norms of Jewish 
culture. To an extent this can be problematic for the teacher, who 
may be forced to modify his own role perceptions. The most extreme 
case of boys* role-making concerns dieir activities as petty entre- 
preneurs during such Festivals as Succos, descriljed in Chapter 9, when 
they handle quite complicated transactions widi business acunlen and 
aplomb. 

I Within the informality of the peer group,'boys' interpersonal rela- 
tions seem governed by more role-making than role-taking. It is as 
-if boys are unwilling to accept their peers on the basis of such criteria 
as friendliness, open extrovert personality, good manners and consider- 
ation for others, even sporting ability. From the evidence available, 
these are devalued. In their place intellectual ability and appfication 
, to study are clearly valued: having 'brains' gives a boy considerable 
prestige in the eyes of Ms peert, stressing an achievement rather than 
an ascription orientation. * 

The emphasis boys^place on achievement is brought out by the 
aspirations of the group of fourth fojpl boys who are a representative 
sample of the school. As the followmg summary shows all. but one 
choice of career fall into the Professional and Higher Managerial 
category adopted by Wiseman (1970 : 224). Cpmmcrcial, scientific, 
and medical careers predominate. Compared with fathers' occupations, 
,U majority of the boys' aspk^tTons are upwardly. socially mobile, even 
when falling into the same socio-econo|nic''catcgory. Success is seen in 
terms of gaining a place at university, or undertaking a comparable* 
form of tertiary training. It is obvious that the boys are markedly 
achievement-oriented, and consider that intellectual ca'pacity is the key 
to their futures. The possession of 'brains' can now be seen in its true 
light as the sine qua non for achieving such ambitions. Boys who 
possess 'brains' are consequently held in high esteem; other traits that 
might make for popularity are devalued. • * . 

Boys adopt similar criteria in their relationships with secular teachers 
^in formal teaching-learning situations. Academic ability and authori- 
tarian pedagogy are valued? In fact, the boys virtually manoeiiyre 
the teacher into what may be for him an uncongenial role by their 
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expressed impliecT demands that he use didactic methods. These 
constitute *good teaching'. In retuni for obtaining it boys are willing 
to take the *good pupil' role. The transactional nature of the excTiange 
--is pushed even further in relation to obtaining examination marks. 
Here, the prudential element in the academic tradition is clearly 
operating. Boys depart from the traditional good pupil role, ,and^ 
become hard bargainers for the e^ffra half mark or so. Finally, role- 
making by J^s reachej^ its most extreme form in relation to a teacher 
when ^^^^j^Ktb^lk^ claim they attempt to Iiave him sacked from - 
^the scho^iVPKa||Hmce; boys are takings upon then&lves the role 
gf an employer. " • - - 

^Thus it is in the formal atuation of the classroom that the dynamics 
bf rolc-takiflg an4|j|j|gdd|ang are problematical for both teacher and 
bo)|||Bic latter ^^^^^K^K/^'^ when lie is ^ble.to take the *good pupil' 

ler^taking'the *good .t'eacher' role. Other 
to produce insecurity^ anxiety and tension 
id of silly, obstreperous, behaviour that has 
*been described. It seeifts also that the *gpod pupil' role i^ only taken 
when the teacher is actually present in the teaching-learning situation. 
When he' is ,abscnt, when he wants to make a role that is other 
than that of the traditional pedagogue, boys adopt deviant roles, and 
, become tense, aggressive, and occasipnally violent against persons and 
property. In such a situation only a stf ongly authoritarian teacher cai^ 
satisfy boys' role expectations. His deputy in the form captain or a 
prefect is manifestly ineffectual ^as he cannot take the role needed . 
un,der such^ circumstances . and become effectively aurfioritarian in a 
way that commands respect from the deviant boys. 

There seems to be a basically similar pattern in boys' interpersonal 
relationships wjth religious teaching staff in the formal getting of 
religious classes. In these the predominant aim is for boys to Idam the ' 
*basis for taking roles as Orthodox je^ws. TheVe is little doubt thi^ they 
value being Je'wish, as the following commerfls make clear. There is 
thus as inherent paradox in religious instruction classes between the 
desire to become Jews on the one hand and the deviant behaviour that 
would seem to inhibit it on the other. ^ . • 

The majority of boys in fourth form were asked ^hat it means to^ 
be a Jew. This direct question was put at the end of the year, when I 
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Table 3. ^rummary ojf Fotfrth Form Boys' Aspirations 
in Relation to Fathers' Occ6pa(tions*' 



S.E. Category 
^ of aspiration 




Accoiiifeancy College course; 

qualified accountant 
University science course; 

'scientific' care^ - 
Univenity or College Accountancy 

course; qualified accounta^jt 
University or College Accountancy 
C(5tir^; qualified accountant " ^ 
University science course; career 

uncertain 
University natural history course; 
, careqr in CSIRO as zoologist « 
Talmudical Seminary iot one year 
then university science course; 
career uncertain 
University science course; science 

laboratory work in Israel 
Medical course at university: " 

doctor in medical researdi 
Veterinary science course at 
university; veterinarian 



I or 2 



Market stall 

Res^^^ scientist^ 

Milkbar owner 

Owner— belt- 

i^iakW factory ; 
Caretaket 

Research Fellow 

Delicatessen 
proprietor 

Unstated 

Hotel proprietor 

Pet-shop retailer 
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p Aspirations 



S.E. Category 
of aspiration 



* Father's 
oc^patibn 



-University science & engineering 

course; aeronautical space engineer o 
University science course; 

career uncertain / 
Medical course at university; . 

doctbr , V 
Universit^science cotu^e; 
^areer uncertain ^ ^ ^ 
"^Uncertain 

Pharmacetitical training course; 

phaqjiacist 
Veterinary science course at \ 

university; veterinarian , \c 
•Accountancy course (unspecified) ;' 

business^ accountant 
Technical course aimed at factory 

trainee in motor mechanics ' 



Butcher ' 

Coat manu- 
* facturer 
Storeman in 

faaory 
Manager of 

knitting factory; 
Manufacturer & 

retailer of Fabric. 
Builder and 

contractor 
Quilt^anu- 
* facturer 
Manager of 

weaving fattory 
Sock jman^- 

facturer # 



« N = 19; one student absent. 
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had developed- maximum rapport with the group. Apart from correct- 
ing spewing err6rs that might lead* to faulty, interpretation, ,all answers 
, are given verbatim, as^ny attempt at paraphrasing th^m'would be 
ta-imposp my* own .constructions 6f what they mean. The pnly 
*extemar 'influence is the tliree categories used to group answers: 
'reHgious .orientation, nationahstic or ethnic -orientation, and'^un- 
committed. , - ^ . ^' 

•i\ ^ . - ^■ - '■ ■ • 

The way of tradition— Boys'.sel'f images 

^ The religious orientatiotu towards being a J^w ' 

Thefkct that I am does not mean^nything (o mebut the fact that I am 
t 'r: ~}^^' an observant jGw, makes me feci above any other nation -or 
religion m the world.* . - . ' 

The people who, arc, unfortunately/ in our daysMa* in their' observances 
constitute to me as^ empty shells, but those who Keep tg. the tradition of our 
elders are righteous. They do not^:heat their elders who dted in the 2nd War 
. tor the same thing thei]* sons are forsaking. Tjhey are traitbrs. ; " 

But still, even if somebody was bom a.Jew, he h^ a di^rent quality in hmir 
He li more refined, more coHDperativc than the corimion mob* in whose 
mjdst we dwell in. Of course there are ejfceptions. . ' • ' 

To sum diis up, I, being an observant Jew, feel satisfied when d6ing the work*^ 
and observing G-«'s own lafw. To me being a Jew is. something that is my 
highest ^sc^ ^ 

* * * ' ' ^ - „ . 

'v-^j-TF^^^^^^^ ^° have a Jewish- mother or to have a 

.Yiddishe hartz fht. Jewish heart). It means to tc willing to sacrifice oneself 
competely to the torah. i.e. to observe the Laws as well as to learn the - 

f"^i Z — ' "^""^ ^ should go to school or work every day ahd deal 

tairiy with my fellow men, not as tHe image of a Jew is today It also means 

to g9_t<#shul not twice a year on and ^ but to go every day 

3 times a day even if it is inconVenient for me. It also means that a Jew should'^' 

raise children : — (living in Torah). • , — 

♦ ♦ ■ ^ ■' - ' 

. Since I waS*Bom Jewfpli I )iave 'often thought about befng a gAitile but I 
can t^ima^ne myself any other way but>wish. To me, it means b?ing a 
•member of what Iconsider to be the true religion. I feql that being jdWish has 
made me slightly more respectfi^to other people than the average boy in the 

I. Words m Hebrew script,are indicated by a dash . ' 
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. street is. I can see a meaning in life and the goal of great knowledge is sonrcthing 
forflle to strive for. I think that because of this meaning in life, thqcrime rate 
among Jewish people is sb low. I feel tj^at learning the Talmud an3~rfc%ious 
studies helps sharpen my hzun to enable me to understand secular studies better. 



Jcwishncss is denoted bygone thing only, the Jewish religion, i.e. the very faa 
which has made Abraham, Isaac and Jacob Jews, was their belief in mono- 
theism and the piousness with wliich they approached daily life. So too, this 
religion and tradition has been passed down till this day. So to be Jewish in 
this age, I believe th\it»the sarne requirements are necessary as were in tlllt days 
of Abrahamf^Isaac and Jacob — the Jewish religion and tradition. I mau 
tha^, when a Jew keeps his religion, that his religion keeps him. ' 



If you w;yk I could talk in length about the grej 
and physidtUy and explain how great the Je^^ish 





ess about the Jdlv spiriAially 
rals and ide^s and^ntellect 



hs Oil i.e. accepting the Yoke c|f.G-d withpur understanding 
^ doesn't have to understand what the use of being a use arid 
5ff].What is important fs^simply accepting everything what^ 
taught by ^someone older, wiser and more knowMagea&le than 
when tkisJI^ acccgtCHtfaBajjone can start delving into spiritual things 
^ isi^tuSyvth^ jkgg^tt OmlBnS^fb believe in G-d%ut tft£3^ stronger 



clingmg toT^rni?*^ 




To me it is a ^reat honour to te bom a Jew becgi^e I am, endowed with a 
responsibiUty "^^Ifch in return for my observance I recc;vf a safeguard against 
the bad things of this World. .V ' 

It means that if I keep all the Mitzvot as many ^o 'tV^ is Ipss chance of 
corruption and sickness in my life. When 4 walk around with a skull cap I know 
that I must act according' to the Torah to keep up-my honour as a^ew. 

I find great enjoyment in being a Jew because we have a Shabbos which 
only Jews can appreciate, thete are times when we feel things, we can not feel 
other times. " ^ • 



It means having a steady religion which does not change periodically as 
other religions do. It gives me something to believe in'v^hich is pretty reliable. 
It gives me hopes for certain things in the future. Although some people swear 
at us in the street I think these things can sometimes be forgotten. 
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To belieVe in G-d the holy one blessed be he. 



On ^Saturday i haveVmerfiing !;p look forward to instead of just mucking 
around When r say m>} prayers I say it'^widi fwlbc. During school we are 
taught things diat'men of previous times taught to their jdisciples what to do 
what not. On Saturday we can't do any manner of work, not even rfrive an 
automatic car because you still cause work by fuming die engyie on. ' 

« « ■ « ■ ► ■ ^ ' 

, ■ ' \ - . ■ • . 

It means to live a life governed by die Law and Spirit of die TORAH. It 
mcsms stibking to a certain mediod of approachihg anydl^g. This is not just 
holding on to some laws but a conlpletc ethical code. It mpan^bein^ one of die 
Jewish people. Yet a person can be Jewish even if he Joes not keep the rehgion. 
It he preserves his national bckgroiind and culture hC is still Jewish. But I 
believe that you can not lu^ diis under categories. A person is Jewish if he « 
believes he is. * - , , 



AH I can say is that it is die greatest diing ever to be a Jewish boy. You can " 
always walk around knowing diat you ave different from o^€z^ in that you - 
have sets of laws that distinguish you from an animal and a man. You have laws 
. .for eatmg, sleep uig, wearing of clothes and any other diing y6u can diink of. I 
myself am nqt die^ost orthodox bcit I keep a few) basic laws. I consider being 
Jewish as die greatest privilege of my life. 

The^nattorialistic orihitatwn towards being a Jew ■ ' ' ^' 

I feci proud of our tradition and history, flTovercorhing greater odds and 
opposition! A society only exists when dicrc are restrictions, and we wi'di our 
added restrictions feel some unexplainablc feeling of success. • V. 

I feel proud to be a Jew when one of my fellow religionists name apJcars in 
a paper, y/c all feel united. ' . ^ ' 

^ \ ^■ * ' ; - '/ ' • ^ ' 

To me It IS a big honoi^r knowing and believing- that^ die Jewish people arc 
different from all odier peoples. The closeness of our people, as was shown in- 
^ the 1967 emergency. I think honestly diat every person in Our nation at one 
time or another has a feeling for religion. If anyone can name a people that' has 
oppressed so much over tKc centuries [sic\ and yet has been able to survive and 
flourish P will then admit diat our nation is a normaLone. U^t's take a festival 
^t>6h^as we are celebrating at the moment Chanuka. When an oppressed . 
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people rose up and defeated the enemies whg outnumbered us. It means to me 
a sincere believe in G-d. 

To built up a state after being oppressed not less than 3 to 4 years early shows 
our sincere hope not to be brokcn^up... 

" . •■ ' : ^: f * ^ ^ ■ . ■ 

To pc it means a lot of thingsl to be Jewish and I am by no means impartial 
to the fact. What I, do all do, how I thik is basically governed by my Jewish- 
ness. This doesn't mean every minute Grthe day — I am affected, in some ways 
greatly, by my envirtjnmcnt and by things not Jewish. But after reading about 
thcmassacres and sufferings Jews underwent un^er the Egyptians, the Syrians I 
feel that I am here to keep tradition aUve and to carry on in doing my tiny 
part in'keeping the Jewish nation living. ' 

Aftcr.all the hardships we'veljgone through I- would go round with a guilty 
conscious all mv hfe if I would fewake my religion. I don't take it as a joke nor 
do I take Jewish customs as a joke. If my grandparents arc always looking to 
save money it's Bot so funny as it; may seem. , . ' 

Another, possibly more tangible way to preserve us is to go to Israel and' 
support it, learn Hebrew. Such an effort as the fcws made there must'not go to 
waste. Anyway — ^ — — - it is the Laud of my^l^ers. 



Uttcommitt^ ' * . 

To nie. being a Jew is a way of life and I can not see myself hving in any 
other way. This is becausfe J waS brought up as a Jew in a Jewish atmospnere and 
I am used t6 it. " v 



Quantitatively, there is a high proportion of boys (73.3 per cent), 
who sec the meaning of being Jewish mostly in religious terms. Three 
boys (20.0 per cent) see it more in nationalistic terms, but also refer 
to religioiT. The remaining boy has no pronounced orientation 
either tvay. 

Qu^litarively, boys attach a variety of meanings to their Jewishness. 
It is most valu6d as a source of ethicial rules promoting good individual 
conduct and harmonious relations with others. Just over half of the 
boys ii>the sample indicate this. Feelings of honour, pride, andpri<^ilfcge 
at being a Jew are clearly expressed in a third of the answers. BeiQg 
different from other; peoples or cultures is also valued, although there 
are two senses in which the term is used. In one, there is no sense of 
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being different and superior. In the other, the supefiofity of the Jewish ' 
way of life, or aspects of it, is expjy ty stated or imphVd. Also valued 
about being a Jew is the feeling ofbeing united with a people (folk) 
and a tradition, which has enabled them to resist hardships and become 
successful. The importance of Jewish learning, knowledge and%eaching 
IS mentioned by four boys. Explicit recognition is-giyen to tradition, 
Ahiong those who 'emphasize non-religious meanings of being n 
Jew, as much weight is attached to honour, pride and privilpge ns'^to 
the sense of being united and keeping tradition. Least mentioned is 
. being superior to others. However, among those emphasizing religious 
meaniifgs of being a Jew, feelings of superiority are most mentioned. 
From observations and this evidence it is legitimate to suggest that, 
for some boys, adherence to religious beliefs is not untingcd with n 
certain arrogance or, at least, assurance that Judaism is superior to 
other faiths. 

The percentage of boys who appear to profess religious beliefs is 
higher than might be expected. At the time of Dr Nahum Goldmann's 
visit, the Principal had made no secret of the 'fact that, according to 
his estimate, some 50 per cent of boys in the school came from 
non-observant homes. On this baSis a score of 73.xpcr cent gives 
grounds for optimism. Jf^ 

On the other hand, the possibility should not be discounted that 
when they were asked to do this exercise, some boys decided to present 
a more favourable picture of themselves than was actually the case. " 
I had not asked them to give their names (although some still did), and 
wfnt to great trouble to play down the importance of the data. 
Despite this there was a quite perceptible undercurrent of anxiety in 
the class. One boy in particular was visibly worried. He asked twice , 
why he had to do it, then went-6ver to -another boy and tried to reoxl 
his answer. His final statement inevitably stood out. It is the briefest 
of those given. There is the possibility in this case, and maybe in 
others, that a form of 'pluralistic ignorance* existed at the time 
(Allport, 1933). Some boys might have felt obliged.to state they were 
^ijlfore religious than, they actually were, believing that^ethers would 
do the same. " , 

There seems to be a number of contradictions in the ways, boys 
make or tat^ role? in response to the pressures upon theiA in* both 
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formal and informal situations within the school/ J-cast problematical 
would seem to be their views of themscWes as Jews, in which it' is 
clear that religion plays the major,Mf not doniiijant part. Yet, behaviour 

. in formal learning situations where the knowledge of the Great 
Tradition ^s Imparted by skilled literati can be dysfunctional and oftep 
the very antithesis of what might be expected to be accorded to s^h 
cxp<jrts. A very similar paradbx operates in secular classes. Boys sle 
their futures and the means to achieve them in achievement-oriented 
terms of tertiary education followed by professional careers. Yet, 

^boys' behaviour in formal, secular learning situations can be dys- 
functional fox gaining the knowledge of the acade/iiktradition on 
which access to this type of future depends, . 

If intellectual ability and attainment rank high in boys' scales of 
values it would- appear to b^e at the cost of interpersonal relationships 
with their peers and others with whom they come into contact. They 
are not seen as so important, neither are spqrt or otlicr* types: of 
recreation. The emphasis is^jon learning in both traditions^ but 

just this aspect of their Jives in school that is probleniatical; Tlic way 
of tradition, it would seem, is the way of tension, i' 
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The Countervailing^Cumculum 



The problematical nature of lea^^IJg is most apparent in what can be 
termed the countervailing curriculum. This comprises those unplanned 
experiences and the informal knowledge' which convey conflicting 
messages and, meanings to boys whereverShey meet as gre^ups in 
interaction settings. Each of these cbntains stimuli in the forni*6f other 
boys or people who may' be present, together with artifacts and a range 
of written or pictorialjimedia. AJl of these can convey rfteanings that 

• are at odds with, and often contradict, those intended in the formal 
curriculum. Their overall effect is tp cast doubt on the certainty of 

^ the knowledge available through planned and intentional learning 
experiences. °' 

The operation of the countervailing curriculum* occurs in several 
ways. Knowledge can be directly challenged in a q\iite overt'^manner. 
Cujjtomary behaviour, attitudes and feelings are similarly cliallengcdf^ 
However,, there ^s also the constant covert influence of the countcjj 
vailing curriculum present ^ all times and in nearly aH interaction^ 
settings. Its effect is less easy to establish with* certainty as nothing is 
done ox said in this case, which might suggest that an alternative 
QxperieTice and its meaning are being transmitted to those pfesent. 
Despite this, it is clea^ from boys* reactions that a countervailing 
influence is at work, even though the evidence is nearly always 
impressionistic and ^ascd on often fleeting evidence gathered whilpi>tie 
goes about his routine work. 

Overt challenges to. knowledge 

The emphasis both traditions place on mastering a great deal of purely . 
factual or cognitive informa'tion, which forms much of the content . 
of their respective curricula, * inevitably leads to situations where 
established knowledge and beliefs come under direct challenge. Some 
boys are alert to this possibility and seldom fail to question the validity 
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. of what is being taught iri~a lesson. With some 20*other boys present 
in a class,, there^ is always mi attentive and appreciative audience. The 
most dramatic challenge occurs 'during lessons dealing with topics and 
phenomena for' which there are two potentially contradictory expla- 
nations — those available from scientific thought in the academic 
tradition in opposition to those from religious thought in the Great 
Tradition. * • - ^ * 

V ' Tile creation of the world is one such topic. Orthodox Judaism," as' 
we have seen, dates its calendar from the moment df Creation in 
3760 B.CE. oh several occasic^is with my fifth form a geography 
lesson woulc^Jfiuch on an asplct of geology and ^the age of rocks', 
*The Siliirian Tocks in this region were laid down some 400 million 
years ago,' I would state, only to have one ^ or the other of the most 
Orthodox boys cliallenge the sfettehient, 'Jhh cannct be. In Chumash 
'it says that thcw^ld was creatpd 57^ y«;ars ago .( For th(| young 
Chassid it TCcame something of an obsession Co correit me each time, 
*We know the trutnl, 'hc^s^oultksay emphatically, *be^use Moses has 
^iyci)^ to us. Your's t*«^my^ tneocy,' and like all theories pan easily 
be pfx)vcd wroTig^We ^lavc the truth,' Form 5 was not alone in 
challenging scientific knowledgc-Pcriodically during the year similar 
occasions would arise with other fornix, and my sfatenients would be 
• greeted with scc{5ticisni and even outright rejection by boys in Forms 
3' and 4 whenever what I taught ran counter to biblical Reaching- " 

The strength 'of such conviction is ,well^illustrated by the following 
incident with my si Ah form social studies group. During discussion 
about aspects of Chinese civilisation, I mentioned Toynbee's concept 
' of historical cycles; and asked the boys whether it could be applied, t^ 
events in Jewish history by way of illustration. Five thousand, seven 
hundred and twenty-nine years have elapsed since Moses Twas told; 
' tlic^Mcssiah would come by the ^ear six thousand '5r earlier. The ' 
Lubavitchcr Rebbe had once prophesied that the Millenium was 
imminent; and. had affirmed^ his prophesy on several subsequent 
occasions. I risked' a few questions. 

^Doesn't it worry you when IvP^t forward, different ideas suchy^s ' 
these historical cycles?' ^ 

*No, those are only theories. We know,' We don't even have to 
worry about it.' 

^7 
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*But doesn't it get you upset?' . ' - 1 

• *Why should it? We are quite certain. It's something we do not even 
. worry about; it's not a question of belief but part of us.' ' 

But false prophets have arisen before— look at Shabbetai Tzeyi, the 
seventeenth century pseudo-messiah,^ and what followed, when he 
rcnqilhced Judaisni^^, ' ' ' . 

^< * /Yes,' we know, we know. There will always be false messialis; this 
we accept, but when the true one comes we will know.' ' ' • 
Such conviction is alj the- more surprising in view of^e many 
developments of the twentieth century, one of which was imminent 
at the time.. This was man's first landing on the moon, but even it 
' copld be copied with. After some, hesitation and much consultation 
with stafg the Principal permitted a large television set to be set up. 
in. the assemblysjiall. Classes were grudgingly allowed to come in-fot 
short periods .to v^tch the moon lar^ding preparations and finaHanding. 
The time for Mit(chah came and boys were being called' to prayer, yet 
still a group linjgered around the set. One of the rabbis bastled in 
obviousKr^nnoyed. *Come, Javen Minchah, it's time. Leave that, it is 
not imi^rtant. Minchah is more important, come.' There could be no . 
compromise with Orthodoxy. *V 1 <■ 

ChaUenges to scientific knowledge could occur over such apparelatly 
trivial niters as getting Sabin oral vaccines against poliomyclikis. 
Teams ofifloctors travel around the schools in the State, administering 
the vaccinV almost as a routinii iiieMurc. The day is known beforehand, 
parents sigrt>a form giving their consent, elates assemble en masse and, 
- despite interruption to ci|isswQrk, the wholJrbusiness is over and done. 
-*fcj{/ith relatively quickly. ^ * 

Not so for some boys in my own form. Just prior to trooping^ver ' 
to tht hall to. get their doses, two boys protested in all apparent 
. ' sincerity that the vaccine was tref,- and could not be taken without 
breaking the kasritth law|.i^ Would I give an opinion please? My 
hesitant reply did not satisfy some boys, who promptly went to seek 
the rabbi's advice, before going to get their vaccine. ^ ' ^ / 
^ .-'^Kasruth prohibitions cropped up several nmes during the, year. The T 



( I. Tref (Hcb.)— Ik. 'torn*. Meat unfit for consumption. By cxtcJRion applied to any 
ritcally impure food, Its opposite is kosher. ^ 
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f^iost obvious occurred during a stop at a sitiall country shop lo get a, 
snack on an extended 'geography excursion with my own form/The 
available food \vas inspected carefully, its kosher quality discussed at 
- length, and then rejected in favour of soft drinks and potato crisps. 
SWcjzX boys appeared to go hungry rather than risk buyingj?omething 
they were uncertain about. ^ 

Challenges to custJtnary behaviour 

Challenges' to custom arf behaviour occurred. A number relating to 
days of Choi Ha-moed and making religious artifacts are discussed in 
Chapter 9, and are examples of the countervailing curriculum operating 
against secular work. However, I was surprised to see beliefs about 
f. proper Vnd fit behaviour extend into sports periods. 

One incident occurred when members of my own form were 
. required to play a kihd of team race, in which they had to lie prone 
with their Heads betweel^ the legs of other boys in 9 line. The young 
Chassid came into the classroom, his face red with righteous indig- 
nation.' *It*s imi^ioral. We should not be; expected to play that gamJ. 
I think it's ihdccent and should be banned in the school.' There could 
be no doubting for one moment that he and a number of others were 
genuinely ujJset at being o|Jclered to take part in what, to them, was 
an indecent gamer WhetHcr they took the matter further by Seeing, 
the rabbi, I do not know, but the game was never playe4 again. 

Religious ritual behaviour becomes probl^iiatical when boys go on 
an excursion. One of the* first questions they ask concerns the "avail- 
' ability of water .to wash their. hands before a meal, an3 a place in 
which they can pray Mifichah. The Utter is not always vital if the group 
^ cah get back to. school, and^ray [jriTie^A/r/ before the time for diis 
prayer expires. HoweVer, washing the hands and saying the Blessing 
a^d Grace are of vi^ importance for Ae,morc Orthodox boys. " 
, Th^'ir solution is to take with them a^ aluniinium pitcher to pour 
^ the ^atcr, a towel .to dry the h an d^ 'and small prayer^Sk^ for as 
\V many as want them. The visit of diirS and fourth fdrms toi^e I^oyal 
^ Mdboume Sliow ,saw one 9f the most Orthodox bpys getting off 
tfte bS with a pjl(; of prayif boj^cs, and a pitcher, wrapped up in the 
towel.^ Apparently he knew of a tap'iia aft u^^equentcd' com^^r of the 
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w^ounds. One of my geography excur^^s had tc^ be planned so 
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that the lunct stop would occur at a place where the boys could wash 
their hands. This some 50 per cent did, at a tap on the reserve, before 
taking oyer one of the picnic rotundas in which to eat*their lunch. As 
usual this was accompanied by Blessings and Grace. 

In mid-y^ar, the visit to a neighbouring high school by my own 
form to sit for tJje CSSE posed fewer problems.. A classroom Fad 
' been set aside in which the boys could eat lunch, after washing their 
hands jn, the cloakrooms. I brought food, and we ate lunch together. 
AfterwaiJds the boys said the Minchtih ptayer, one of them leading 
the rest* He stood facing a wall and recited most of the prayers off by 
heart. Another boy stood at his elbow to act as prompter w^en he 
faltered. As he^told me afterwards the Lubavitcher order of prayer 
differs Tr^m that used in \iis own shul, and he fqund it ^difficult to 
follow. . . 

All* the boys-tpok part though with varying degrees of oBservance,- 
swaying automatically i^i time Y^ith the cadence of prayer.^ne wa$. 
dilatory in getting to his feet and had to' 'be sharply spoken to by the 
^youiig Chassid before joining the rest. I had noticed some reluctance 

slightly e^irlicr, .when Z A^anteU a group to'siy Grace with 

^ "iiiin. He. was reduced to poinding on the table crying ^Benschen mit 
mir before^ettiftg the requisite numbers together.^ V 

After Mihch0h'the boys went to the playground, whfere the majority^ 
played basketball, kpeping themselves segregated in one court. Here 
; they were qujte conspicuous and obviously different from the other, 
moj-e casually dressed students, by virtuo of their yamelkehs, caps, and 
. school suits. My hat completed our groiTpidentification. Several jeers 
came, from other students, and on two occa^ons a stone was lobbed 
in our/ direction. - ' . V 

Thik was not uncommon, several of my boys ^infomied me. More 
often than not, most provocation and even physical assauk comes from 
non-observant Jewish boys- rather than iiQm,goyim. In the previous . 
; year, the boys'had been disturbed and attacked during their lunch and 
prayeiirby others, and a fracas had developed. From first-h^nd experi- 
^ ence I was able to share in thejfeeljng of being persecuted and the 
... apprehcurtion of both my boys and the Prihcipal; which had resul^d' 



2. Benschfti mit mir (Yidd.)— 'say Graa<twilfi mc . 
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4, in his request that I should stay with the boys during their lunch time. 
In this instance, the effects of the^coijijitcrvailing curriculum were 
mostly indirect results of the requirements of the Great Tradition 
obtruding into what was .essentially a keystone in the academic 
^tradition, i.e. \ts examination system. Similar tensions were generated 
^di boys from the fifth and sixth forms, whei^ they sat for their final 
School Leaving and Matriculation examinations held at the Exhibition 
Building^in the city. ^he problems of prayers, lunch, w*ashing hands • 
were all present at a4inTe when maximum concentration was .needed . 
on academic matters. . , ^ 

^^^Irjjfluehces en attitudes cipi values ^ ' ^ ' 

-Although somethi^ of the boysV attitudes can 'be inferred from their 
belwViours— the o^ection of For-i3i'4 boys to the *!immoral &am^ is 
. indicative of their attitudes towards Tlie sports%iaster's requilretn.ents, 
for instance— there were incidents when the Great Tradition coloured 
boys* opinions and expressed attitudes to both school life and world 
events. Here wc see not ofily Judaism operating in the narrow sense • 
of the body of religious beliefs and practices, but tlje. wider totality of 
' Jffwishness to which it is central. This is 

the sum total pf the many varied ways in which people called Jews wish 
to identify as such. Proniinent among them is a strong sfense of pcoplehood 
and national unity (Medding, 1968:13). ^ 
This totality found its most oveirt express^^n on the occasion when 
.secular lessons were abandoned for the afternoon to enable ^11 the 
secondary sthool, except for the sixth; form bdys, to go into the city 
to see the film This Day in Israel The occasion was also marked by 
a visit to the school -from the new Israeli consul to see the boys at 
work in several classrooms, tike comparable events, the visit to the 
V film generated considcrable^anticipatofy excitement oJi tlie preceding * 
days: In consequence, discussions during noipial lessons iV^^ently 
Veered'onto the subject of Israel and^iomsm*^ TRcf b0(^& 
cxprcsscjj^eir support vehemently dnd Vifh obvious' dci^^uiSion.-^^ 
^ They carefully explained ddat^ the Lubavitcher Movement suppqrjs._^^ ' 
Zionism, although some ultra-Orthodo^groups d^not,-Jas tfiJ^^ 

3. The movement to secure the return of Jews to Israel, and which led to the setting "up . 
of the State of .Israel. " 
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that the fulfihncnt of btjplical propljeijMjJouid be achieved by i5eaceful 
, jiieans and nof by fdr'ff&. • "f-?^.*^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

Once the boys had found out where my own sympathies lie over the 
Israel question, tliey needod little encouragcmeiit during lessons to 
^ -express other opinions about their Jewishness. Seemingly unrelated 
' incidents in class would prpnipt their comments. A casual mention of 
law courts in the neighbourhood, during a geograp% lesson, brought 
a swift remark from one fourth-formeV: * We hkve a very gopd system: 
there are state laws and religious laws/ As usual thisiprovofeed'^-flurry 
of comments from, others, among whom the^ if^bavitaj^rs were 
clearly the keenest to provide information ^^th' for ni«^an3&eir peers. 
The. hold pxerted over come bcff^ Imagmatiipn and loyalty by the 
Lubavitcher Mbve^ient^is very obvious. It conies out in class djscussion, 
in requests to help the youth group activities,, and in casual interaction 
settings. Once I was standing in tlie playground watching a basketball 
game at the end of thcf.year. A young Chassid^came dashing up in 
great excitement with 'a picture frpm Tittfe Magazine, which showed 
the Lubavitcher "Rebbe being visi^ted'by the Mayor of New" York. 
'There,' he sJid triumphantly, *chat shows how important the Luba- 
' vitchcr Rcblli^s^ The Mayor won because he got the» sup'port »of 
Jews who ma^k^p 30 per cent of the vote. What do you think of 
I that?' . ^ ■ /' ^ ^ . \ . ' . . 

The heavy demands of. the .matriculation Course did riot prevent 
similar interruptions from the countervailing curriculum/ The topic 
•of nationalism in the social studies course ahiiost invariably provoked 
comments about Israel, ev6n^thbugh the matriculation boys as a group 
bad opted not to see the film. Their secularltudies were more important 
*they had .claimed. Once again the Lubavitcher R-ebbe was referred 
to, during one lesson, as a supporter of Israel. Although the boys were 
as rhilitant about i^ionism as the fourth-formers, their comments had 
religious overtones lacking in the morejunior form. Israel was founded 
on r6ligious grounds. Jerusalem would be retained arid not handed 
back to tlie Arabs — the 'current bone of contention at the time — ;^s 
this is the fulfilment of biblical prophecy, even though the founding 
of the Third Temple had yet to. take place. It would be merely H 
-matter of time, as it had been prophesied by the Lubavitcher R6^be. 
This last ^ronbuncenient, cojtiwng from -, was most 
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surpdsing as I h:^d not thought of him as a Lubavitchcr supporter. 
He went on to stress that the 'Movement was uniguq in Judaism 'by 
^ virtue of its proselytizing activities and militant ^aith. Like all boys* 

■ *vho talked abput their faifh, he spoke quite" naturally and unself- 
consciously, with obvious interest and lively concern. I could not^elp 
nixing mental • CO mparis^ wjjtii ddier-jreligious schools at which i 
had taught, wh^rp sucji matters would ha^ provoked embarrassed 

^ afiiusement among boys, if they v/pre discussed at all. 
" SliA mar>er-of-fact attitudes towards Jewishness afso extended into 
non-religipus td^ics provoked by something or other in an academic 
lessonr On occasions this gave insightsNhto boys' backgrounds that, 
could be disturbing for me,' even * though treated with apparent 
*casualliess by them: Orfe incident grose out of ' a lesson on kinship 
networks" and lineages, which Jormed part of the fourtlj form geo- 
graphy course. After I had dra>vn the classical genealogical diagram on ^ 
the board by way of' illustrations I noticed ong 'boy indu'striouslf' 
drawing;" His sketch turned oiit to be a lineage diagrarTr;:&f his own 
family. Alarge'number of thfe symbols had^een blacked in^r^signify 
.deaths. I^ates were jndicated"^ against- them, all ominously withiri a 
narrow time-span. *Most of my relatives came from,,Eastem Europe, 
and diedfTn concentration camps,' the boy explained quietly, l^s face/ 
expressjpnless and 'any feelings concealed\byiriie mar^ed**look I had 
seen in 'others, when sensitive topics were being discuss^. Several of 
his neighbours Were listening, and nodded: it appeared tlVey too had 
suffered similar rosses., To me, this was the quintessence iJf the overt - 

' courft;cryailing (iurriCulum and a st?ark insight into c&i6 facet of the ^ 
^'totality of JcWishne^s'. ' ■ ^ . " ^ * 

The covert -opersftion ofj th^ counteryaling curriculum 

Whereas tlic overt effects pf the countervailing curricurum are manifest 
• in the verbal interactions of those within' interaction settings, fls 
covert effects* are less easy to reconstruct. They arise fro ni other 
components , in the total 'environment of objects' t© which each, 
jndivicjual will attach meanings. Thus we should take into account 
siich aspects^ as spatial arrangements, artifacts, inanimate symbolic 
communication-^signs> Wbtices, display material— 'together. with the 
*inai:ticujate experience', derived from the actions o^' others.' Thei^ 
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meaivngs for those individuals who ar8 prGS^nt canjbe assumed to, 
complenleQt those already, obtamed through the overt, countervailing " 
curricqlum.' L ? ' • « * 

^ Artijacttin' th? ei\v}r6nment ' '* -* ' 

The class^ropm contains a medley of artifacts relatji^ig to both traditions. 
. Boys! phylacteries in their bright, Velvet bags can be seen in disks,' on 
cupboard tops, evert on a^vmidow siU ijf it conveniently situated near ' 
a boy s pliace- in class/ Religippsrb^l^ be neatly,, arranged in 
cupboard, though quitfe often/ i^gepiilly ' foUawio^^ of . 

lisoTder on top of, the ^ 
amb -of the dborWay. 
^ [i classto^s' ar-e also' 
littered atound, o^kcpt.neaffy ii^ theiV:^^^ places' iiyording to 

the tidiness of the teacher ind b6y§;' TTi(^e arijblackboard dusters, 
chalk, rulers, ^ boaird compasses, and other geometrical equipment, 
xnodels used for demomtrajang seie^tifife .prificipl^^ of. alL 

descriptions. A duality is at once«appareni in t^le^two types of , artifacts, 
as.there is in ^rtuafly^ery cconpbnentj^ " • , !^ ^ . ' 

The^ meanings artifacts have, for scync.bo']^ can be inferred from their * 
behaviours towaf^ them. It . is' quite apparent that a df^ersity of 
riieaniii^s is jn operation ai^jne aiBd-tho^^e- tilrje in a^iy classroom, r.- 
Eor instance, the mezuzaKmt^ somethMg. to those* boys who tobch , * 
./itxonsistently when passing -through the: ddpry ^fj^^er thing to those 
who are , inconsistent, and something els^ to boys who do not touch 
it at-all. fcFxom the latyer^we caijribt' irifei* that-the fnezuzah means 
.nothing.. Po3isibly, fcve'n for these^it .hajt some-me^ng, but not 
sufScientnor of the^kiad to generairi*^ 

si^Jfras these'the tnezuzah mightr-^till stand as an opmipresent reminder 
ot what- they shdtild observe as OrtliLpclo^''jewsr The pictOre it further', 
copiplic?hted byjthe great yariatfons Hi thp^fi^uency- of torching the^ • 
m^zu^zah." On^ rare occasions a wl^ole class 'Could troop' out, not one' - 
boy touching it. On other oSccasions, T56 ^er'^bent of the same class 
•would observe this*mi>zi;jj/t. • , ' ♦ 

•^Meanings attached to religious, books-could also? inferred from ' ir. 
behaviours. Some boyk •:tccafed them " di$i:Qspectfuljy, while others' ♦ 
accorded them' obvious .respect. What was;;an apparently meaningfess ^ 
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* disorder^^hc «pdc observer concealed an .order meaningful to the 
Jewish boy/ A put of rehgious books On my table, for instance, was 
so arranged that unknown to me no other book lay on top of Chilmash^ 

• although it may lie on top of books of lower *rank' such as Books of 
the Prophets (sec Kitzut Scbulchim ArUch, 28, 3-10). This is a sign of 
respect for Chumasb, ■ ' ^ 

^ly'un^yitting transgression early in the year when I went to place ' 
one of my secular boq^s on top of Cjiumash brought^aft explanation 
of the^actibas meaning from one of rhy form. Later in the year, the 
same absent-miiftled 'action produced a warning hiss 'ChumasW Irom 

— i and a mild reprof From this it was quite clear that, having 

once beeil told the nieaning of the action, I should now know and 

» behave appropriately, i.e. as^an Orthodox Jew shouli ^ ' 

Meanings were seldom maj||||^o explicit. Dyring a current affairs 
discission in fomh form, talk veered to the wearing ^f the yarmelkeh. 
This was prompted by a photograph we had. all seen in 'that morning's 
paper of the then Australian Prime Minister, a ^non-Jew, wearing one 

■ at ah -official Jewisli dinner attended by prominent members o(^. \ 

K Melbourne's Jewry. The . boys ^ were contemptuously 'amused and 
^atistic iA their commeiits about what to them was a prcrientiops act. 
*He doesn't know how to behave,' they said, i.e. that's not the md'aning 
of wearing the yarmelkeh. *Biit what ab^ut me wearing oi;ie or my ^ 
hat?' I ventured to ask. Tjiat's difFererit,'; you know 'what it means,' 
came the reply. Recalling the occasions in some fifth-form boys' liomes V 
during coaching sessions, when'l fiad"worn cither a hat pr a^drmejkeh 
only to sense the action was incorrect, I could not be entir^y^^olivihced 
by my form's as^urartcc. | alsa remembered the tima^^^l^y jjn . in 
research, when I had not worn a hat .during a. visit to in'y ifflornaant's ' 

'home, and had been kindly 'told of my error. As in^:in^r6pi^gist 
I should have known what to do, - my inforipant said. ^ . * ' 

We can* see from the; above not only that the countervffiltng Icurrir 
culum involves the cultural constructions of meanings, but1||fet these 
vary according to-the logicT^of the situation, in which the actigris and 
arfifacts . are concerned. iCidBeover, like .incidents described in the 

^Opeti^tion of the overt countervailing curriculum, it 'scem^ apparent 
that different systems logic afe:4)cing used .^to construct mCaniilgs. 
The logic of .scifcntifrc. knowledge, .for in$t|)inGe,. is ]j||j>tvsi^i^ jto' 
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inctaphy^sical l^gic. T|ic diversion into a discussion about placing books 
.6n top of: C/li/{?w^ prompted by its mere presence on the tablb as an 
- inanhfiife cpriVponcnt of the interaction setting, was initially generated 
bv tWo sy^ms pf logic— the Orthodox boys' and mine. Our logics 
cSikickle;^ whgn I knew what they knew and beloved accordingly, 
K^ir J^^^^^^^ fpVi^h^ Aiu^ being their system of logic. My assumed 
knowledge of y^hcfi'^d where to keep on my hat or wear a yarmelkch 
might ^'nfetprffe^d ill a similar way. I knew, according to my boys, 
Bbsflusclhad iAplici4y accepted the k>gic behind dressing this way. ^ 
The Prime Minister may not have, and thus did not know. 

Diirine^^<?^ons\where incidents such as the above occur, it is quite 
apparer^^At the boys are influenced by the countervailing.curriculum. 
Not'tfhJy are they learning knowledge that is potentially at odds with, 
and dysfunctional for, the academic curriculum, but its very logic is 
also being challenged. During the time when the diversion into Jewish, 
matters obtains, the boys arc learning in a context within which' the • 
Great Tradition is dominant. As Keddie has observed (1973 : 17), 

the learning of any 'logic is a highly , situated activity which cannot be 
treated as though it were context-free if it is to becon^e part of the Kfc- 
. world of the learner and to be undemood by him at all. 



Symbolic media of cpmmumcation in tlte.ettinjxonment 
Most interaaiou settings within the school complex have material on 
display which relates to both traditions. In the fifth-form ^^m, a 
large chart occupied.parif of the pin-board on the rear wall. P^i shed 
by the Lubayitcher Movement, it lists in Hebrew and English the 39 
labours forbidden oxx Shabbos. At the beginning of the Jewish year 
the Lubavitcher students drew up a chart in Hebirew sho^wing the 
exact dates ai* times for daily prayers, the lighting q( Shabbos candles 
and putting on tephWin, ^nd added this to the board display. A diagram 
and detailed instructions showing the correct way to attach phylacteries 
also appeared. This was^part of a! re/?/»7/itt. campaign which JJj^s ad^ ^ 
vertisccj in The Australian Jewish. New^, and supported by a/pastpFal' 
letter from the Lifbavkcher Rf^bbe displayed'prominently on a notice 
boacd in the foyer of the^/«//. Both pieces of advertising leave no doubt 
as to the directness of the rncssage and- th^ logic to which it adheres. 
My ow^foctt root^^had. rdigious-^j*^ on the display Board. 
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Form 3 had none. Forms i ajid zjiad neatly printed in Hebrew 
and English, written by the boys, proclaiming nia)ijrti\s froni the 
, Talmud such as 'Speak little. Do a. lot', 'Respect comes before learn- - 
ing . Form 2 also had on display large charts depicting the founding 
of the Tabernacle by the Children of Israel in "the wilderness,- and^ in 
diagrammatic form, the library of the books of the Law and divisions 
^ of Ta^ud. Display material ajso tended to change according to the 
\pproaching Festival. Pesach saw drawings of the Seder plate in Form i. 
The menorah^^s drawn at Chanttkah. 

' In stark contrast to these,display materials, arc those relating to the ^ 
academic tradition and curriculum. They vary according to the lesson 
topic, but in due -season are pinned up on the display board next to 
material of the' Great Tradition. Tangible evidence of two logics and , 
. meanings art thus juxta{)osed formal] who care to look at it. 

What meanings boys attach to such displays is uncertain. Certainly, - 
for those boys who Mraw religious display material — mostly in^ the 
more junior forms arid primary grades-^it has a meaning or else tHey 
would not labour so industriously at the task. As most academic , 
material is either commercially produced or developed by tlie teacher, 
similar work in this sphere for boys is limited. Yet striking contrasts 
. can still be^ seen. At the height of the excitenjent over jJitTTnoon 
landings, some boy^. in" Form i took ^advantage of lessons* iw^t for. 
examination revision to draw bo^h religious and secular pictures. .**' 
Sketching of space ships proliferated, accompanied by earnest discussions" 
about what Martians or other denizens of out^ space might look like/ 
Amidst this hubbub a couple oPbbys sereriely blocked in the Hebrew""" 
. symbols of another saying fromthc Talmud, circa third century C.E. ' 
At the same tirfic of the year in Form 2, the board contained a 
number of cards with sayings from the Tow/i and Talmud, written 
in English and Hebrew: 

THE MORE TORAH STUDY, THE MORE LIFE. ^ 
Thou SHALT LOVE THY NEIGHBOUR AS THYSELF^ 
WHERE THERE IS NO TORAH, THERE IS NO BREAD. 
WHERt THERE IS NO BREAD, THERE IS NO TORAH, 
THE BASHFUL CANNOT LEARNrri* 

WHO IS RICH? HE^WHO IS CONTENT WITH HIS LOT. 

Charts -Were also on display showing various biblical scenes inch>4ing- 
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the marshalhng of the Tribes of Israel around the Ark in .the desert 
wilderness. -In close proximity was a boy's drawing of ihe moon, 
landing, and a large newspaper photpgraph of the same event depicting 
man's greatest scientific achievement— in a liyiar' wilderness. 

Materials displayed/ elsewhere in the sclippl campus usualljr, refer 
specifically to the Great Tradition, Tfeey arcf j)astorar letters from the 
Lubavitcher Rebbe in English, Hebrew 'and Yiddish, shul notices,, 
Lubavitche/ Youth advertisements and the hke. Where they are in" 
English and even Hebrew, boys can make sense out pf them and derive 
meanings. Those in Yiddish^ommonly in a form of compressed 

code as in the Talmud, in which one phrase^tiinds for a w^iole passage 

are much less likely to have meaning for boys. Other communications, 
snc\i as letters ffom 'tlfl -Chief Rabhi in Israel, or news items accoin- 
panied by phonographs, are more likely to be meaningful.* ' ^ 

' Static display material of the type discussec^ is auglhented by at least 
two other types of printed matter accessible to boys in interaction 
.. settings. One is thevmomKly religious pamphlet Talks and Tales^ 
•published by Merkos Vlnyokei Chinucb m New ^-ork, the official* 
outlet for the Lubavitcher Movement. Many boys subscribe to it and, 
as oqe said when he saw me reading a copy, *Are'you interested in 
those ^ There are hundreds around ^he place'.' The publication contains 
such aspects as commentaries from the MiJrash,* notes on religious 
rituals, moralistic ^tories,*4?iographies of great figure^ in Judaism, and 
'things to remember' relating to the .Current Festival^. ^ r ' ' . * 

• The other type of publication is^ th6 form papers ruii pffon a spirit 
duplicator. These .contain topical ^ skits, cartoons, short religious 
homilies, Yiddish jr^es, and examples of Schoolboy humour often ^ 
commenting on some happening in the ^hool. Both English and 
Hebrew feature in^articles. Several editions" were produced^by the third 
fofm 4uring the year, and tvent the rounds of other forms, where \. 
they might be npad surreptitiously^ during some religious and seculaf^. 
lessons.* 'Siie third-formers v^ere in!brdinately proud pf Vkat they had 
pro.duced, and would n^ily advertise th^ewspaper's availability • 
during cf ass work. .'.^^y: y 

Dualism of iangiiages ittsy^ . ' . • . 

An important feature of the great ihajority of religious material is 
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the two languages in which die whole or parts arc printed. English 
and Hebrew commonly appear on the fame sheet. In the case of the 
Lubavitcher Rebbe'S letters English, Hebrew and Yiddish versions 
arc available. Such juxtapj^kion of languages emphasizes in a quite 
fundamental way the duality oHhc learning experiences available to the 
boys. The development of logics and thought arc determined by 
language, i.e. by the linguistic tools of thought, and by the symboli- 
cally-mediated: .^pcio-cultiiral experience of the cltild. Language is 
crucial in the construction "of knowledge'^js 5erger and.Luckmann 
note (1971 : 85-6) : 

.j^ tanguagc objcctivatcs the sjiarcd experiences and makes them available 
all. ,within the linguttib.^r^munity, thus becoming both the basis and 
the instrument of the coll^ptivc^tock of knowledge, Furthcmiocc, lingu;^c 
provides 'the means for objectifying new c^^pcricnccs, allowing their in- ^ 
corporation -into the already existing stock of knowledge, and it is the 
most important means by which the objcctivatcd and objectified sedi- . 
mentations are transmitted in the tradition, of the collectivity in question. " 

We^necd only extend this view, by considering the plural languages 
present in interaction settings at the school, to appreciate that two spts 
of experiences arc being obJcQtivated (i.e. created as a reaUty common 
to members of a group), two stocks of knowledge augmented, and - 
'sedimentations' transmitted .in two traditions. Indeed, two cultures 
arQ being mediated to the*boys, ' ^ 

The influence of Hebre\V ,as a countervailing curriculum can only 
hb "hypothesized. Suffice to say that it could be ^jg^re than would occur 
if a child were leaming>Enl^lish and another foreign language such as « 
French. The' connotations of Hebrew are many and varied. It is the 
Holy Tongue in which the Bible is written, 'the language spoken by 
the angyU', as the rabbis say (ffj^lj. i6a). It is the- language of prayer 
and the^offidal language of. the State of Israel. At a more umndane ' 
level, it is the language used in tl^e school during a great proportion 
of the -time w^en jhe formal curriculum of the Great Tradition is 
'being studied.. Its alphabet, phonetic system, voc^ibulary, gramnfar, 
sentence, and word formation arc all strikingly different from those ofj 
English. Even the mechanical tasks of writing and reading Hebrew ard' 
different— from' right to left across the page, and froiir the *b4*c3k" ctfl -. 
the b6ok t6:the *front'. . ^ ' ■ ^ - v ' ^^ ^* ' > . 

One efFedt; of these mech^ical difFercnces is at once a^^arunt Jwhcn^ 
■ * ' J ■ - ' ' " ■ y ' ■ ' ■ ,1 
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I boys write in English:. Yhcir fetter formation, general neatness, and 
Icmbility often conipare.unfavourably with the writing of same-age 
pupils in state and independent schooLv Switching from one language 
style to another, in die short space of timp allowed die boys at the 
school, may also involve a major adjustment in logical processes and 
the acquisition of meanings. 

^ It is quite easy to \yatch this switch occur during lessons wheii^ 
junior^ boys are doing free work. Books in English are put avyay and 
Hebrew readers are taken.out. Painstaking transcription of phrases and 
sentences w^tb exercise tooks begins, slowly at first bilt speeding up as 
tlie boy gets into the. cadence of die Hebrew. He reads riirough what * 
he has vvritten wirii evident pride, putting a finishing-touch here and 
there in the script- .Uncoascioiisly he may begin to rock backwards 
and forwards, his lips moving ax. vvopds are sftunded sotto uocc. The 
work is finished- If the book from which lie has been copying is 
Clnnmish, the boy closes it carefully," may kiss it Yeverendy, and puts 
it away. His whole niUriner changes subdy as he takes out a secular 
book, and *returus' to die logic anci behaviour of the English work, , 
which he lia,d put\iside to enter die language-culture of the Hebrew. 



htart'i^atv cxpcriatcv as a cotmtcrvailin]^^ 

For those of his peers watching, sucIk^ boy is a countervailing inflli- 
. N cnce by the very meanings his aftions ^convey. Therd are many such 
school. Each provides role iii«dch through the inarticulate 
^^^t^''; experience made available to others iti' interaction„settings. We cafi': . 
^^•..i^lentify those whose Wiavipural style is obviously influential tojudgc" 

from ,tlie observable reactions of odiers. , y \ ' 

- . A.Lubavitcher studt»t is tlic;!Wcus of others' expectations. When 
^ -an apparendy secular stimuli;s arises, such as my statement about the 
age of^Silurian rocks, ;hj3ys look. across to him, with the obvious, 
unspoken question aboutVliatilie will do or say. He titay, in fact, do 
or say nodiing, but by his very, presence boys' thoughts are turned - 
from die. secular work in 'progress to die potentially countervailing 
influeijce of Judaic and Lubayitclier ideology. It may be puitly ^' 
coincidcntial that a Lubavftcher student W,as pfaced in each of Forms ^ 
^to.6, and was usually die rplesii^iodel' ro jvlioni other boys teixded to " 
look. No better way of inculcating the ideology by indirect means 
could have been devised, o * V . " * ^ 

^ , j 6o % ■ ^ 
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The effects of the 'dualism that is sq apparent jn Lubavitcher School 
ari not confined to structural and curricular inatters* The social 
organization of time and the ceremonial transmission of tradition also 
aflPcct boys, through a dialectical interplay between the two calendars 
which gOvem th^ lives. Once again, the result is to heighten the 
problematical nature of boys' attempts to construct meaningful lift;^ 
worlds. In addition, there is the paradox that some boys succeed very 
well in this task. This only serves to heighten the dilemmas facing 
those who are not so fortunate. 

The two calendars operate oit different cycles' arid stress different 
events. The calendaF'^of the academic tradition -deals with- major 

^secular matters— school terms, tests, vacations, dates of examinations. 
Speech Night. Each of thcisc comes into its time, produces a brief 
scurry of activity and emotion, but finally passes: into school history. 

* The religious Festivals and mother ceremonies of the Great Traditipn 
.reign for their prescribod^'periods,' following a |iiore ancient and 
imiiTutabJc order. For each the pace of life in the scflool quickens, and 



f^ir older rituals replace those of the.seailar calendar. Such, in essence, 
' is the dralectical rhythm of tfic year. 

The two calendars ; / . 

At.tlic beginning of eac^school year a printed circular to parents 
gives the major calendar mr the^year in Hebrew and Englishr.lt details 
the major religious Festivals and-holidays associated with hoth tradi- 
tions when the secular functions 6f the school are suspended. Other 
F^estivals coincide with ^veekT;ends, aiid do npt interrupt secular work; 
some occur during the weel^ but are not^affiiciently important to' stop 
schoolings ' . ^ 

.In contrast to odier independent schools, b^ik holidays are nottafcen, 
arid thus do not appear on the calendar. For other holidays the state 

'-^ ■■ ^ 
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^ vacation sequence is Mlov^d, with just over a week's holiday at the 
end of the first and second terms, rather than the fortnight "which is 
'customary m the independent school system. To some exfent the lost 
vacation time is made up by the days the school is closed for religious 
Festivals. However, the interplay between the two calendars means 
that time for secular schooling is still short despite the curtailed vaca- 
nom. There is also,a,def.dl due to the early closure of school on Fridays 
between Pesach ^nd Succos-^ period of six mUths-and the Ibss of 
two hours teaching time before n o'clock eacH day. ' 

In addition there is what can be termed a concealed deficit in 
teachmg time, which occurs despite^|he fact that boys can attend 
, scalar classes. Each Festival is preceded by a euphoric build-up and 
tension when thoughts are not <ih work. Obligatory fa^g. fatigue 
after alj-rught rehgious ceremonies and celebrations; and.prohibitions 
on perfoftmng certain types of ^ork on both the Festivals themselves 
^ and their intermediate days (Heb. Choi Ha-moed) all-^ffectively reduce 

calendar "^''"^ '° '"'^'^ °^ '° 

The dialectical interplay between the two calendars 1 

The start of the .secular year coincides with a quiet "period in the 
rehgious calendar. Some; fou^ weeks after the beginning of first term 
a npp^e of antiapatory Mcitement in the school foreshadows the • 
approaching Fast of IsrhcP(Adar 13). lasting from sunrise to sunset.^ 
It occurs on the day before thd Festival of A,„m. which commem^ • 
rates^ dehverance of the Jews of thePersian Empire from qxtermi- 
nation. The two-day ^vent is. traditionally marked by conslerable 
' ^^JO'C'ng. exchanges of gifts and festivities.-at which a certain degree 
^ of hcemed intoxication is obligatory (H<^. Adloyada). This cu;to,n ha. 
ansen from the. rabbinical injunction that on Puhm a man should 
.celebrate until he cannot distinguish hetween 'blessed be Mordecai' < 
Tl be Haman'. the two m,in characters in the Pufim story.- 

Shush<mPunm [Adar 15) is the day after the main Festival and shares 
many of Its characteristics, although it is not takerfas a formal holiday T 
h IS also customary tc^be merry on $hushan Purhii'^nA to have festive 
meals. . , . . 

Boys react to Purit^t^y^rmn^^j, parties and festivities that take 
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/'^place in their homc^Mfctj^cho^> They Siscuss the various gifts.of 
sweets and confccn^^p^^ch, michloach mattot) they plan to 
to friends, following tradition, and the money or food to be given 
to the poor (Heb. tmttanot la-evyonim) \s considerable awed 
comment on the banquet (Hcb. seudah) being .planned by dhe. rabbi; 
*ThereVill be tons an^ tons of food and lots to drink. W?re allbwed 
to get drunk* at Ptfiim you know.' Senior boys make tfiinly veiled, 
boastful claims abouPthe amount of alcohol they intend to consume 
at this and other parties. 

The day before Purim boys are fasting, but this docs not greatly curb 
the mounting euphoria. SchoqLis let out early fn the afternoon so 
boys can get ready for theJ^eading of the Megillah (Scroll of festhcr) 
m the shul that evening. When I get there it is rapidly becoming 
crowded with members of, the congregation and a large number of 
excited children. Women and girls assemble in the balcony and watch 
^ the bustle in the hall below.' The Reading gets under way with a 
ragged start after preliminary prayers and Blessings. The officiating 
rabbi initially finds it hard, to mafe progress in view of the excitement 
and noise generated by the children, who cannot wm| to ci'upt into 
*npise, by shdtjting, banging on pews or twirling rattles^idd. groggers)' 
at each mention of the villain in the story, Haman. It takes the com- 
bined efforts of the bursar, adult males, and disapproving frowns and 
admonitions from rabbis congregated on die' bimah before all settle 
down.. Silence is no£ maintained for long. As soon as the reader gets 
near the name Haman, let alone when he mentions it, the children 
sta»t their derisive uproar. * " 

On PMnm .day itsdf the school has a holiday from secular work^ but 
a scconcl Reading of the Megillah-accnrs and boys are expected to 
attend. Afterwards, preparatipns get tmder way for i party at school. 
Little groups of kindergarten arid jfrrimary school children wander 
around in fancy dress tcf takfe part in the masquerades and Purim plays 
that l|^ve been.organiztd. Boys in their smart, best suits bustle around 
the place in some excitement. This is a day "for relaxation and letting 
ofF steam, encouraged moreover byjuda'i<: tradition. They intend to 
make the most of it. > ' . ' ' 

Next day there are some weary headaches and upset stomachs. Boys» 
recount the amount of food and drink they consumed, and cbiTinicnt 
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pp. ope drtwo conspicuous absences from' class—boys ivho imbibed^ 
''"too'well ^lil unwiitly. It^s also Sftusf^n Purim oH^this day, so many 

^rc dresseiin their best clothes, "and instead -oPthis usual school . 
" cd^^^ yarmelkeUs wear smart trilby hats m dass. They work in a 
desultory fashion. Some even ask to be excused work on the grounds 
that the day is Choi Ha-moed, but abandon this attempt when told to go 
to the rabbi for his permission. The general lethargic atmosphere of 
the school is not conducive to much work. When it is remembered 
that the whole Festival started with the Fast of Esther two days earlier, 
this is hardly surprising. , 

Ritual preparations for Pe5Jc/j , • * _ 1 

Followmg Purim comes Pesacit, the Festival of Passover, an eight-day 
holiday which occurs some 1 5' teaching before first-term tests 
and examinations. Prior to this major Festi>Blf4here are many activities 
taking place in the school complex, in particular the bakipg of matzos 
(unleavened bread) durjng the preceding week-ends. The search fo A 
hamctf^ (leaven) in classrooms: takp? phice on the morning of the day^ 
the school breaks up foe the holiday, and is the occasion for much 
industrious and squirrel-Iike activity piirticularly on the part of junipr 
boys. They thoroughly tleany,put cupboards and desks in a search for 
the prohibited leaven. If foiino^it is taken^to'be destroyed. The soom 
ofF'the shul normally used by the sixth fqfhi becomes a storage place 
For cooking and domestic utensils .deposited by n:iembers of the 
congregation in cqhipliance with the strict laws of ritual purity which 
arc in force durin*g Pcsach [Kitzur Schulchan Aruch, ni-n6). tksses 
fusing that room and .the library where matzah baking occurs havt to 
find alternative accommodation. . • ' » 

: ' The baking of miir;ro5 is an example of how strictly tiioTJ^lf^chah is 
followed by the Orthodox Congregation attached to the school. 
Matzah (pi. matzos) is the thin, flat, unleavened loaf so/ftic eight inches 
ill diameter which Itt a central place in the Seder, and accompanies, 
subsequent meals during the whole of Pesach. Strictly Orthodox Jews 
bake 'specially guarded matzah* (Heb. Shmurahj/hatzahf fropi flolir 
which is carefully supervised from the moment the wheat is harvested. 
Those „who wish' to call obtain. supplies of shmurah matzah from the 
school complex, where baking takes place following the conclusion of 
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All. boys^-attcr^ing^ schjoK canriot/,hclp but aware of this 
^ actmti^. Tlic siuill rcd-bjrick building whjch normally fuhetions as 
the school hbrary is cleared of books and aU other paraphernalia, and 
^s then purified of hamctz. A. large wooden, cover bolted against ©ne 
^wall is removed to reveal a baker's oven fired by a'wobd furnace. At * 
the r^ar of the building, d temporary lean-to of timber and hardboard 
is crectc4 to house the flour and Water when baking is in process. 
Noriiially'tliJr former is kept in a* small room leading off the library- 
bakery. It is ground from special grain which has been cut by an 
Orthodox Jew. The water must be kept cool. Well before the library 
; is cleared fon. |>akirtg the flour must be capefull,y ground. On two 
occasions, my liiatricujation SQciaTstudics classes in the hbrary were 
interrupted bricfl)r*l5^^e emecgente of the baker, eyes red and his 
wholv body covered in flour after a session of grinding. I was momen- 
tarily startled, althougli the bpys took k in their stride. ^ 
/ J3akin.g itself is a highly organized and ritualized process, carried oiit 
as quickly as j50ssiblc^ th'at^the dgugh does not have a. Chance to 
, ferment. A .disciplined team of Lubavitcher rabbis, women, pupils 
from the school, other rabbis and the shoM w;^^ involved the day I 
) went to watch. Two Lubavitcher rabbis were kneading dough in a 
metal pan on a small table in tjie shelter. From there it was immediately 
^rssed through a window to a group of women at a large table where 
it was rapidly divided into portions, and rolled "into thin 'pancakes' 
^ about eight inchesiiiu-difanieter by the use of smooth wooden rollers 
some eighteen inthes long. Equally quicWy, the 'pancake' was iwV- 
pressed with small holes by boys using spiked" metal rollers or a single 
spiked me^il wheel. Each portion ^f flat dOugh was draped over- the 
end of a twclve-foot-long wooden pole and handed to the baker, who ' 
pushed it into th<roven, and with a dexterous twist flipped the'*paricake' 
onto the hotplate. Baking took about a minute in the intense heat, 
then the matzaVi was removed by a long-Tiapdlcd metal spatula and'^ 
pla'ced on a nearby table to cool.^, .... \ . ; - ▼ 

Speed and ritual cleanli/ioss' were ^^^j^itlM^ iniportancc to 
prevent the dough from fermenting or Ijeconiing .tSntaminated by 
hamctz, Many poles and rollers were used iA relays.' After several uses 
the latter were taken outside to the nearby vyash trc^hs pnd iMeticuT- 
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lously cleaned, as they had to be free from any adheri^ijlg dough. A 
team of boys and men was involved 'in this operatiorf, using sandpaper 
to rub down the rollers. This was closely supervised by die slwchcC. 
with the function here of ensuring f^ie ritiial purity .of' the food. 

-Periodically, all had tp ^yash^eir hands at jhe troughs.^ 

The overwhelming impression was of orderly disciplined' bustle, 
quiet excitement, and children ^darting around all over the place 

^ obviously sharing in, and thoroughly, enjoying, tjie atiiwjspherc* Yet 
iio stgn of all this industry remained on the foUowing^Mond^y, except - 
for die shelter at the rear ofthe building and the'heat*\till radiating 
from^^the chimney built against the wall. 



Activities during "Pesaeh and die following weeks 

The day before the* school recesses (ol. Pesach considerable euplpfia 
tuilds up, accentuated by the several ritual preparations relating to the ' 
search {Sr hametz. The firsj two a|id last two days of P&^ach afe-con- 
sidere'd noly' days' all work oiiithen^is prohibited. -Special dietary laws 
als6 apply for the.^uration of the Festival (AT/'/ZHr Schulclian Amch). The 

, intervening days are not entirely a holiday, but constitute a period of 
Choi Ha-moed during^rhich some academic .work, can be undertaken, 
^vided it is not enjoyable {/Ctewr Schulchan Aruch, 104 :-l9 22)/ '■ 

Not all activities*^re so constrained. On the first Sunday, Lubavitchpi; , 
YoutS organizes a reunion fof those whq attcncted the summer camp 
back in the 'long vacation. The event is held it. a small touris^t resort in 
a range oi^lls to the east 9f Melbourne. A kosher restaurant ind hotel 
are located there, and it notl'uncomnion to be walking in the sur- 
rounding woods and -nieet-Jewish families, dressed in their Sibbath 
best, striding along nhfc,'- path, heartily singing traditipnal Jewisl\ 
melodies ot Israeli folk* songs. - ^ - 

The reunion is alj^ertiscd by Lubavitcher Youth by a multicoloured, 
cyclostykd sheet which, is circulated to all the boyS. It combines 
schoolboy humour^with'some features that reflect some of the hidden 

'aspects of being a Jewish boy at such a tnne.- For instance, a cartoon 
on the sheet shows^a -train pufFmg along a railway line, 'With It J^sh 
boy, complete with yar^lkeh, clinging wildly to the last carriage/ . 
Further . a^bng the track aiiother boy (with yarntejkeh) ^nd a science- • 
fiction fantasy figti're prepare to dynamite the track. These arc only 
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incidentals in a sheet which nevertheless cont^ifis t>yo or three inter- 
esting features. Prominence is given to the phrase like letting 
OFF A LifrtE stEAM? and the Jewish abbreviation (or^ Barukh Ha-Shem 
• (Heb.— Blessed^'be the Nar^^.e. of <God) occurs at the top and the 
jaottpm pf die page. Reliai|rc on divine .protection for "a safe return 
^cms implied. / J . ^ '"^ ■ ' 

. From the seCdnd da>( of Pesach he^jM^thc. SeJirah, CpuntiAgof the 
Om^r, usiiafly incorporQted into the^Sfhing Service {Maariuj, after ' 
an appropriate blessing.^ It is followed a prayer for the restoration 
pf the Temple. The first 3Z.days of the Sefirab constitute a-iperiod of- 
scmi-mpuming and sadness.^'During it, merrinient, having, one's ha^r 
cut and the wearing o£ new clothes are- all forbidden. The ban is lii?ed 
on -the tlurty-third d^ at ^ha qiinor Festival oT Lag Ba^Orper.' ^ring 
this day at scjiooh, numerous bpys request permission* to goVor' a 
haircut.* Some ask t<y be excused from' work to Hp^o. . ' \ ' ^ 

The Sefirah continues for a. full seven weeks (49 day3)/The fiftieth " 
-day sees the start of Shavuot, the 'Festival of ;Weeks (Pentecost).* 
During the evemng and niglit. before Shavuot {Erev JShavm), ^n all- 
night se'rvice is conducted in the synagogue,, the* r/jfefewM Let! Shavuot 
[TikUun for the^^cjve of Shavuot). This ii^cludes-e^^tr^cts from Cbutnash 
and Talmud, with related interpretative commentaries and^ m,ystic 
literature.* j^rayeiiB, recifations-and liturgical poems dealing 'with the^ 
613 Precepts, ^or Commandaments of^^lB^form part^the all-night 
service; V SS^ *^ ' 

Proceedings start with a party and games organized^^ Lubavitcher 
YbutH for younger boys and girls^ A. duplicated circular advertises the^ 
evetif, which goes- on until la t^in the eyc^ic when senior boys .escort . 
the younger children home, ai|p tetuni tc^B^syn^goguete- take, part • 
in Shaviipt-lenjer x:irc\k on a- variety of topics. Tliese Wtrom about 
9 p.m. to 2 a.m., and bring out the function of tl;K^synagoguiJ, as a 

i/Omtr— sheaf cut in^jrfic barley harvest; a measure of barley offered in the Temple 
, 'during jjiblical^mts (Lev. ^3 no-14). - ^ ' * ~ 

2. The notioi^^tjut this period involves an element of ihouming^is based on a Talmudic 
reference t*'the plague that kiUcil 24 000 disciples of Rabbi'Alava (Yeuamot 62b). . 

3. The alternative /ylishnaic name Aue^et, (Heb.)— Terriiination*. for Shavuot signifies 
. rfiat fchc counting*hV been completed. . v # 

4. Midrash and.Zo/zar. TO^Mn (Heb.)— Order of service for special occasions mostly . 
recited jc night.^ ^ - . - . ' ' 



place in which to learn J^icncc its' 4jl<^Vnativc colldqmal nanue 5///^/. Th,c 
'Snavtiot-lertier circles are conductdf iii'a'Tiiixtuce of Yiddish,, Hct^rcW 
and English Wjiich cflfcctively preghj^d my ottcrfdancc^.' You wouldn't, 




V- *Ule!*mbr^^ng; th^ th^tbo^ V 

• TKe cvents df.tkG5(2C6^tl terixL^^a^quiescent p^friod . 
* ^ first tgfm/wrth.^^bi^^ Pxstivals antl religious. ; 

,\ , * obscn^FCS, second tenfa, is rela^irely^rcc, and. long periods of unbrbr 
-kpn'jsaojar, teaching arcWsiblc. 'fliftFast of Tatmnut^ {Tammuz 12)^ '[^ 
alecs place in July and"'Wrk#^tKe^^cgiiinin'g 6(' the .annual TJircg 
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fast 'which; like Yarn JCi/jpw^^ starlts atvhightfallVand 24 * 

hours.. . . .'>:Vv:^ --^ 

JJlc^special Liturgy for the day V<ffudcs the rei?m.l of k'mot or dirgesV 
and readings frcJm the Book of Lamentaticps.^ H^jill^t; co/nmcitio- 
•ra^cs not only alJ the historical disasters tS^t^VjcJlJ^^ople,' wliicji > 
have reputedly occurred on that "Sate, but atH fc^^^^S^nts which , 
. ♦ Jewish history aboui^ To ,mirk 'i^c -flpccid sa^tis' cfpfhe/day h 
"are replaced b/canareSia^he i/ihA add the ^riJ^x^^:pti^'^krQ rearranged: 
-by the 'caretaker to pernut'mem}>q^ to^slt oii th,e;\-- 

floor or low. benches a;5 a^ign* of moi!^ing%\ \. r/ v 

^ ./ Scciilar teachii^g at diis tinse ls su^eKHed whilcjthcjg^pol is ciose^d,' ' 
; but reSupics immediately afterwirds/fdrSm unbroScpft/fhtec weeks, or 

so; culminataftg/in.-sei^d*ic^ tests ^'prjcxafn^ 
•. vacation that- .foirQ;*?^oyides al.frmcK WJeded break^^^ a&(this**"/* 
. winltcr^term' is typicaUy* thc'most tax^ ofi health' andj^cnergy/^ A ? 
as third term commi;m:jBs afte^^^ke Vacation, thejintroJuctio^i'.oC 



soon 




» ^5- pic cUU cpi^rncmorating.thfc breaching oCthc>^Mls of Jfcrij^ 
_^ ' in 5|<5 B-C.B!:^^ by.Titus in 70 C.E. • ' ' ' ' . ' ' . . "« ' ..^ 
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the yearns rclj|^ious life whicWasts for the whole of the ensuing month, 
Tishrci. ■ , ^ 

""Due to the arrangement of^.the Jewish calendar* Rosh Hashqnali and 
Yom Kippur^ with vyhich it is inextricably connected, thus occQr three 
quarters of the \Vay through the academic year in the nintLand tenth 
months oFthe Gpiiimoja Era calendar. In thjj^^ish calendar, however, 
Rosh Hashanah. marks the first two d^/f^o( the? first month (Tishrci) 
and inaugurates die cycle of fcligious activities fhaC are to folfbV. It 
commences' the Ten Days of Penitence during which the' Fast of 
Gedaliah occurs oh Tisbrei 3. /The period of solemnity 'of the Ten Days 
of Penitence reaches ;i climax of emotional and spiritual endeavor 
orj'The Day,of Atonement {Yom Kipptir), the most solemn day in the 
Jewish' calpnda^.. ^ 
The whole period is very demanding both psychologically and 
physically. Wn both- Rosli Hashanali and Yom Kippur abslentioh from 
» work is o"Djigatory, as it is on every ' Sabbath. In this respect Yotn 
Kippiir; the Sabbath 'Of Sabbaths* is subject to'the same prohibitions. 
It is also 'strictly observed as a .24-h6ur fast based -on the biblical 
injunction *ye shalJ afflict, your souls' (Lev, 23 : 27).. It lasts froni the' 
evening before/^the Day of Atonement proper {^rev Yom Kippur or 
Kol 'Njdrei) yntil the following evening. A. further abstention among 
the strictly observant is frcyii wearing leather shoes, ^ Many meriibers 
of the congregation take theit sh5es off on cjntqring the synagogue; or 
wear tennis shoes, The-ultraVOrthodox reputedly wear.thenl on the 
wrong feet and devisd other ways to increase the degree of 
affliction, ^ , 

T/^Z/re/ continues to be rich in religious activities. 'At the completion 
of Yom Kippur — even just Jjefore breaking the fast in the case of the 
pious-^it is a worthy activitJ^Tp start building the ritual booth (Heb. 
succalijy which features duriifg Succos, the. Festival of T:J:bemacles 
starting dn Tishrei 15. The intermediate (third to seventh) days of 
this Festival constitute a period of Choi Ha-moed and, lik^ -the same 
period in Pesach, are treated a§ a combination of week-day and 
Festival [Kitzur Schulchan Aruch, 104 : 19-22). The seventh day of- 

6. One of *five niortiftcations' featured on the day. The others are: abstention from Qi) 
food, (2) drink, (3) marital intercourse, and (4) anointing wi;h oil. Strictly, the fast is 
hours. 
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^tzeret coinciding with the Sabbaths with an obvious increase m 
rehgious activity reaching a climax on Simchas Torah, The Rejoicing 
of tne Law. The euphoric observances and small amount of study take 
yp Al the time, so that pven recreation is diminished, although its place 
is-diken by the celebrations and festivities that accompmy this Festival. 
It is protracted well into the night, with an apparcnr mcrease in eating 
and reduction in sleep — thelimount available bemiz the least for the 
whole of Tishrei. . 

After this peak of religious observance, both r^igious and secular 
work resume an even tenor for the remainder jr the month. The 
customary break for tne Sabbath .occurs, and secular school and 
homework cease, but are resunied on the Sunday. In this case, special 
classes are arranged to. make up on the lost time due to the amount' 
pf religious activity m the preceding weeks. Religious studies still take 
|)lace, imd there is an increase in the time given to recreation. Tishrei 
gives place to the following month of Cheshvatt. Although the dialec- 
tical interplay between the componento^^TaSjoy's life continues, it is* 
nevcy: as pronounced as during Tishw 

The emotional impact ot Tishm 
Tishret is tlie month when the cathectid quality of Orthodox life is at 
its most dynamic. Boys' reactions can hi gauged from their behaviours, 
passing remarks,' looks, and what information they divulge during 
secular, lessons or at other times oAthe day. As a part of the total field 
situation, the observer is also affected by the cathectic quality of 
events, and riiust constantly monitor his reactions to maintain what 
objectivity is possible in the highly charged ^setting of the school 
complex. One way of preserving objectivity is to^bodi rec(^rd events 
descriptively, and allow boys to speak for themselves. The blepd of 
ethnography and anecdote conveys^ picture that^is fiumauistic and 
the closest one c^ get to the boys' *logic-^n-use'.. . 

The cathectic build up for Rj>sh Hashanah * 

During the two op thr^e weeks before Rosh Hashanah, there is a gradual 
development of excitement and tensi©n among the bcjysi OneJiotes 
an increase in swaying and crooning while boys are at work. XThe ' 
young Chassid is nervy and highly tuned. His peers are less-^ected, 
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^ut all CL^v iir j( expectancy and, . Jie d^ys pass, n.^umini; 

-^pnoni., V dysfunctional for secu...r w(Jrk. ^ 

'^£^^ — of the approaching Fbtival occur whc dov? 

anle re : .^ce f>r an available shophar. which is blov.-n at . -vi/^s 
unm: v T|e p.- od of the High Holv Days. It' - heard 



a: yjMany on all' da)V prior to Rosb Hasltjnah, w 

— 'iPn^^^^^^ and the day immediately bcYore 



t -I incr 

^-ssibi.::" 
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.^iOT-' three types of soOr is and blasts-^i/jet/flnm, 
di mge to boys. whbltrN the skyhar, or blow ~ b 

- • their hands. Tl^t .ompi.- rhythms of the ^.--jn. 
P~ ' -:^"ments, and groups of rinvs congregate to ara 

- sDoard in a form of m. -if code to iUustrarc tnc 
s^-, ^lo r ... .-^f ■ -im, the sobbing note reruah, and the sznc:- 

n-r - our no V ' ^^dn{Kitzur Schulchan Aruo 129 : 13): . ^ 
%sl -tis and remarks frequently turn to the approacnn^ 

ini itt :>ancn cpmes unsolicited. Th- rabbi is restinc r-^ 
d ;pcaKS in -whispers as he will be doing most pro ving 
V -ill need all his voice. Many still come just to htar 
Fa\ the shul would be very difiiilult to' get. The^ had 

Tceks before, as I discovered w heri Imqarred' aoou . 
3btainmg one. Like scores o: others I stood in the 
^ers at the bacl^ of the shul on both Kosh -Hashftia! 

-tore Rysh Hashamh work is clearly impossible. Ir 
ny J^i.-, icss f^sh it i p.m. Fleeting encounters with boys 
:n. vs ^c:la z ondshakes. and the exchange of greetings and r-f^r 

V nes %nat ar. ilmost obligatory ^mong Ashkenazim: Hag Sarru^ 

'^vfr :^ivar Gut Yomtov ^,Yidd.)-~-'::appy hplLday'. ( 
'ounzr^ .^k me to torgive him for anything he might.haye doa^ 

V .m: me throughout the year. He explaiiii that it is impor^nt K> 
' ■ -in my rrrgi-eness and to forgive others' bad ways at Rjodt 

^ roT the sixtn fcrm. worJc is also impossible, and they say so firi.- 
MJ rour boys :n ra^ class rock backwards and forw^ards monotonous 
a-- there is a rcelr^ of barely suppressed tension in the group. R-^ 
^ - oung Chassid :s almost electrically charged. At one point he c 
c ontain hir^elf no longer, jumps to his feet; and paces quickJ^to an^ 
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~o gcsticaiating and talking. 'hcmcntly. I should no- mind their 
r chaviour and 'Mi it was arte 11 Rosh Hashanah, he ss._ Did I know 
• lat durinc the afternoon dc nen and barmitzuah '- 'vs vvould be 
iioinc to r^' mifzveh in the.n::::^r ■ : urhood as was their jLstcm before 
importa^' festivals. The rabrrznu ^ students go to the tm^. eh regularly, 
^ftcn on alien w^eek just ber <-iMcs. It is a great mirr"«/i. Wherever, 
tiierd iirc <*ws there should be rr: :*nings: a shul, a mikv ma a Jewish 
srhool. C iicsi^ three the m:.'^r, ^. le most sacred .iru important. 
' c raf -- rven\eld that it -'as r nissible to ^ell :i ^/nagcgue ro 
• j ; nrr-zf/i. Nit for the ti^^ get the feeling being trans- 
f acK in time to the h::szTTr: _^pean shtetl, where the mitzvah 
'.'L-Kiivvisit to the "m/it: -^fssgatory (Zborowski & Herzog, 

V 

- '^cnre way .the infonnatK ^^Einiparted to r^ie was in direct 
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to previous referencs^ tc Jlff^kveh I had hciird during the 
.:ar «|n tnese occasions it sceme«^ almost a matter for joking. Lakes 
.:i «v t^apny maps would be c.i V d mikvchs by fourth form boys, a 
am flp^ by bus dudng a gecrrar-^iy 63o^sion provokes a quick 
njt^^' 'voa from some boys to > .t^c/mikveh. Heavy rain that 
aiis. Hlk playground to flood prompts one ;jniof boy's quip 

lar : - continued the school v soon have its own mikvclt. Such 
i^bi- -^rnce might suggest tha£^ nikveh and, for adolescent bpys, 
. po:..Tinaily embarras_sing assH^tion with the intimacies ot female 
^cnv --i hygien<^ produce a ' nsive reaction, shown through the 
n<r'^ ^leasing mechmi^^ ^ofcc. » 

h. - ^/er, many othsr aspect.-^^ " religious life that one might expect 
o D j created deferentialf5tpr^'-^''*^niilar joking references. The sound 
A be* energetically b^(wi^ :s n^se some weeks prior to Rosh 
Hii:nanan draws the barbed c^r..nicntVn second form: !Ir*s not yet 
A; . :i Hashanah, you know'. Bcvs chasejioisily through the shul despite 
the nvT I amid and its symbolic reference to God's presence. The chatter 
and gossip during -Sabbath services contrast with the devotion one; 
might expect in the shut. One might have here oh^ v fiirrher examples . 
of the familiar believed-in ano statistical norms dichotomy referred to 
by Nadel (1951 : 116). Alternatively it might well reflect the ethos. of 
the school complex. As Wouk has commented (1965 • 107), 'Religion 
for the Jews is mtimate an3 colloquial,^ or it is nothing. Intimacy 
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. . certainly extei/ded «) our inta^ersonal relarionships on nut cia - 
^ before Rosh ,Hashanak WorJ^ dfearly was impossible, and me .-ais 
V .disDanded early. We all sh^ ^nds and wished each or-- 

Yomov^ On his way thc^h th^lRiihli^ oU\ic boys shooK .nds 
with th^-Fabbi supervising a group of boys in-the foyer an^ 
^incipal, and gave similar greemhgs. ' ^ 

As we left, excitement and bu^le continued to (^|ackL- diro_ 
'shul which. echoed with coniings'and goings, greetings ^nd • m- 
ations of the group of boys assisting the rVbbi. They were puttrz-- new 
elccrnc light bulbs in an elabdrarte,. glass-^ovd-ed p«ncl in the Tbyer 
i This commejnoratcs the deaths of memfi^rs of the con<Tregai -r 
^ Australia and Europt. 'Normally the little light opposit^ Ji^nie 
.switched on for the anniversary oFnhc ' death (Yidd^V 
During the High Holy Days ajl the Jight^are switched on. The u . 
of dates falling botwee^ 1936 and 1945' is a somfcr^' remmd.- -he 

■ holocaust thaj-Bef^ll Eiiropcan Jewry and rqich-d out to . Iv 
' shul zs 'iz did all others. History is never far away,^hc 

biblical or more recent. 

. .. ■ . . 

. pension release after Rosh Hashanah . 

The few days after ^osh Halfianah ^re marked by a psychoiu" -icu -d 
, physiological letdown, compounded on the first day by/astin~r di.r.n.r 
-the Fast of Gedaliah {Tishrei 3);Boys are lethargic, but cr ■ sdll - -.c 
:cnough energy to boast about the length of time they ha% . beeh aric 
tojiold out. Everybody knows who is fasting and who is.^ t. Tl- 
who manage to last the distance make derisive coijoiieni ~ -s 

■ who have given up. * ' 

iris a matter ^f pride jh .i? the vo*r\g Lubavitchcr '• 
YAhiuah Gedolah to be ■"' ..k ,.cr:. ti> anybody else u t: ^ 
.. inevitibly takes its toji.^ By 4.15 p-ni, most .boyj. ai(e jtill rastin- ^ 
, Form 5, but one young Chissid is 'obviously' Wy tiryrancf has g^r 
^ diflRculty concentrating: Periodically he falls asleep sitting npn- 
' with his head dn his hand. Finally he gives up the Batde, pilloVvs his hL ; 
in his arms aijd go'e^ right oflf to sleep. Althoiigh some boys admit th- 
have given up fas£in^hey still look jaded. The aftermath oCAosh Has- 
Jwna/i leaves thbni Stunned into inactivity. Other boys in the sixth form 
(are faring simlla|Iy.,Some hold out; others give in and get some food. 

/, ' ' 176 k ' ■ - ,1?-^ 
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THE RHYTHM OF T^{£ Yfi\R . * 

In fourth r n*. il bo^s arc fasting except C wh6 is 

* embarrassed the niier^' jokes. Many are obviously tired and languid. ^ 

; U- ' -Si. pallid^but assures ifie that he is all right and 

will hold cur has done it before. The young Chassid^ chipS in 

from acros: r roni with his customary /assurance: *It's not hard 
to fast if yc: ru: vour mind to it. Jt's all matter of willpower.' He 
has a> steely icrerziiined glitter in his eyes— if anybody' cracks it will 
" not- be him- itjs comfiiem and manner^arc virtually identical to the 
/ yoiing Chassid in fifth form, although he has succunibec|^jpo sleep. 
' The rubbi<:r: bin m the .fourth form classroom. is coyjmletely empty: 
••on opher crs it is h'alfitfull wi^h scraps and^^unch W'appings. 
• ^Othcr fa*.r:5 during the War. had produced a similar variation in 
boys' reacti.jns. Tisba B*Ai is the most ^jevere^is it K-fl^ts for 24 h6urs,x 
and the effect dre clearly apparent in pHc lf:thargy and pallid looks of 
* tht'boys. r^r the strictly *^obscrvdflt, the jast is compounded T)y sheer 
^ weariness trom^staying awake all night in- the ^//u/.^ny demanding 
work is ^ of the question as it is manifestly inefFectuaK A similar 
effect rcs.^^r for those many senior boys- who stay, up all night for 
Hoshatta^ ^^vtuih, but are still ficed Avith major examinaticJnajpn the 
following ^y. , ^ 

* Tjhe general effect of fasting, apart from i(3 obvious physiological 
Consequences, is to produce . a Icind of corporate solidarity among those 
who^^aiiagc to hold out. This beconWs ^ tradition on Yom Kigpttr. 
durint^ \vh" 1' * customary to fmdjou: who is holding ith^ vlio r 

^ gi\ ^ V the boys refer to^he need tv^ast with pli^matic 

acccji . ^n though ^t is clearly dysfunctional for-secdlar work. 

' ■ ^Fastinu, ... probably the most draiiiatic ^xam^ of the dialectical 
interplay between th^ two calendars. For tills 'reason it should be kept 
in proj/ortion and not"g?ven undue prominence, as thextfcasions when 

% ar4f required to fast are relatixclyrinfrequerit. | 

Far'more coViinion are those days during periods of Choi Ha-mocd 
when full, work isvfotbidden, and boys cortform'To the religious 
^ prohibition genuinely, or use^it as an excuse tqpvoid work. It is not 
easy to detect the latter. Junior arid middle school forms wete^quick 
to try me out Huring the int^mediate days of 5mccov but were easily 
. deterreH from pressing th^ issue when .^teked them to confirm the 
restrictionthey cl^ri^cd should be put onNwork by gojhg tto the fabbi. 
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Sonioscnior boys treat' C/w/ Ha-mocd more seriously, and arc quite 
prepared to go to thfc rabbi for A rulifig. The reason tKcy do sb is not 
necesMnly td dbdgf ivork. but to keep 'tha 'day jrf)accordance with ' 
Hrt/jfWi.-yhere is often awibivalencc over whSt p/n !»nd tanliot'bc 
♦ done. Qn thtf seventh day of Smcos, for iilsltance. boys' my form 

^ were asked to write dowif thc"namcjf of tvvolothers with whom they ' 

" . ;ff"^'lf V?'''- °" project. Thlee boys" and the young 

.'9r-^'''"4*°"y""ot «^te !fuch a thing due io,0wl Ha-moed, th6y said, 
and cTit^ateii their answcxi to friends, who wrote for them. 

Following the short break for Yom Kippur, which again leaves ioys 
_ tired and lethargic the build-up of tathectic tension startl for Succos 
and l^ culmination in Simclias Torah. Succos involves boys^in a prac-' 
. tical way, which parallels their involvftnenf with th? symbolism of 
the shophar.prioT to Rash Haslwnqh. Imni^diately after' Yom Kippur 
I they start buildipg tlie/:oniniunal stucah in .the kindergarten patib 
froin large quantitiofc*rfF palm fronds and cypress branches delivered 
- . ^ the previous week-end (Plate lo). These are.laid over a trellis of timbtr 
and wooden b^tteris already erected by tire cardtakcf, who is assisted 
by -students from the Rabbinical College and some of the fifth and 
sixth form boys.-.Some fourth form boys are able to obtain the Prin- 
, - cipa s pcrmissiqa to spend "the majsifty of their s^cular class time 
^ workmg on the snccab (^latq ^ri). Duiing tlie luncR-time and other 
, ♦ recesses they are watched by -interested toys offering gratuitous advice ' 
c comments. The work continues d«W tlie week assisted by teams- 
-■^ ot middle sch^l and some juoipr boy.s.-v^o climb over the thi'cksning , 
(^*tcli likc^uirrels busily^ adding e?tra material or spreading it atouni 
tK^nsyi^an even covering, according to the Setailed rules for tLi^ 
sauction {Kitziir ScluSftaii Aruch, ii4.). . T^T^ 
Obtaining palm branches ^i5>p complicated business iP<Mie sticks 'to' 
' ^ the strict letter of the-Halachah, as a Jew should not cut thetoughs for 
i ,o the siiccah himsblf but sho'uld purchaitr-^eiu ftom a non-Jew (ibid..' 
. 134 : 10). Lubavitchef' Youth sets up a Sfcrvirc during 'this period to " ■ 
^ obtain palms frem Loc^il Govemmcrtt Councils. .I^ie palms are s31d 
. to^menabers of ?hc copgregationV other ©rthodbx Jews for 35 tfents 
a branch. Orders are.teleptj^d tlijough die Yeshwah Gedolah or^^^e' 
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sch^l X)fficc.*rhc enterprise is handled with aplomli and business slc'ill \ 
by a boy from fifth for in, who is- a member of the Lubavitchdr Youth. 
He copes* with shortage of tranches, misplaced deliveries; Jtod lat^* ' 
• orders with calm asstK-antc vvhich^eoll apses only once on Erfv Succos^ 
/\yhen some customers ring up with the ^omplaint: 'Tomorrow 'is 
yowtov 2nd still no palms, what shall I do?' Evtn these crises*are • 
solves! sohiehow, but nieanwhile^the boy and others helping him are 
absent from secular classes. " ■ ' ' . 

Other boys are eng^aged in commercial ' transactions ihvolvijjig ' 
religious artifacts. (T\vo members of the Lujjayitchcr Youth in fourth 
forn^ spen^l les»ory>Miic industriously weaving jittle pakn leaf holders, 
which it«<;g4pguheMhc cryji of the buncTies of wiHow and myrtle 
'waved! during services of Succos. After a v^ek of use the original 
willows are 'belJifaggled and/'inenibers of the; congregation heed new^ 
ones for Hoshana Rabbah, the seventh day o('Snca?s. Lubavitchcr Vbuth ' . 
s^^^ntcs into operation again to get more wilfow apd ^lyrtle for sale " 
to ni\mt>ers of the congregation, and net niorr money foii^their ' 
enterprise. ' . • ^ * • « 4 

.^-^sually boys are no^llovved t^ leave* the school during the day-time 
unless they /have special 'periTiission. However,* during this period, a ^ 
roster of senior boys is formed to man tl^e 'ihobile succah^v/hich i^ 
to wed around -schools approved by ;he* Jewish Education BdStd . 
that Jewish^chilcfcen can experience tlie fun and symbplfsiit \)f eatings 
a sinjple meal»m, the ^U^^li, waving the four^pecies, q*i«^]prayin2 . " 
together (Plate 't2i). This c^terp^-fse* is rnanned by RabbiracarColljpge - 
students ajid young Lubavirclitr rabbis.^l>/hen not in tfse, the nyflDilc 
'Sitccah k cithe[, pajrked quts/de the school, or tept at the RibbihicgJ ' * 
College hosteL . • 3^! ^^'^ ' . ^ - t ' 

h ^Junior l^ys not directly involved in the preparations (or rSuccos ' ^ 
^rc indirectly^ affpcted. For instance,' third form boys covertly*draw 
maps showing thcfr own phonies and the locat?&n 5f their own succahs, " ' 
Maps are exphapged 5o tliat friends can visit* each other as is 'thfr' ' ^ 
tr;i4itionaLcusfoni to sek^ho-^ well the succah is built and decorate^. * 
The r^bi's perspnal succah conies in (ot considerable comirwnt, a^t is 
apparently one of thqjfiost^liiagnificent in the 'congregatigiOTolJpWjii^ 
Scripture, phe Jgbbi would sleep, staudy and take ftieals in it dtiring * 
Succos. After W' Evening Service o(i Ert^v Succd^s he would be holding 
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a farbrengfnro which those who' come bring food and drink: a striking 
example of the^continuity of Chgssidic tradition^ I am asked one 
cKeeky hpY whetKer I have owTi stucah. My negative reply. ap<^/ 
'expressed hope to get an invitatipn'tof^^-^brjngs barely concealed 
grins..' Glances sli<5ot from bo)C w b<yvjl^r.4ic scyccly vcjted, un- 
spoken cphiment: \Or veb, that be shouf^e so lucky.*"' " ■ . * 
As with Purim ^arly in the year, Succos and its culmination in 
- Simchas ^o^ah are associated 'in the boys miilds with fun, feasting and- ' 
rejoicing. Days leading ud to the latter ar^ alive with gossip about the 
ritual celebrations arid . -r-'-v-making which take place. Food^nd 
drink are provided iA c:: — nirig hall next to the shul The^iService 
involves Readii^s of the _..\v and following hakkaphot/inAjSihci it, all. 
go tothavea drink a^sn.u .. m the'dining hall. Joyful dancing,j<?s£eci- 
, ally the euphoric ClAsMtl.. round dance?- takes place later in hcshul 
and cc^brations §o ^bn ^vitfually all nfght. Sorhe 'boys follow the: 
nfaditional custom of walking to other shuls tojoin in their celebrations 
/and *liven things up a bit*. ' ' , - 

The ni^ht can also involve an el(?ment of risk during the walks 
from assault by ^oy/m -youfhs -and ji<Jn-ol^servant young' Jevys out 
looking for trouble. Boys from the school keep together in groups on 
their iriter-i^/«/ travels, but are not averse to 'mixing it** with those 
..who come to provoke irouble, as indeed occurred at one shul near ' 
' ythe sqjiool. -Boys express tlieir feelings about the events of Simchas 
, "^'Torah, a^-.tRcy do- for Purim.' Both are rare op|fortunities for licensed 
catharsis and 'letting off stedni*. , ^ . . 

» ^ 4 ' ■ - ' ' , 

Tension release after Simchas Torah 

The day following Simchas Torah sees a yeryja^led, but still jubilant, 
V- group. of boys'/Esc'^ipades are recounted with pride. The inst-minyah 
had gone on in the until past midnigh*,-folFowed by more round 
-dancing and a special minyan for Lubavitcher Youth which hacf lasted 
until 3 a.m. All the fifth fcJrm boys look exhausted. The young Chassid 
cannot speak so hborse is^ firo'm sjngmg. He also lim^s badly as he 
is footsore fron> dancing and walking an estimated miles from 
shul to shulj, His thighsf ache frorji doing the traditional Cdssack-typc.^ 

T"" ■ ' ^ • » \ . 

7, Lev : 42— 'In booths yc shJll dwfll seven days*. See also Kitzur ^chukhoff Aruch, 

13/: 1-22. ' . • 
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•squatting dance ii> the shul, an interesting blend of biblical and Eastern 
• . EuropeaiVraditioris. I meet the rabbi later in the day. He too looks 
jaded, butjis nevertheless quietly elated:' it has bceh a good Simchas 

• Torah, Another of the rabbis looks less than his normal bustling self, 
and ;ifalks 'rather more slowly. At lo o'clock the previous evening, 

r I had 'secfl* him doing the Cossack dance in the foyer of the shut, 
surrounded by an admiring group of men clappiftg in time to the 

y Boys spen^ most of their .lesson tiifie discussing escapades, ancP 
secular work is very difficult to maintain. My ow^i visits to shiils^ 
dancing in the circle, arid meai in. siiccah of the parents «f one of 

• my; boys all come iry for -cdfrnment, as the grape-vine- ensures that 
Nothing is kept quiet for long. In consequence, I am subjected to good- .' 

• natured*J)anter especially as I. am also obviously jaded. *How did you 
\! like the ^t^cah? What do you think of Israeli brandy, good, eh? Now 
^-^odka^ ;hat*s a drink. IVe have itva lot. Many of our parents come from 
• " Russia and Poland, you know. We'knov/ how tcQiandle it.* All this 

is said boastfully, and with evident glee that my relatively modest 
pa'rticipation in ^imchas Torah has left me under the weather. The 
inflection given to the *wc' is unmistakably one pf superiority. 

• ■ ^' 

The emotional impact oF the final examinations 

The month of Tishrci is dysfunctional for secular work but, despite 
the many religious activities taking place, study does continue, and 
in the weeks following Suaos the pressure on fifth and sixth form boys 
mounts as the main examinations get closer. There is a marked increase 
in swaying 'and crooning when boys are studying individually, or 
revising for examinations due in a few days time. Even during the 
bxaminations held at^the scj^ool, .rocking backwards and forwards 
while reading through the txamin3(tion paper is pronounced. There is 
also an increase in the use of the Hebrew abbreviation for BarukU 
Ha-Shem in the top right-hand comer of written work, and some boys 
write it on examination papers. God is also invoked by at least one 
boy, who informs me that he is praying particularly hard in order to 
do well in the matriculation examination. 

As the climax of the academic year approaches, there is an obvioas 
increase in tension. Boys are edgy,- walking and talking more jerkily 

■ , ■■ i8i ^ 
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tlian at any time during the year. Control snaps easily, and both verbal 
and physical aggression are frequent. Boys display marked anxiety 
about their chances inthe exaniinatiorls, and badger ni^5tei;s incessantly 
for tip^ about likely questions on exaiftnatioq paper?. They even 
discuss the advantages of putting Barukh Ha-S}vem.it th^e top of the 
external papers in the hope of influencing any Je\^^ cx-amincr who 
might get them to-correct. From anxiety and^ depress?* :ihcy swing 
quickly to euphoria, and come 'bouncing' irittf,cliss in-liig|i fettle 
because they imagine thty have just learned f/o;n one nVas^jft the 
questions he is setting, or have heard something thrQugh^'thc ^gyapc- 
viiic. . : . ^ { ' * \; 

Effects on religi^is commitment 

During tlic pcnqd leading up to the fmal examinations, boys' religious 
commitment is tested to the full. There is.sbme slight fall in attendance 
at the compulsory Morning Service, and even voluntary absences 
from the period of religious study that follows it. This decision is not 
one to be taken lightly, as ^ucfi absences are noted and the Principal 
informed. One. senior boy. noted for his religious beliefs, put the 
matter in a nutshell. He could be a religious Jew for the rest of his 
life, but had only one chance to pass the matriculation examination. 

The clash with religious activities provoked the sixth form students 
mto taking what was an unprecedented step, by sending a deputation 
to the Principal two months before the Jmal examinations; They asked 
that thfcir religious studies should be reduced for the remainder of tl>c 
year to enable them to dey.ote more time to secular work. Tlie boys 
suggested that two hours per week would *>e sufficient, in place of^ 
the tWo and a half hours per day. No request was made tojeduce the 
time devoted to Hebrew. The deputation w^is only deceived by the 
Pnncipal when one of the visiting teaching rabbis supported it in 
principle, having apparently been talked round to the boys' point of 
view by his son.^CJther boys were less successful. My social studies 
class spent all one lesson going over all^the points in their case, trying 
without success to persuade one of their number around to their 
point of view. 'However, he remained implacably opposed to any 
change in Judaic tradition. The. same attitude was adopted by the 
Principal, and no concessions were gained. 
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Tension release and the period after examinations , ' 

The aftermath of examinatlgns^ hdJ at the school is a tense period 
until all marks are given to the boys, and minutely dissected to squeeze 
the last mark or two out of the papers. The academic battle may be 
over, but the war has not been won until negotiations over marks arc 
completed. Then the boys relax. Some occupy time 'making candles 
for the approaching- C/ifltt«fefl/i. For this they are allowed into the. 

Jewish culture island around the school to obtain supplies of specially 
purified beeswax, which they melt and shap^ in one of the laboratories. 
Many read and indolently pretend to study. There is very little tension, 
and conflict; aggression and anxiety are all at their lowest. Some boys 
arc busy, preparing items for Speech Night. under the direction of a 
master. A small group of junior boys is engaged in drawing pictures 
of the j«efZ4)r^i/j, Avhich they pin up on the display boards in the 

, classroom. 

Another unprecedented event occurred when the' matriculation 
students returned from their last examination and erupted in a student 
ra^. 'They r^n screaming through classrooms, thoroughly wrecking 
the first form room, and went about the rest of the campus over- 
turning furniture, kicking in doors, and generally creating mayhem. 
One of the boys, who had expressed his- doubts about his religious 
commitment in a discussion with me during Kosk Hashanah was 
almost berserk, and had to be forcibly restrained by some of his 
friends. The rabbini£:^Lsttj3"ents were attracted out of the Yeshivah 
Gedolah by the row, and crowded ar^md-the kindergarten watching 
the rumpus, partly amused ^nd partly scandalized, to judge from their 
expressioiis. In some 15 years of public school rags, I had not seen 
anything like the iniieriiity of this demonstration. It was finally quelled 
with 'some difficulty by concerted action on the part of all the senior* 
masters. 

• After this abrupt tension release. Speech Night "vvas virtually an 
anti-climax; Came the last day of school, and I still Had not given'the 
young ChassiAhis report, linlike the other boys, he^had not bothered 
to collect it. T foxmd him eventually in the X^^M^^^^ Gedolah, with^ a 
mimber of rabbinical s_tudents and senior boys firom my classes. Earnest - 
discussion groups ^ye^c- located all round the room (Plate 13). Heads 
barely lifted when l entered, and even boys I knew well failed to greet 
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, inc as used to be customary. I handed over the report, but vs^as not 
ihanked fer it, and left "quickly. There was no doubt tha/1 w^s un- 
( wclcom^. Heads bent to study once more: for these the dialectical 
interplay of the year had cuided: a clear choice had been made. 

The dialectical interplay between the tv^o tradition^also brings out 
the degrees of commitment the boys have to their rel/gion on !khc one 
hand, and their secular studies on the other. Two kleal-type boys have 
been used ta point to some of the more striking^Wec g of the rhythm 
o/the year on' the militantly Orthodox boy, the young Chassid, and 
his less militant but still Orthodox peer. The former's life means de^p 
commitpient to the ceremonial routine,- the minutiae of ritual, and the. 
-obligation of study inherent in Orthodox Judaism. It. is commitment 
to literalism— total obedience to tjie 'Yoke of the Torah'. Religion 
comes first; academic work is clearly placed second. However, the 
*Yoke' does not always press heavily, and it is apparent that th^ young 
Chassid throws himself wholq^heartedly into the licensed horseplay 
and merrymaking that feature in -some ceremonies.^ But even here 
^•literalism prevails as he is only strictl3;^bserving the various biblical 
injunctions, which validate such lighter moments. ' r 

The .average Orthodox boy's commitment is not so total, and he 
can make compromises with his religious beliefs and observance when, 
\ the demands -ftfqcatleniic work are greatest. However, he seems more/ 
anxious thai/ t% young Chassid as the pressure builds up prior t^ 
examinaHofis. Whether by greater natural ability, or the constaimt 
discipline of study, the latter shows less anxiety. A certain arrogatice 
• evident in hi$ attitude and commitment to religious observances may 
be carried over into the domain of secular examinations, and increases 
his confidence. His ^ peers occasionally resent' this and express their 
attitudes to such extreme Orthodoxy. 

The meaning of religion for both types of boy is reinforced by the 
all-pervasive synibolism in which they participate on n;ajor Festivals. 
As Geertz has noted (1966 14): ' 

Relleious symbols formulate^^ basic congruence between a particular style 
. of life and a specific (if, most often, implicit) mctaphysic, and in so doing 
sustain each with the borrowed authority of the chef. 

Commitment .to religion is totally supported -/ the school, which 
takes an uncompromising attitude to clashes, bcrween religious and 
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secular ^work. Religious observances receive absolute priority^ Some 
boyjj' fru$tration over such a^situ^.ion is apparent in tlie deputation to 
the Principal, and in th<» general air ofrdissatisfalrfi^n that prevails 
•during the two fnonths leading up tp ihe main examinations. The- 
student ra*g can ^be interpreted as either cc^Uective catharsis or eVen' 
revmgaon the school system, for the intenife and unremitting pressure 
it imposes on the- senior boy^.Jn/the religioj^s sphere/at least,''it is 
pressure that admits'of no compromise, and it is noteworthy that the' 
most violent l)oy in the rag was vacillatingfin his c6mmitment to 
Orthodox Judaism. ' 

For the ;young Chassid, on the other 4iand, such an outburst seems 
unnecessary^ and is a purely ephemeral affair. As soon as secular vyrork 
is over he returns to the Talmud. Examinations- may -fee, important, 
but he is secure in the knowledge 'that^he has done very well in them. 
Now they are over, arid he settles the 'Yoke of the Torah' more firmly^ 
on his shoulders, from which it h^d never really departed. ' 




MiUstones.^f Tradition 



e most, puzzling feature of Lubayitcher School is.ljoys' 
ion when trying to learn what is ofered in both traditions. 



i^babl 

obviQupcnsigji when trying 

In vitfw of the supportive nature of the school's ethos ai;id ^dos, wc 
migl^' hWe x^ected that learm would"ljbe the least problematical 
as£a?t^Df4K$y&^live| 'at schook-tut for many, all the evidence poin\^ 
to^e contrary. For- them, th^ way of.traditi<j!n is beset by contra- / 
di^ons and consequent difficulties.^n (he other hand, for some of . 
0ie most Orthodox boys,' learning jjPjhe acadeftiic tradition^ least 

/problematical. Again, .:we 'might have expected that the obvious 
conttadiction between Tor^h-trtie knowledge and scientiflijJtQowledge 
wotad produce some, uncertainty and confusion, but all the evidence 
suggests otherwise. The Way of tradition in these cases is seemingly 
straightforward. ^ j rr^ 

To explain tljese paradoxes we'need to go beyond*^i:oi;ventional role 
and socialization theory into a more anthropological view which 
brings out the full force of the dualism so obviously operating in the' 

"boys' formal education. In particular we need tohake account of th^ 
many pverlTand covert situational constraints to which they are ex-\ 
posed. For this we return to the concept oC flie enculti^ration matrix ^ 
foreshadowed in the introduction. Together with dissonance theory 
(Festinger, 195?). this concept will ^issistP'our understanding of the 
dialectical tensions at work in LubavitchefSqhool. due to.the operation 
of the millstones of tradition in the boys' lives. In particular we hope 
to show why some boys have apparendy been defeated by them'Tv^le 
others haye managed to rise above the contr^dictiogTtheir educati&|i » 

jgtesents. 

The enculturation process ' ^ V, 

In view of this study's anthrppological emphasis, and to avoid the 
problems raised by competing flefinitions 6f the^teicm 'socialisation'. 
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it sp^ms preferable to sep the boys' schooWtig as^nc^KasToS^hc life- * \» 
\ Jong ptpcess of encultjiration. This term^ was fir^ irtfroduced by. \ 
^ HeRkovits ^^1948 : 310)- Although it has not gained, wide sigceptancc 
* sincq, it has come to be used in twa senses. The most general r«fers to 
, the transmlssipn of a society's culjture* to each successive generation/ 
J[n ^s senS^, <ai|ture is seen as a form of social or cultural "fceritage. ^ ' 
- However, tp conceive of, the child 'aj^s a passive fecipfcnt of the s6cial 

herit^e is* an over-simplifKation and' everf^ mishj^ing. As Bidney^ 
V has pointed out (i9<i'^ 27) r * ' ^ 1|l * ( " " 

.The identification' ^culture with the sociallieritagc is. to riiy^rtrinS,. not " ^ S 
only a misnomer but also ^l^ouyepror, since it implies tEat the essehti^^ ' ' 
- ^ feature of-cultiufe is the fact oncommunication and tranSn^ission. whereas 
\ I maintain that.tlJ<^-€ss^ntial fo^tute is- the combination of i»^tion and 
arquisitictfi through habituation and conditioning. . In l)rief, human / 
.xulture. is-viistorical because it involves change as' well to conrini^ty, \ 
C^^pn, and discovery of^^noveltics together, with the assimifctioaf of 
\ traditions. To define culture as a social heritage is to ignore Ae equally 
^ sigiiificanl clement of|bdstorical novelty and" discontinuity, • ^ 

- The -second usage suggested Herskovits is child-<entred, and is ' 
similar to the personalistic and humanistic view of cuj^ture adopted by 
Bidney (ibid.: 136-140). Enculturation to iferskovits (1948 : 3.10) is 
*a single process whereby the individual masters ^nd manipulates his 
culture' (my italics). This definition has phenomenological implications 

. wliich strengthen ite adoption for the purposes of this chapter. 

The cultural /rawmaterial' which the child masters and manipulates' 
consists of a complex' set of percepts, cognitions, conceptions, and 
other *inforniatio]^' derived from his social group, its culture, and the 
spatial an4 timporal environment in which bgth are located. The 

^characujfistics of the information are inherent in the nature of culture. 

. W^/have defined the latte?^ a patterned system of symbolically and . * 

.^e5ctra-symbolically communicated ahd' interdependent knowledge and 
conceptions about the technology and skills, customary behaviours, - 
values, beliefs, akd attitudes a society has evolved from the past, and ' ^ 
progressively modifies to give meaning to and cope 'with the present " y 

and anticipated future problems o'f its existence. In essence, culture 
can be seen as a form^f socio-biolagical problem-solvig^* device - 
evolved by a social grouji^to ensure its -survival in three types of - 

. environmcfte. These are the natural or geographical environment, \he 
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sotial cnvironi55uit*of other groups,-and tJie**iiictapltyiicar cnvijron- 
mcnt 6Potte-worldly forces, "It^^ 

powers of the universe. ^ *^ * , ^ > 

All ^^p^ts d^the soAal grjgu^ s activit^s, culture, environment and 
WQf Id- view get to be trimsmittei to a developing cfti^Id by difeot and 
indirect ^jnodes of communication. Thjc "m<5st 'important o^licsg^i^ 

' verba^ and*|estural communication Hyt^ .following LeacTi' (19^* loL 
Tftke the comnionsense: view that thcrc^c many varieties OT^^oiiif/' 

^ V^?l5al communicanon yhich forjy^n'l^npQrtant souece of 'infor- 
mation'' for the child: That ^s, 1 

^ ail the variou^on-trcDbal di^cnsionJ|^cultur^ such as styles. clothing, 
" village lay-oiC architecture, (urHjfl^ food/ co|kxng, musicT^ysical 
^gesture?, postural attitudes and so (5n are org<mizeJin patteaied sets so as 
to^corporate coded informat^pn ifi a i^ner anajpgous to the sounds 
^ , j0^rf^ words and senRhces of a natural language. ^ , * , ^ 

All of these jources provide the child v^Tdi^cvraw material which 
he Jias to master ^nd manipulate? in constructing a subjective version 
- of sQcio-cultural rcahty and a satisfying view of his life-world. In 
cssctiEq' this is the (iominant objective of the enculturation process^ 

The.contextual and situational nature of enculturation 

7he child does not acquire his culture \n vacuo but through reciproc;i:cd 
interaction widi components of a Juries oi enculturation matrices, whic; . 
ne encounters during maturation. Each matrix consists of an aggree:::. 
cf Dcyrsoris, existing at a particular historical period, in^ natural 
gcQgraphical environment or habitat, and bounded by a ' An-made, 
technological cultural landscape'. The use of matrix iii tl/s sense has 
gained wide acceptance in sociological literature and the contextual 
emphasis here owes much to the field theory of Kurt Lewini(i967). 
Swift (1965 : 34^j has also suggested that from the (jduld's point of 
view socialization (my enculturation) "occurs within' i^environment 
^vhich is his culture. By implication " • 

the env:: :nmer.: contains three aspects — ^patterns of aclion, a normative: 
system -.ci ph sical artifacts. The assumption is that ^11 three are likely 
to have :.^me bearing upon the ways in which the personality and in.tellea 

of the ir-aividuai devciops. - , . . • > 

matrix i. illuscrateci in Figure 4. ■ 
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'Thc child's cncujtiiration occltts b^tK independent!^ of,''Mnd^in\ 
•conjunction with, thc^^ediators t)r agents* of the tuUure hejcn^ ounters 
in an encTllturation mafax-.^They are th^ource oVits 'share, symbols 
\^nd dcb.nitions* v^bd.: 343).*4Kjicy^ consciously mefliatc tiv cl<j^iiients 
v,^ of the tTatHnon^thtftitheyTvaluc through the^sharcH syraboi 'stei'n, or- 
LuTO^nsciously act a*- role^o'^^els for the fhili In^fhe fomier x;ase; 
/1j8tH speken anxL^^iWsjijjngaiAgr isjjf^^rAmou^t^Uiipcytanpc in thc,^ 
' cnculturation process. In the latter case, paralinguistic ii^eans of* 
^commumcajt^pn aWo convfey meanings through gestu3;es, postures and « 
^se of bQdy mov^ents, facial expressions ajhd tyJ^-cKntaqts,* physical 
prpxinu^ and physical contacts. ^ . " 

The cj^ld alsp obtains Information' ^oi\i inanjriiate, man-made 
compqpents^pf an encJ^^lturation matrix, such as its artj^cts, decoration, 
'3^atiaf arrangements, or ^he sryjp, construction^ni^ oricjjitiition of ^ 
buiMings. These can reflect fmpprtant traditional valiijs, especially 
* those relating to the cosmological beliefs of the gro*up.'The natural 
eWironment itself fan have important influences on Ae development, 
inter alia, of the child's visual perception as Segall* Campbell, and 
Herskovits h^i;e demonstrate a 'empirically (i^q6^ A child is also 
afl*ected by the social constructions h<?ld by memoers of his group ^ 
about the environment as Kates has suggesteH'(i97o : 648): 

There is an environment in the minds, of men. It encompasses the 
'environment of sun and rain, irricks aiidf rrtortar, people and things. For 
• the' human concerned it irno itrss real than the external ambience despite 
its existence solely in the form of perceptions, cognitions, attitude 
beliefs* and behaviour. It is theenvironrhent which men both rcsDondsto an. 
'seek to fashion. / 

Inrcraction with an' enculturation matrix is reciprocal. That Is, th 
child both receives 'information* fror r, and provides feedback int: 
rfie matrix which plays a part, hov^T t minor, in Modifying it. An 

'cncukuration matrix is thus never star . but evolves over time. Ho>\- 
ever, it is sufficichtly stable in the vas. majority of cases to enabfc the 
child to develop a view ctf :is self, : j. a self concept, that is specific 

- to the components and processes ot :hc matrix. As (J. H. Mead h^.s 
pointed out (1964 ^ 42), *A ^If can only arise where tHere is a social 
process within which this jif has had its initiation. It arises within 
that process.* ' - . 
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VALIDATING AND TRADITION-MAINTAINING INFLUENCE 
CORE VALUE OWENTATIOeiS - 

WFLUENCES FTOM VWJER SOCIETY 



MEDIATED ASPECTS. OF THE CULTURE 

... - , - . 

FEEDBACK INTD THE MATRIX. Af«) MOOfFICATIONS 



PRODUCED BY CHILD 



SEUiEJS biRECTLv RECEIVED FROM MAN-MADE 'AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL CONTEXTS Am# 



Figure 4. A schematic diagram illustrating: components of tht 
enculturation matrix influencing tne child 
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Interaction yith a matrix <;nablcs*thc cpild to form a ^coghijivc map' ... 
his social group, >yhich bc*c!onic<J"for l^ii a vitJl frame of self-* 's ^ 
preference. . l4c identifies hiniseJfin-relationJto VigWificarit^thers in his 
-^roup, their language, ihcir knowledge and its system bi logic, i'ercep- • ^ 
« , riom ^Kth^ envi^onn^ipnt dt'habita^ its territorial^i^^ ^ 
-1. cal features, arc also incorporated into the cognitive map. It" enables . , 

the child fcp Qope with the 10c sittlaticins he ^Hare's with oflicr^^ember.^ - " .. 
of his group, and to ^determine where^^ 'intprnal' anii — ej^tSfnal' 
cultural hoAinj^fits l^e (Hblzner, 1972 : 55^). These deliriiit 'goocT^ 
membership-^^m dcfviancy, both within ^t^e grpwp, an^d between it 
and oiher. groups. ^ - . 
jt^«jdst about the* nature/ 
>^ so that enculturatii 

' » > ' J' ^ ' ^ 

' The proKiematical nature oy cnculturation ^ / V ; 

' 'The, child receives. and manipulates. information fir^i the enc^lfuraJion 
matrices he encounters oyer ^pe^od^of time. We ca^ distinguish two 
mi^or phases"iTi this longitudinal pirocess, which correspond to Bcrger ^ . \ 
and Luckmann's (1971 : 149-166) primary and secondary socialization. y 
These arc thcst^gels of infornJhl and formal cnculturation. Like primary 
socialization, the former presents relatively few problems (ibid.: 154): 

The child docs not internalize the world of his significant othcts^as one . 
of many possible worlds. He internalizes it as f/ic worId;!5xhc only existent 
and only conceivable world, the world tout court. It is for f his reason that 
the world internalized in primary socialization is 50 much more firmly 1, 
entrenched in consciousness than worlds internalized in secondary social- 
izations. ' ; i\ f 

However,, the following stage of formal cnculturation can be more 
problematical. Firstly, the process 'takes place jn cnculturation matrices, 
such as schools or institutions, of learning,^ where die child is exposed 
to the dictates of culture inediators and authority figures, who did not 

V feature in his informal enculturatipn, which took pjace mainly in a 
\ matrix comprising the home and inm^diate neiglibourhoocl. From 

^ Vuch figures he niay learn knowledge about other matrices which 
conflicts wirii that of his own^informal cnculturation matrix. The 
formarenculturation agents may themselves Idc at odds with each 
bther over what know^edgc the child should, be presented v\^i. The 
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• vcrv^-no^^gQ itself and ij^logic mav vary from \natrix to if latmc. 
, ' 'Thc^^iunchblc' nature of tradki^pWnts pJoblcms, cspcp<^l/ihr 
^ Sitintifcns'' where moj^Ttliqin one tradition is prescnte^d to tl^ child. ' 
^ ^Hc m^y thenie cpnipclledlto choose^^'ithe^ o1^e ^ die 9thet, or to 
.^lect^J>arts of each .tradition aj^d reject ttie remainatr. fliy>aitg^ror, 
praxis\{x. the scope Jo^i.pb]ectifying1iiniselfrthrough lTisij>wn actions |> 
, and products bccoints «orrcspondingly limited (Edgar,* I97^ : <5^i)M 
- F!c is ako faced'' with con'"' ■ ' • • --^ — 
connnitments ar^ 
Jnfifniation av:tila 

imitations of kidra sitilati^5firbr the afiafysis of schooling in 
pluralist, societies arq' obvious. / t % ■ " , - 

SchooJ^s»a §3rnihrcncultufftri<5kiu^ y-^^ ' . 

A schooj vn b^' corKcp|^alizcd as^a fornwl enciilturation matri(x. It 
has a recognized man-nude envi.roijinent vvi^h components which 
^will reflect something of the tradition) and values of the socJ|>-cult«ral 
group supporting the sdiool. Teachers" are''enc^Jturation agents to 
Mom is entrusted the group's valued knowledge. At^jcst.khey may be 
^Jcrmitted, and enlightened enough, to assist the child in His construction 
of cultural reality by offering an assortment of knowledge in a variety 
ot tcachirig-le:trning situations. At worst, die agents may be cpn- 
straintd in what thcv can offer, and. will insist ori^ teaching knowledge 
derived from .a set and controlled curriculunv Such knowLi%e is ' 
likely to be taught (didactically ^der conditions which permit of 
httle. if^ny. ali^^rna^ive choice. Assisting teachers arc other, agents, 
widi varying powers of co^crcion ami control over 'int^nal' boundari&s 
and the prevention of deviance". ^, y \ ^ 

A child pursues a pathway through such a foriuaj matrix \n a cyclical ^ 
manner. Each ,cycle Starts with his entry into a grade or form, arid 
normally t^ninates when he leaves it for another grade at the "end of 
each academic-year. Sucli' transitions arc points of temporal and spatial 
discontinuity, -occasionally marked b^ rites dc passage, such a^ forno^l 
welcoming ceremonies for a new teacher, or 'break-up parties at the 
end of the year. In each grade, a different set of enculturation agents.: . 
norms., and behaviours will be encountered. As grades are usually- 
hierarchical, a child's process through the matrix involves anticipatory 
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>sopulizarion,;in the scxrblogiciJ'scftsc of lemming t]i(jjppropriatc role 
• ^Ijehaviours, skills and k^pawlcdgc necessary for j:ntcrin^ the next grade 
* in the s(5q1Sci^e andffinallffTor the assumption .of a pafjticiilar status- 
^ role irv the society k^will enter on Itming th^ mWiV This;* last 
msition is Usually a^ajor point of discontinuity foU^ child, anc 



transition is Usually a major point 
^ can involve appropriate rites ^ passage ^ch as Speech 'Night _Vale!$v^_ 
> .cations or-^ni^^ttcuIattenTarev^ell dTnn*s>,StudenD ra^s^ are^uTN)ffici^ 
rituals which nliirk the discontinuity. ■ , .»v 

Parallel with, afid|to sorqc extent ovqr-lappin'g, the grade s)|stem 
are-other "group?h^ to which jchildreij belo^igZ/Fhcse are more ^ 
. / inforrfi^ and^c oftea of an ad fn>c n5tu^but form part of the hiatrix. 
Tjiey^^a^r^nCenied with extra^rricular actii^t;ies such a5««pprting 
' fi/cturcs, educational visits, or merely ppcr^ro.Up coniiSgs%id goings. ^ 
^ All these carTalnt^be cyclical,*but^are usual^-lcssj^gulai^nd can occur 
' '^n phases, controlled bjr such aspect* as'clnmtic conditions (for spoft), 
events in the widci; ?odf^ (for excursions), or mere wligii. Groupin g^ 
for children's games seem |o vary according to theseason, A gariwr 
becomes popular almost overnight, runs its coursc^^ is replaced by 
another almost in a form of rituaj sequence hallfovved by tradition. 

formal cncuituratiori iri Lubavitcher Schfbol 
The dualism we have sceft in the boys', schooling takes on heigh^^d 
sigiiificance when considered within the theory of enculturation pro- 
posed above. Despite its sup^ficial appearance of being one organ^^ 
ization,' the schooUis two virtually separate enculturation matrices, 
which operate against each other in a form of enculturation interference 
that sets up dissortapce in the boys by Iflhibitmg what they see to be 
their dominant need. This is.cfFeetive learning, whicbis the common >. 
factor in both matrices. For convenience we can refer to them as the 
*sacrcd matrix' of the Great Tfqglitiop ^nd the *^sc«bular matiix' of die 
academic tradition. For"the young Chassid and average Orthodox-boy 
effective learning is the pathwaty to 'Judaisri, the sine qua ttoti o( 
' Orthodpxy, enshrinpd in tradition, enjoinedjin biblical command- 
ments, and constantly reiterated in rabbinical writings: Anything which 
£re\ent^ejfFective leamjog in tbe sacred cncultlinuioh matrix might be 
expected to produce dissonance. ' ^ ^ 

For all boyS,. whether religious or not,. Icarriin^in the secular^ 
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mamx/is the pathway "to satisfying vocational aiid further educational 
, aspifations. From all the evidence accumulated during this study, it is 

clear that boy? have high degree of unconscious Achievement 
_ motivation («Ach).' This is a . • 

' • ''5?f/"P^/'"°" '° '°w=''-ds a stan^lard of excellence, fwhichl should 
en inlite(Jahoda,^i97o;-3.j; McClelland, 1953;. . . 

^oreovgr. as Jews, boys ^rq^Taced in a Tiighly favpurabie situation 

»^here both.home and culturaf-irifluences arc^upportive of a high.degree 
ot «Ach. Standards of excellehce are imposed.on the deveiopincr' child 
>^^y paxents. and this'produces an early formation of high-acl^evement 
" motivation. T|zey impart to. the child that he should perform well in 
. rektion to the standards of excellence valued by the culture hi time 

ye internalizes such expectations so, that U comes to hive them of 
A himself. : ^ 

/V Learning, to respond to such standards -and .expectations of hieh pcrfor- 
■ ■ whTrh 'Conceived oF.as learning a cognitive map of thl w^ld hv ' 

■ which thde standards-and expectations are. so to speik. a relevant part oP 
, the terrain (Rosej, & D'Andrade. 1969 : 78). ^ 

' ^'jfy tS'f f ' J^^^f^h child's informal encuJturation. 

The high ?,^dvlevel of boys can also of)erate in the religious domain - 
^becaBse<h_^ IS . also valued by the Jewish culture.. As Strizower- has 
,5tiggcstedJJ9^64: -1 50). -'Jews 'belong simultaneously t6 two esteem 
systeliis that of their ^wT, society and thatof the host society'. Success 
.through gaima^-.esteem in both, or cither «^ne. is heavily dependent " 
on Iegn>ihg. AXj'c can assume with some confidence that boy.s will 
a.ss^s5 teaching-learning situations in.die school -in terms of the ease 
v^th w^ch^efFective Icarhiug. aS tKey interpret it. is facilitated. Any- 
thing that Wrates leamipg might be expecte'd. to cause di.ssonance 
It- this cannot be reduced "or avoided, frustration, stress and di.ssatis- 
factioh are likely to occur, and will be evident in boys' behaviours 
Enculturation mtcrference inhibiting effective learning occurs when 
boys cxperiaice a dualism produced by the conflicting constructions 
ot reality offered by the competing matrices. Each has its own corp^ 

I. nAch— a technical abbrcviadonYo^nccd-aehicvcmcnt . 

. .. , . • 
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of cnculturation agents through the structure and organization of the 
school. Together with tjheir respective timcrtables and calendars, their 
effect is to put boys in a situation characterized by what can be termed 
structural-organizational dualism. " 

Each matrix puts forward its own social construction of knowledge 
in the foripal curriculum, and supports it by a validating ideology and 
set pf values. Thk can be thought of as /situation of cpistcmological 
dualism. A- further source of entulturation interference is the ubi- 
q.uitous countervailing curriculum described in Chapter 8. This has 
bpth rcCpgnizcd and unpcrceived effects on boys' perceptions, as it 
operates through animate ind inanimate message systems. 

During the course of each day, boys move from one matrix to tlic 
other through a Janusrtype enculturation interfaiie. From each it is 
possible to observe and be influenced by the other. As a result, boys 
may find considerable difficulty, not only in learning but at a more 
fundamental level of reality construction. This is to formulate satis- 
factory interpretations of their life-worlds that arc convincing and 
meaningful. Apart from those who opt out of the situarion by leaving 
the school or suffering some form of breakdown (not an unC^omnion 
occurrence in the school), boys cannot escape these dilemmas in their 
enculturation. 

Learning; which can be difficult enough in the normal single- 
matrix situation of an undivided school, becomes in consequence 
highly problematical wlj^t-two matrices are competing for boys' 
commitment. It is, moreover, a situation which the boys cannot avpid, 
due to the force of the enculturation imperarive. Both traditions stress 
the importance of leanpng, but for different reasons. Boys acknowleiige 
this in comments about their futures. In these we,have seen the emphasis 
placed on/mtell&tual achievement and academic learning as an 
instrumental means of achieving a universityplace and f career that is 
upwardly mobile compared with fathers. At the same rime, as we have 
noted, boys clearly place value on becoming Jews ^f greater or lesser, 
degrees of Orthodoxy. As the following examples indicate, reconciling 
these twin aims may. not be accomplished without some cost. " 

Structural-organizational dualism 

The way each matrix is organized is an important source of stress. The 
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sacred matrix admits of littlit if any manipulation. Its corps of encultur- 
ation agents — teaching rabbis, lay religious teachers, young Lubavitchcr 
Rabbis — promulgate its meanings with missionary fervour in the out- 
reach tradition of the Movement. Stress is placed on the strict observance 
of the minutiae of daily individual andcollectivc rehgiousritualsandcere- 
monies, the m/rzi't?/. Exact timcsandrulesare prescribed for their perform- 
ance. No manipulation is possible as these meanings are derived from a 
historical sourcethatadmitsofnochallenge. Torfl/i is God-given, and must' 
be believed absolutely. Thus the Great Tradition is not malleable. In con- 
sequence, the sacred matrix is markedly legalistic or objectivisric' ,i.e. 
*rule-and symbol-oriented', to adopt Clark's (1949 : i47)'descrip.tion of 
the fundamentalist Old Order Amish communities of North America. 

In contrast, the secular matrix has a different set of enculturation 
agents.in full-time and part-time staff; The majority are goyim, and 
are .very different from those of the sacred matrix. There is not so 
great a stress placed oi^ clearly defined rules and meticulous perfor-. 
mance of rituals. Those commonly obseirved art diffuse and imprecise, 
i.e. *what everybody knows' goes on in schads. As the agents have no 
commitment to an outreach ideology, there is no question of com- 
peting for the boys' allegiance. Indeed, to accommodate the man- 
activity 'and man-time value orientations of the Great Tradition, 
teaching activities in ^ jhe secular matrix are. organized around ..the 
scheduled daily,' weekly, and yearly times for prayers" and ceremonies. 
However, _whcre dominant values of the secular matrix are involved, 
the boys are vitally, concerned to obtain froih staff the proper perfor- 
mance of teaching duties, classroom discipline and, more important^* 
the final examinations which' are the' acme of the year's academic 
endeavours, j^ny breakdown in the organization of the- examinations 
is likely to produce marked reactions. 

For instance, the period of the lARTV test examination in October 
was"onc of marked tension for the Leaving and Matriculation boys, 
who regarded their performance as a predictor of success at the external 
examinations to take plaCe in a matter of weeks. On one afternoon 
all boys had to sit for the English examination,, but this was held up 
for nearly an hour due to the non-arrival of the senior English ni^ster, 
who had the responsibility for distributing the papers. He was delayed 
by' religious devotions in the shuK praying Minchah. r 
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The fiasco that quickly developed among the boys had all the 
behavioural characteristics indicative of severe stress. Boys d^ed 
hysterically around the school complex looking for the master 
concerned. They bailed up other senior masters and, almost shouting 
in anger, demanded thiit they find the papers and get the examination 
under way. This proved impossible as the senior master had them with 
him. Orjly by very strong disciplinary measures was order restored. 
*Thc examinations had to be cisnducted on a subsequent day. 

Epistemological dualism 

Each matrix makcf^ a selection of the valued public knowledge appro- 
priate to its tradirion, and' offers it to the boy through the formal 
curriculum. Although it might be claimed that this caters adequately 
for his education and aspirations, i.e. to become an observant Jew on 
the one hand and a successful contender for a university place on the' 
other, ,it is doubtful whether either selection of knowledge provides 
an adequate basis for constructing a coherent view of the world. 
- The knowledge of the academic tradition is fundamentally un- 
related to everyday reality, and has to be mastered merely for exami- 
nation purposes. Of this kind of knowledge Greene has commented 
(1971 : 253): - • 

Rarely docs it signify possiljihty for [the boy] as an existing person, 
mainly concerned with making sense of his own life-world. Rarely docs 
it promise occasions for ordering the materials of that world, for imposing 
'configurations' by means of experiences and pcrspcctiycs made available 
for personally cpnductcd cognitive action. 

But paradoxically, as we have seen, boy^prefer learning that would 
seem to inhibit making sense of their life-worlds, and feel insecure 
when given opportunities for 'personally conducted cognitive action*. 
The demands placed on them by the school ancf parents u> . pass , the 
HSG examination are ^|iueac as to cut them off fr6m,a type of secular ^■ 
education thatnhose external to the school' might consider to be more 
satisfying. Boys secii] unperturbed by this. 

In addition, boys cannot be really sure that the 'scientific* examinable 
knowledge they are given in the curriculum is worth having. In 
Lubavitcher eyes it is* subject to the' 'principle of indeterminism*. The 
curriculum of the Great Tradition, on the other hand, is Torah-truc, 
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The logics of the two curricula arc thus different. Even though boys 
can manipulate the academic Icnpwledge to a limited extent, as it is 
derived from humanistic a$d scientific advances, v^hich are open to 
rational examination, its very foundation is ques^oned by Lubavitchcr 
ideology. But to accept this and the TorfjA-true knov^ledge on v^hich 
it is based involves each boy in riiaking a leap of faith ^nto total 
acceptance v^hich transcends rational choice. Epistenuological dualism 
thus places a boy in a double-bind situation. There is the implication 
that the knov^ledge offered by the secular matrix is uncertain, >nd 
provides shifting sands on v^hich to construct a satisfying view of his 
life-world. Torah-ttue knowledge is held up to the boy as the only 
firm foundation, but is beyond the reach of sciennfic examirjation 
and cannot be manipulated. The boy is given no real chani^/of 
constructing his own view of reality in the second case, as all is given 
.to him: proxii is denied. ^ ii ♦ . ' 

Epistemological c^ualism has the dysfunctional effect of inhibiting 
the formation of norms and procedures to guide interpersonal relation- 
ships. Both traditions stress the accu^nulation of cognitive information, 
without the corollary that it shall find expression in guiding behavioin^. * 
Solomon (1973 V 175-76) has commented on adult Jewish attitudes to^ 
education in Melbourne which support' this: 

The general emphasis was on 'what a Jew should, know* rather than 
on what a Jew should be' or 'how a Jew should live'. Even among 
Orthodox adults, there was the unconscious assumption that being a Jew 
and living as. Jew followed automatically from acquiripg^ intellectual 
knowledge. 

Solomon further points to. the lack of integration between the 
Australian and the Jewish 'aspects of thejev^sh child's formal education,' 
jvhich reflects a eompartme'malization of the Australian and Jewish 
areas of life. Althgifigh she n|^ that preparation forjife ^ a Jevvpn ■ 
Australia is left to.secigjlar subj^|| the paycity of thjjiscculir cprHculLm^ 
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the literate culture of the academic tradition. Goody and Watt (1962) 
have argued that the peculiar characteristics of such a cijture are 

an abstraction which disregards an indiyidual's social experience . . . and a 
compartmentalizatioh of knowledge which restricts the kind of conn^- 
tions which the individual can establish and ratify with the natural and 
social world. 

Literate cultures stress reading and writing, which are necessarily 
' s^i^ary activities. This produces a pronounced individualization, which 
yM€cn"iJi-it^mos dramatic form in the ritual of the examination. In 
the Great Tra3ftiojxdiere is also pronounced individualization stem- 
ming from emphasis ontitecateskills. What discussions do take place, as 
over the Talmud, are essentially contests in which boys are encouraged 
to demonstrate their pilpulistic ability rather than contribute to 
consensual opinion. . ^ 

^ The social construction of knowledge in the school, arising out of 
•the way it has organized the traditions, may thus be ^ basic cause'of 
the low value boys place on interpersonal relationships within the 
school complex. The classroom is the place for individual learnings 
even a form of competition, rather than co-operation in shared" tasks. 

. More severe dissonance is likely to occur where the availabihty and 
reliability of knowledge are problematical. At the first level of analysis, 
we can see this occurring where ehculturation interference takes place. 
Here, the sacred matrix is obdurately opposed to the secular matrix 
in the case of epislymolpgical dualism, or more subtly in the counter- 
vailing curriculum. At a higher level of analysis, however, we can 
conceptualize a form of interference in what Bateson has termed 
'deutero-leaming or *meta-leaming ,th^t is, in learning how to learn 
(Bat^on, 1958.: 285-86). To say that enculturation interference at 
either level 'causes' the behavioural patterns, which have been identified 
as a source of stress in Jews, is to force explanation beyond what may 
only j^e correlation. However, it is likely that enculturation interfer- 
ence will set up dissonance among some .boys, but only if this cannot 
* te resolved «re their reactions likely to become socially pathological. 

The fandamental reason has been suggested by Lewin (1967 : 40). 
The enculturation matrices can be conceptugilized ^s two force fields. 
In a situation where thfre is overlapping of two-force fields, conflict 
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and fnistrarion are generated where equally strong but opposite forces 
result at some part of th6 field. This results in a <Jissoifiance situation. 
We can extend this analysis by hypothesizing that boys' perceptions 
. of sources of stress and dissonance in matrix constraints may enable 
them to reduce dissonance. This is more likely to occur at the conscious 
level of learning, but even here, some undetected sources of dissonance 
may remain. There is greater likelihood of more and unresolvable 
dissonance at the unconscious level of deutero-leaming, with the 
consequent conflict and frustration Lewin jias conceptualized in over- 
lapping force field situations. . ' 

Dissonance 4/ the conscious level oj learning ' . ^ , 

A clear example? of irreducible dissonance occurred when the sixth form 
•^boys perceived .the encroachments of the sacred matrix on the time 
d^mailded for study by the secular matrix. Their deputation to the 
Ppncipal demanded a reduction, but this was refused, and dissonance 
remained. However, their dissatisfaction with one senior master was 
passed^ on to the Principal, and led to his replacement by a teacher 
' whom the boys perceived as more competent. In the first example, 
the students' demands were frustrated, with some heightening of 
tensiqn at the sixth fori^ level. In the second case^'there was a lowering 
of tension. Ironically, however, in the second instance the boys were 
able to gain better teaching as they saw it, but oiJy at the expense of 
studying late in the evening and attending classes which often went on 
until 10 p.m., to accommodate the new -teacher's times. Yet the net 
effect was a ireduction in tension, the gain in better teaching clearly 
outweighing the inconvenience, and loss'of time during the evening. 

Both incidents areaexamples of the congruenc^e-dissonance dimension 
that is conceptually at the heart of interactions between boys' felt 
needs and situational constraints. In broad terms, two enculturation - 
' matrices were* involved in providing the constraints. In the attempt 
to reduce the sacred matrix's demands on time, no compromise was 
obtained from the Priftcipal to jneet the ns^ds of the boys, and disson- 
ance was. not reduced. Some relief from tension was obtained, however, 
by altering the constraints of the secular matrix, through appointing 
a better teacher. The net effect noted was a reduction in dissonance, 
bi;t not at the expense of the sacred matrix. Indeed, *for the boy who 
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was against loss of thne for religious, acriyitics, any reduction in diiic 
devoted to the. sacred matrix might well' have increased his perceived 
dissonance. - / 
• Indeed, no compromises were made throughout the year in^ the 
constMints of the sacred matrix in\any of the forms. In view of its 
strictly Orthodox character, we migk^cxpect this to have been the 
case in the school. Those boys, who place their religious need above 
their educational-vocational need, are clearly not disadvantaged." 
However, their parente express sdpie dissatisfaction at the encroach- 
ment the sacred matijx makes into the secular domain, and comment, 
at teacher-parent evenings on the strain it produces in their boys. They 

tso hint that some conflict^ the home occurs when boys are niore^ 
ligious than their parents, / 

Reduction of the dissonance due to epistemological dualism is 
possible by filtering tout the cogpitions of one world-view and opting 
for the other. It is clear that the Lubavitcher adherents do this through 
thcv'strategy of seizing scientific knowledge as indeterminate and 
theoretical, and Torah-trne knowledge as completely vali^d. Less 
Orthodox boys might experience continue^ dissonance if they cannot 
accept such 'an interpretation, arid resentment against the Lubavitcher 
rabbis and young Chassidic supporters, who promote such a view, 
might be sufficient tp. cause conflict and hostility. We have seen it 
flare, up occasionally in class against the young' Chassid, and some pf 
the jiostilit?^shown to teaching rabbis and lay religious teachers can be 
attributed to this cause. Certainly, there is no way that the less Ortho- 
dox boy can reduce dissonance by persuading the more Orthodox 
Lubavitcher adherents and teachers that they should believe as he does. 
As' we have seen, adherents of the Great Tradition as jt is practised at 
the school are totally uncompromis^. 

The reverse situation applies t^^e young Lubavitcher adherents. 
Although they might experience dissonance over having some of their 
pcicrs uncommitted to their Lubavitcher ideology, there is evidejtKe to 
est that they manage to win over a ^number of toys during^^^K^ 
year, such is its charismatic attraction and outreach effectiveness. Any ' 
dissonance remaining among the Lubavitcher adherents can be resolved 
by obtaining the support of other believers in the Movement. 

It is unlikely that t^e attitudes and beliefs o^^ Lubavitcher students 
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and Orthodox boys would change to accommodate dissonance 
experienced from the secular matrix, as religious values are most 
. resistant to change. However, it should not be. assumed that some 
attitudinal conflict mTght not 5till be present. In two studies of the 
effects of Western secular yaluigs '6n traditional value systems, Dawson 
(1969^, i969t)'has found that.uhresolved attitudinal conflict is highest- 
: for traditicmal, high-afFetftJ|jittitudinai objects such as magic and 
religion, rather than for non-sectarian objects. Unrecognized disson-, 
^ ance in this dimension may miderlie the militancy and arrogance of 
. rthe young Ghassi3, these being forms of compensatory behaviour for 
attitudinal cohflict. ' ''^ 

A furthelfform of compensatory behaviour might be exhibited by 
those boys who are neither Orthodox noracad'emically able. Unable- 
. to compete efFcaively in the activitierth^ gain esteem in either 
matrix, they occupy a status analogous to that of 'stabilized accommo- 
dation.. As a minority giroup in the form their appropriate responses 
are defined by the dominants (IVfifeden & Meyer, 1968 : 35). 

' The pathological costs ofdiis system are high. For the minori^ 
/ It may affect his perception of reahty. ... A stabilized subordinate position 
. may create difficulty for a member of the subordinate group in handling 
repressed hostility ami inevitable resentment. A variety of devices often 
develop to help him ease his psychic burden: clowning, intragroup 
aggression, fantasy, asweU as psychological disorder of greater or lesser 
severity. , . 

It can be hypothesized in the case 5f several boys that the demands 
of having to cope- with the constraints of both matrices, instead . of 
being ibic tj^ concentrate all their energies on oner^d possibly 
.succeecl and, gain esteem, may have been the root cause of d*ir vety 
obvioiis, pathological .behaviour in class. 

Other boys may ^ave more success ift toping with bojh matrices 
fey matrix-switc;hing\or situational selection, whicA may be possible 
without a great degreVi^f strain. Boys can opt for the values, know-f . 
ledge, and behaviour exp^te^ in one .matr^^, and then ^enter' tfi6 
other matrix (as they do several times dailyj^and adopt iti^^alues, 
knowledge, and behaviour. Switching from Abrew to EAglish, and 
back again, might be achieVed with the sam^/fl^ree of eas/ Successful 
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matrix-switching fs more likely to be accomplished by boys who are 
academically able, and thus confident performers in either matrix.'^ 

Dissonance atxthe unconscious level of dcutero^learning 

Encnlturafuyn interference resulting from the operation of the counter- 
vailing curriculum ha$ the potential to produce varying degrees of 
'dissonance. But it is apparent that they are not of the type which 
Hiight result "-in the total opposition of forces in overkpping force 
fields, that are seen by Lewin as necessary to produce frustration and 
conflict. Avenues ai;^ ava^^able for dissonance reduction, where it is 
perceived by the l)oy^, but at the unconscious level of deutero- 
Icaming this may not be the case. 

Such stress is placed on learning in the Jewish culture as a whole, 
and for the boys at the school in particular, that ond^-must speculate 
whether a higher level of I( aming, i.e, that of jeaming how to learn, 
may form' pan of a, boy'^s character structure. As it is an unrec0gnize^ 
component in nAch, bbys maysrrpj;^e able to reconcile the causes. of 
/felt dissonance, and may thus experience frustration and conflict.. 
Deutero-Ieaming in the sense used here is an abstract or higher 
order of learning, in which a person improves }iis ability to deal with 
constraints and process the ioformation provided by his culture, in' 
learning situations or contexts,^ The person comes to act more and. 
more as if contexts of thii type%re expectable in his universe, Deutdro-' 
learning can be thought of as a process of charact;er formatipn, whereby 
the individual is enabled to live as if in a context where the methods of_ 
learning are expectable. What the individual learns, or fails to learn, from 
the formal constraints in the contextis ofleaming can be the clue to his pre- 
sent habits, character, ai^d the manner of participating in the- interaction 
betweenhimself and others. Aniiidividualinarelationship with another 
involving learning will teni perhaps unconsciously, to form the habit of 
acting as if he is expecting constraints facilitating learning -in further* 
encounters with that other, and perhaps even more widely in further 
encounters with other individuals and components of interaction settings. . 



2. The following argument draws heavily on the ideas of Bateson^ (i958 : 285 ff.), 
but introduces supplementary <;oncepts, particularly that of the syncctic system 
(Gordon, 1961). Basic concepts firom cybernetic theory are also involved (Wiener, 
1954). 
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An enculturation matrix for formal learning' is a form of self- 
ditecting, rtiulti-direcrional feedback or synecttc system. A member of 
it learns learning patterns, and comes to expect a similar type of 
' behaviour from others in the system. He acts in such i way thap they 
will also experience those contexts within which they too will learn 
learning behaviour. The synectic quality of die system derives frojh 
die inpyts into it from one member, which affect die^environments of 
others in a way that will cause a similar generation of inputs from them. 
Soine of tkese will be positive, and will reinforce the progressive 
^ development of learning more and better learning behaviour. Other 
inputs, may be negative, and will inhibit development. However, 
whatever the type of inputs that ensue from other members 6f the 
system, ^ey will act back upon die initial individual to produce 
further cnange in him in a like direction. 
The analogy diat such a system conjures up is diat of a fastbreeder 
: nuclear reactor, which may go some way towards explaining 'the 
feeling one has in the school^ of super-charged intensity of learning.*. 
However, a synectic system requires either internal or'extemal checks 
Ujdess it is to r<;ach a runaway state. The regular vacations are one 
form of check, as they disband the system. Examinations are anodier 
regulator, as these suspend tke learning activity in favour of summativp 
evaluation and assessment of the amount and quality of the learning 
that has taken place in the system, hx the case of the religious Festivals 
at the school; these also suspend- the systetn for a period, and it is 
significant that boys reibsuo some Festivals such as Purim, Succos and 
Simchas Torah as opportunitTes for 'letting off steam'. 

The constraints of such^ a deutero-leaming system in Lubavitcher 
School are intense, as the boys have to cope with whit might be termed 
information overload, arid learning to learn, i.e. learning to cope with, 
it, has die- strengjth of a categorical imperative. The %h leve^ of 
nAch, which we have 3yggested applies in the case of most if not all 
the boy5, fuirdier motivates, their endeavour^ It is little Wpnder, 
therefore, that one of tKe most apparent plienom^ in die class i^ ' 
^n^aet^^gvcr ta^performance. Bpys.cc3nstandy need reassurance that 
diey-afe^oing^ombdiing cor^pcdy tfnd not, it should be stressed, that 
wjiat diey are leamiAg is correct. The tension and insecurity generated 
by teachers setring Work in an unfamiliar way, has also been noted. 
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I^nistratj^on and conflict can be generated at the deutero-level by a ^ / 
number of encultilration interference mcy:hanisms. As detftero-leaming 
depends gn boys receiving the 'signals' of those putting inputs into the 
synccticj; system, anything that distracts them/ or providef^other 
signals, which are dysfunctional for deuteroileaming, constitutes a 
form of *noise'. Possible sources of *n6lse' have been identified in thq, 
^ covert operation of the countervailing curriculum. " , 

A quite fundamental source of interference is the dualism that has 
been shown to, exist at the epistemological level. The knowledge and 
logic of the Great Tradition constitute a 'closed system', i.e. one in ' 
which the knowables are fixed (Postman & Weingartner, 1971 : 115 
ff). Answers in such a system are right or -wrong, unequivocal, and 
without any other possibiHty. Apart from mathematics and othei^ 
physical sciences in the academic tradition, which are also close^systems* 
V to a large extent, other disciplines are more or Jess *open' systems in 
which there arfe degrees of rightness.. The tejrm system in diis context 
*refers to situations in which we are trying to know something, in 
which we are trying to assign meanings'. . 

Answers to problems in teachirigJeaming situations can be derived # 
from both systems, but it is becoming evident in education that thqse 
from closed systems are of less and less relevance, either to the accumtf- 
' lation of knowledge^ or the construction of xeaHty. As Postman \nd 
Weingartner comment (ibid.: 118): ^ 

C^sfed systems simply, leave out too much to produce a viable answer 
to any question except one th^t is so abstraa that the answer doesn't nlakc 
any diflerencc to human teings as they go about the business of trying tp 
cope with an ever-changing environment. • 

It is thus possibly that some of the conflict-tension that develops in 
religious instruction classes may be due to boys seeking to apply 
open-system answers to closed-system problems, and meeting the ^ 
UQcompromis;ng-stance of the rabbis. 
V^yTn secubr^asses on the otlier' hand, closed-system answers may be 
appHed to open-system problems with similar frustration aiid potential 
conflict. In subjects such as History, Economics, Geograj^hy, Social 
Studies, and Englis)i Literature, there is a move away from rotpTearning 
of masses of facts to be regurgitated at aa examination, towards the 
development of reasoning ability and the application of knowledge - 
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to novdl problem situations. Such methods of assessment are used in 
* the CSSE and VUSEB examination papers. It was quite apparent 
when boys were preparing for these that they were attempting to 
^pply learning strategies more appropriate to the (Great Tradition, 
particularly rote memory, with consequent fhistratibq^d tension. 
Much of theit querulous hostility in class during the lessons practising 
with external examination papers aiiose from my insistence that there 
are no correa' answers to be learned for them, but only the' ability 
to reason put problems and afply basic principles. 

There is thus the 4istinct possil^lity that a considerable jpart of the 
frustration, conflict and tension in the classroom ' is generated by , 
dissonance at the deutero-leaming levck-For this reasori it is situational, 
as the boys do not construe out-of-class activities as real' learning. 
Boys' hostility ,to st^fF in the classroom may be due to their inability ' 
to propote leamiilg as the boys copsmie it; The boys are unable to 
reduS dissonance at the deutero-learning level because it is part of 
their character structu;-es and, in thevfinal analysis, is a ptoduct ^ 
their informal enculturaticfti. Thus the dynamics of the classroom are 
g'enerated by unknown psychological forces as well as by the boys* 
perceptions of the social exchanges appropriate in teaching-learning 
situations. . 



Towards a theory of ericulturation dissonance ^ 
Reahty construction and the process of enculturation constitute one 
of the cultural imperatives of any socio-eultural group, and thus must 
be considered universal. The form they take, however, is culture- 
specific, and one socio-cultural group's social organization of tradition 
and formal enculturation has b een described and analysed above. The 
concept of enculturation interference has been used to explain. wHy 
reahty construction in the case of a number of boys at.Xubavitcher 
, Schoot|)tDduces beha viburaj in^lices of anxiety, frustration and conflia., 
It has. been suggc^tedThat this may bd due. t<5 boys' inability to resolve 
the dissonance at two levels of learning. Of tljese^ fhe higher-order 
lev^lj^f deutero-leir^g may be the domain in which unrecognized 
dissonance occurs. Being (inyecognized, dissonance reduction strategies 
may not apply. The boys are thiis caught in a synectic system, in which 
conflict and frustration are generated by multi-directional feedback. 
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The dynamics of the system have a self-regxilatory cut-off control so 
that the anxiety, frustration, and conflia ire periodically chfccked or 
discharged thropgh forms of catharsis. - 

If we ad^^2|^the^viewpoint that learning and deutero-leabiing are 
. components in the total enculturation process, then it follows that 
they are culturally constructed, in exactly the same way as die enoiltur- 
ation process itself is culturally constructed. Learning, i.e.mnstructiflg 
reality, will have.as its cprollary deutero-constructioli of reality.' 'Both 
are problematical, but itrmay be that interference to the latter produces 
a different degree and kind of qncertainty, in that it is part of the 
person's^ character structure and accessible only through personal 
introspection, either uniided br. with the assistance of appropriate 
psychiatric measures. 

^ Enculturation interJerence will be likely jto gccur wherever the child 
is presented withl competing traditions and world-vipws. These may 
be highly fortnalized^as in a great tradition, or relatively diffuse and \ 
informal— the 'little tradition' of which Kedfield (i95<5 : 41) and Singer 
(i960) writer- Numerous examples of tTjiditions and world-views 
in opposition arid even competition throughout the wOrld may be 
cited. In such Situations lie the seeds of enculturation 'dissonance. We 
can think of ethnic minoriries, migrant groups, peasant communities, 
and pre-literate cultures within wider macro-systems as beiiig potenti- 
ally vulnerable to the phenomenon. '\ ' 

The enculturation matrix model proposed, here may be universally 
applicable and niay provide the conceptual basis for a theory of 
^.enculturation dissonance. A child constcucts a vifew of the^self and 
reality tlirough reciprocated interaction with components of successive 
enculturation matrices from the moment of birth. He also ^eutero- 
Itams' hov/ to construct reality, and this process is internalized^ to 
become part of his char^ter structure. As a result of interactions with 
^Cp^ponpnts bji^ne matrices the child accumulates a variety of percepts, 
building tpwaAs a. view of his life-wgrld. Although>the proce^ is 
problematical to some extent, there ft basic congruence at both the 
existential and deutero-levels of reality constnioion, if the enculturation 
-matrices are validated^y common traditions and'values., , 
. For the purposes of this general theory, the possibility must be raised 
that 'normal' deutero-lear^ng will be inhibited if any components in 
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an eniculturation matrix;^ a^Pessible to the child are pathological in 
terms of his socfc-cultuial group's defiiiitigns of normality and padio- 
logy. For instance, a child's parents may be mentally defective, aAd 
prwcnt views of reality that are distortions of the objective' rea% 
that might otherwise be presented to the child. Under such circum- 
stances the child may experience enojturation dissonance of "patho- 
^ logical origins. , ^ ^ 

In cases where the child is exposed to two enculturation matrices 
validated By differing traditions and values, either wholly or in part, 
enculturation dissonance is likely, to occur at both levels of reality 
codfitruction. Where discrepant percepts are recognized, the child, v^dlh 
adopt various dissonance reduction strategies to relieve felt stress. 
His degree of succ^ or fdlixre will depend On the malleabililyLof the 
pdrce^ts, and willingness ^ori the mrt of agents in the enculturatfon 
matrix* to let him work in his otAk^ay to reconcile the recognized' 
discrepancies. Additionally, success will ^Iso depend on the congruence . 
of the two types of deutero-leaming embodred in the two matrices. ' 
Where these are not unduly discrepant, deutero-leamed ways of con- 
structing reality can Be applied'to the novel situation a^d new percepts. 
Where there a lack of fit pr .congruence at the deutero-level, encul- 
turation dissonance of varying degree? wilf result. 
^ Thflf child is dien in a dualistic situation widi consequent conflict 
and fiiistration. He will react widi ^ betavioursJ style that is appro-- 
priatc to his socio-cultiiral group. In Lubavitcher School, for instance, 
we have seen diat diis^akes the form of aggression, ailxiety, tension 
^d hyperactivity. In odier cultures, apadiy, wididrawal, and passivity 
might be die culturally appropriate responses. Failure to recognize' 
die source 9f his fiiistration and conflict prevente die child ffom adopt- 
ing appropriate coping behaviour, and may lead to aggression- 
displacemeht onto innocent members of die enoilturarion matrix— tlie 
scapegoating syndrome— or destrucrion of objects and property in die ' 
sparial ciivirohment of die matrix. Such failure js mqr^ likely to result 
from dissonance ar die deutero-level of enculturation, where diccause 
is built into the character structure of die child himself 

The function of studies such as- diat carried put in Lubavitcher 
School is to dirow hght on educational processes in litde known social 
groups and to generate grounded dieolry. Aldiough litde ought to be 
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generalized beyond the scope of this study, it is possible '"that the 
thepry of enculturation dissonance that has been proposed may have 
an applicanoii to understanding education^ problems in multi- 
ethnic societies. In the past decade or mor.c in edi^cation in such 
countries as Great Britain, Australia and the Onited States we have 
seen a number of problems arising in schools;^ Student unrfest amounting 
to alienation and even anomie,^ changing v^ues placed on education, 
discipline, and academic attainment are some of the phenomena that 
can be noted. There has also been a marked cultural diversification in 
jhe populations of many sdiools due to the influx of migrant and eth- 
nic minority pupils from a variety of sources. In consequence, schools 
in some ^reas l;iave» become places where" the values and beliefs of 
great as well as little traditions are' in confrontation. Conceptually 
this is ^ setting for potential enculturation dissonance, ^he value of 
the theory proppsed here can be assessed by the extent tQ which it 
may help to explain and predict the problems we are now witnessing 
in Western education systems. - / ' 
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Towards a Neo-ethnographic Research 
. ' ^ Method 

^^rhe rarionale of a research project and the field-work techniques it 
^^^cmploys, together with the logic -underlying its methodology, are 
;^^'ojften implicit, rather than expRcit, ih the resultant publication. In 
ryJ^^y cases, especially those that follow the. conventional psychomet^ 
rfWj^QT sociological styles, any detailed consideration of methodology 
/ would be superfluous. The familiar paraphernalia of questionnaire and 
3>V quantified statistics speak for themselves. This study of an Orthodox 
y^' Jewish day-school is very different, as* its approach is. novel and best 
r de scribed as neo-ethnography: In this appendix I'tleal with some of 
. its^ features and discuss a number of problems that arose during the 
CQurse of my research. 

/ There is an additional reason for such a description following the 
recent trend in anthropological studies towards describing how they 
"^cre carried out *warts and all'. This seems to be far preferable to 
pretending that one's research was unproblematical. What follows is 
a further contribution to this long overdue, development of real 
professionalism and honesty in field-work. ^ 

Chroiiology of field-work ^ ■ 

Research within the school was carried out over nearly 14 months. 
* firom mid-January 1969 to mid-March 1970, when I had to resign 
^ due to ill-health caused by, the pressure of work from other commit- 
ments, compdunded. by the strain of the research itself. This periocf 
comprised an entire academic year, including holidays, and some six 
weeks of the following academic year. It covered more than the 
12 months recommended as a minimal period for , ethnographic 
field-work (Valentine, 1968 : 183), and enabled me to study the 
functioning of thf school through its complete religious and academic' 

■ ' ^. ; . ■ ■ 
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cycles. This prdved to be an essential^art of the research. The extra 
SIX weeks or so provided a limited opportunity to check data obtained 
early in the previous year when I was still finding my feet, and missed 
some episodes in both' cycles, * .. ' 

During the first year I n;m|iaged to maintain formal teaching conta^ 
with school classes f6r an average total of tvyenty 40-minute periods ' 
per weok during term time. Contact of various kinds, in^ for different 
• purposes and duration, was possible with all forms in the secondary 
school, I supervised Forms i and 2 for one pcridd a week each while 
< they got on with work set by another teacher, I taught Geography 
to Forms 3 .and 4 as complete groups for a number of periods per week. 
The latter was the most important, las I also had administrative 
responsibility for it as a form master, I met only a proportion of th^ 
fifth'and sixth forms, teaching Geography to the former and Social 
Studi^ to the latter. As their work was oriented towards public 
examinations at the end of the year. opportuniticsWTgather information 
we're correspondingly limited, ■ 

Although_relieved of playground supervision. I was required to 
attend other educational functions at' the school: infrequent staff 
meetings, school assemblies and special jgatherings. parents' meetings 
. during the^evening. and the final Speech . Night, Whenever other 
commitments permitted. I came to the school at off-duty times, 
which gave opportunities tcrobserve its activities without the restriction 
of being in class teaching. On one or two days a week, the arrange- 
ment of my time-table allowed for spare periods, which were used 
initially to prepare or corrca work. However, as 'the year progressed, 
with the concomitant necGK|> increase the intensity of theafesearch, this 
; kind of schoddwork was dcine ^Thomc during the evenings, dnd the 
rime gained during the day given to research. 

In the second year, formal teliching had to be curtailed to six 
periods a week after normal school hours, with one large group of 
students taking Higher School Certificate (Matriculation) Social 
Studies, Teaching this group ^extended into the late afternoon and 
evening. By that rime, the rest of the school had gone home, with 
rthe exccprion of other senior boys compelled to stay lite for evening 
.Vlasses, )rhus opportunities for formal research were almost non-^ 
existent. However. Lcould srill dtop into the school at other rimes by 
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virtue of my conrinuing associarion with it as a teacher. On these 
occasions it was possible to meet pupils from my previous classes on 
a more informal basis, though data gained were limited. 

School yacati^ns and week-ends were major gaps in contact, as 
opportunities to come to school as if in the normal course of teaching 
duties were difficult to arrange. On one or two occasions I came in 
to see the activities on a Sunday morning, but the duriosity and excited 
reaction pf the boys appeared to indicate that my presence was so 
out of the ordinary that die practice was discontinued for fear of 
making my research work too obvious and thus jeopardizing normal 
work. Other opportunities for more informal interaction with boys 
arose during geography excursions, a farewell patty at a boy's home 
for one of my form going on aliyah^, and the visit to the neighbouring 
high> school fcr the CSSE. Jl^wever, these were seen as normal by 
the boys, and no comments bcfcurred. ^ 

Outreach contacts with some boys were also, compatible with my 
role of schoolmaster. I was able to visit several homes to give boys 
special coaching, or to discuss their progress witli their parents. In 
one of these cases, my visits for these purposes shaded off into lengthy 
discussions about Judaism, in general, and the function of the school 
in promoting the LubavitcHer ideology. The parents of the boys 
concerned, knew of my general research interests, and later in the year 
were instrumental in j^nabling me to attend two important ceremonies : 
^ Bar Mitzvah and its following communal meal„ and a meal in the 
succaky which the family sh^lred with others in a block of flats. Both 
opportunities to share in these occasions wer« deeply appreciated. The 
latter was particufcly important as it gave considerable insight into 
the continuity of ritual life that takes place outside the shuU and how 
important' the family is in Judaism. 

Research opportunities outside my role as a teacher involved mostly 
religious activities. Unless prevented by illness or unavoidable commit- 
ments, I was able to attend- worship at tl^e synagogue for most major 
religious Festivals throughout the year. My participation in the services 
was unavoidably limited as the Liturgy is in Hebrew, and announce- 
ments to the congregation are in' Yiddish. .On several occasions I was 



I. AUyah (Hcb.) — 'ascent', 'going up'. Used here in the sense of making a visit to Israel. 
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indebted to the boys I taught, who came over to me to point out 
the place in the Hebrew-English edition' of the prayer book I had* 
obtained. However, this was not always successful, as worship fbUows 
the Lubavitcher liturgical order, which differs in many respects from 
that in the prayer book I used. Through the kindness ofjewish friends. 
I was able to take part in their Sabbath midday meal following 
attendance at Morning Service, and also the Sdcr or home ceremony 
on Ercv Pesack During the week-end prior to this, I was able to watch 
the elaborate ritual preparations and the hiking of shmurah matzah at 
the school. As well as these special occasions, contact with individual 
and group worship was a frequent occurrence in the course of my 
normal duties during the day. 

Research methodology and techniques 

In contrast to much psychometric and sociological research, in which 
theory is either non-existent or plays a very minor role, the neo- 
ethnographic approach used for this study gave equal weight to theory, 
methodbtegy and techniques. The first illuminated the conceptual 
nature of the social and cultural world of the school, and provided 
a general orientation to guide my observations. Unless one has this, it 
is very cJifEcult, if not impossible, to attach significance to anything 
one sees. Some kind of pre-understanding is essential before embarking 
upon field-work if one's, notebooks are not to become a mixture of 
irrelevant trivialities and relevant data. 

Thepfyalso assists one to decide' the logic of the research methodo- 
logy. This study was based on two major theoretical ideas. The first 
was that the school, in all its 'external* features, is the logical attenipt 
by its supporting community to socially and culturally organize the 
transmission of two traditions. The research methodology that logically 
followed fi:om this first notion favoured a structilral-functional 
approach to the field fi-om the point of view of an exttaial observer. 
Various organizational and structural aspects of the school cciiild be 
observed and recorded reasonably objectively, and their relevance - 
to the on-going life and maintenance of its functions describe'd. The 
results of this type of basically uninvo'lved * observation- while-a- 
participant provide the bases for Part i of this^book. 

Wfien we come to Part 2, however, the logic of the research 
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met^iod^logy changes to an mteraal' or community-member orien^f^ 
' tation. Its aim was to find out and reconstruct something of the boys^^ 
reactions to the structural and organizational constraints described in 
Part I. To obtain the meanings they attached to the life of the school 
I had to become much more of a participant in their lives and much 
1^ of an external and basically uninvolved observer. This did not take 
. place in the chrdnologicaj sequence that , this implies, but rather in a 
dialectical manner which had me moving in and outtef the appropriate , 
reseiurch roles almost hour by hour ai problems presented themselves • 
amd their resolution was reqffired. Theoretically, at one moment I 
coiild be taking a structural-functional orientation to the field (the 
'o^pmal' stance); the next moment I could be taking a social inter- 
onist, phenomenological orientation (the 'internal' stance) to 
over the boys' own constructions of their life-Wbrlds. Each or^n- 
on needed' its own type of methodology. ^ 
The essential point' is that neo-ethnographic methodology is^not 
lely a matter of! choosing techniques — usually quantitative and 
statistical— -in the hope that they will discover something, without 
having a»clear notion about what that something Is or how it will be 
used in later analysis. It is impossibje to just state the facts without 
theoretical guidance aboiit the kind of social reality one is investigating. 
Theory inierms research at each of its four stages: theqry statement, 
•classification,^'^bs«rvation, and analysis. N|^II and Cohen's (1970: 

25-30) concept of the 'spiral of theory testing' embodies these ideas:. 

» . ' 

The key point to grasp firmly m mind is that scientific research consists 
* of all four of these activities, kpked together. The validation of one activity 
depends on the other three . . . Scientific research consists of an endless 
cycle of observation, classification, analysis and theory. But the cycle is a 
spiral, moving iipward. -E^ch turn advances the state of-knowledge. Each 
of us n>ay begin at any pojrit on the-spiral he. likes. But-the value of his ' 
work cih only fep fixed by examining its relevance to the other points. ^ 

My field-work tecnniques also had to be specially chosen to fit in 
with unanticipated constraints in the field besides the logic of both " 
'internal' and '-external' orientations. A number of factors worked 
against using .conventional, structured g[uestionnaires or formal * 
interviews. The Principal had asked me very early on in the period 
not to question jhe boys although I had not been doing so before then. 
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There was also cohsiderable sensitivity on the part of the' boys the 
V . selves'about tackling anything that smacked of a sociological questioor 
naire. A survey conductJd two years earlier hid made some of them 
suspicious of such methods of data-gathering, so much so^ they 
informed me with some triumph, that many of the answers' they gave 
• on that particular occasion had been faked.^ Even the well-concealed, 
unobtrusive measures that' I had to resort to did not escape'comment 
» from boys, parents and the^PrincipgJ. ^ 
\ , As a result it was necessary to ernploy a riiodification of the tradi- 
tional, partitipant observation^ technique,^ which would eliminate\the' 
need to ase informants, but at the same tiipe provide ways to obtain 
data. The strategy adopted, supplemented participatory observation^ placed , 
^most reliance on regular and long-term face-to-fac^ reilationships with ^ 
boys and others in the . school as part of our sharfcd natural school 
i!« settings. In this role I was 'very mych part of the situations I was ' 
studying, and )yoth modified them by my owh actions, and was in 
turn influenced by the^. * ^ %^ * 

A gfeat deal of rrfy i^ormatiort ^ks gathered/by systematic obser- - " 
vation wh;cji 4md as much as possible to f educe the effect of my 
presence in the situation. Such neutral observation was occasionally *| 
accomplished by using tl»e women's balcony as a concealed poiht ?o ^ 
watch events in the shul bclov/ during the day. But neutrality was far 
less successful in classrooms on those^ occasions when I was only 
supposed to supervise work set by another teacher, and tried to use ' 
the opportunity* to observe boys'^. classroom behaviour. They were 
^ usually alert to anything I did, however unobtrusively I tried to note . 
down my observations. It was never possible to use the types 9f coding ' 
inventories, time-sampling, behavioural grids, and other sophisticated ' 
dato-gafhering techniques employe^d by students ot classroom interact- 
ionC~lftstead I hacf to rely, on a sim"plified coding technique to record^ \ 
behaviour?, by noting the time a transaction occurred, whether it.y ^ 
WHS self-, other-, or olyjcctrdirected, who were the mitiators<^and who>' 
were the targets of the tfansacti ons, a |id^jadifl,jw^e involyed as* an 
interested audience. I'tiwas usudl/possible to mask what I was doing 



2. One pf the surveys conducted at the scl\ool for the" 1966-67 Jewish Commtinity 
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at the teacher's desk by pretending to cprreo^ork. However, I was 
never an uninvolved observer, as my supervisory io\t nedessitatfcd 
keeping order, . answering questions, or otherwise interfering in the 
stream of behavfour I was hoping to observe. What I recorded was thus 
no doubt heavily contaminated by the observer-effect, but st?ll gives 
both quantitative and quahtative evidence of boys' behaviour in class. 
In^ntrast to my desire to reduce the observer-effect in these types 
: of situations, the reverse was the case when encoi^aging boys to 
comment on their lives during our many inforr^al discussions, casual 
conversations, arguments, an^l exchange of/^sides. Data were forth- 
^ coming from dialectical questioning, i.e. a form of unstructured 
dialogue involving all, of us in any group. In this technique, based on ' 
hermeneuti9 princiglesj^jiatsqn^^^ & Watson, 1975), there is^a 
free-flowing exchange of i^eas and actions between the observer, who 
acts as a j^talyst, andjjKJSe others present. The aim is to phrase com- 
ments and questions in a way that is appropriate to the context of the 
phenomena one is trying to understand. This is often best achieved by 
throwing up problems, paradoxes, confessions of ignorance and other 
unexpected aspects.' of the phenomena, which leaSs -die exchange of * 
idc^rs- /into unanticipated paths, and ultimately achieves a fuller and^ 
less restricted type of understanding. ' . ' . , 

An important feature of this 'method is that the ,qi£stioning is not 
unidirectional, from observer-to subject, but should be such as ^o .allow 
for the respondent to make his^wn' comments or ask questions of 
the obserWp Despite the apparently free-wheeling style of diaiectical 
questioning the researcher must still have a clear p re-understanding of 
what he wants to get out of any session^ but should not be so restricted 
in his methods that he inhibits the exchange of ideas if it develops- 
along unexpected lines. ' , . - ^ * " ; 

As my basic strategy, dialectical questioning yielded a considerable * 
amount of information, but I could not be sure that I was getting'^the 
full range of the boys' own ideas about their life-worlds or that my 
very presence in the group was not causing them to play up for my 
benefit. Some control over the latter gradually developed due to tfie" 
length of titne I spent in the field, as it seemed inconceivable that the 
boys could have maintained a chatade (ot nearly a 'year.' The former 
was the greater problem and had to be countercd'b^ther means, 
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As j)art of my constant participatory observation 'activities- 1 also 
accumulated a mass^of archival.material* By the end pf second t6nn 
it was p6ssible to take a number - ot photographs of boys Juid ^e 
campus using a.35 mm camera. Official photographsf^of the boys and 
of some major rjigious .events -were available from\comhiercial 
photographers' or the weekly Jewish pr^s^ and also added to triy 
. material. The net result of m^ 'ethnographic vacuum^ cleaner activities 
. (Silverman, ,1972 : 2p6) is a synchronic picturtf^pf the scliool, which 
dbnvey? meaning not only throi^h its factuaH content, but also by 
the very^media or fgrrh in which it is recorde'd. This* adds weight to 
the data by reminding me in* a subtle way pf the time, occasioft and, 
, more^importaiuly, the *atmdsphere* of the events I witnessecf. 

Acting on the ad hoc principle of naive !pragi^atism — if it 'work3, 
use it— I developed" a battery of .written^ Yesearch instruments to 
compl^iment participatory observation: ttese included sentende- 
i completion tests, Thematic ^Apperception Tests (TATs) and >pther 
'projective measures, > which 'the boys Iwer^ ^ve^ 'as part of their' 
normal s<ihocilwork. l!deal^ opportunities arose for their -use, xluririg 
j)ractice runs fpr the Coiftmonwealth Secondary Scholarship Exami- 
natior^ which itself made considerable use of such .projective, t^ts. My 
instruments serVed Jioth teaching and research ends. For ethical and 
educational reasons they were not used in the fifth or sixth forms, both 
of which faced external. examnatiqns it the-end of the year. - . 
. ' With one exception, these were disguised- measures although osten- 
sibly t}iey formed pa^t of on-going classwork. The* exception was' the 
occasion when my research interest , in Judaism was stated. This 
occurred right at the end of my £rst yfcar when I felt-able to reveal rt 
to my own form. I aske(J,the boys to write down on a piece of paper-, 
their answers to a projective question— what it^nieant to them to be 
a Jew, and also^to note whether Yiddish wais Ispoken in the home.^ By-* 
that time a small number :of boys had left the form to go home or 
on vacation befpre the official school break-up, so my data in this 
instance are incomplete but very valuable. _ 
^The attraction of -tlie prpjective-ty^e instrument for my research 
was ai?Heast threefold. Because'I had been denied opportullitiei to carry 
• ■ . . , • •> * 

3. A siniilar question was, used in the Melboume Jurvey (Mtfdding, 1973 : 276), 
, 236 ' ' . > 
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out overt research into attitudes using scaled questionnaires, tlie 
' obvious sybstitute was 'the projective technique, despite • its known 
^ imperfections. use of it was perfectly consistent with the needs of 
the boys at the time and the instruments I adopted matched those in 
• past examination papers, and fairly accurately predicted the types of 
^ questions the boys ultimately answered. Thus my instruments served 
clear educational^ ends, which were obvious to the boys, and reduced 
. the likelihood that they would be seen as related to research interests, 
even if these were suspected. The boys' answers -ivere thus likely to 
be more 'genuine, and related, to their real^^^tudes, than might 
otherwise be the case. My interest wajjji^'he boys' attitudes and own 
idea^ about th^ir life-worlds theYtesK revealed, rather than in any 
.clinical psychojpgical flonditien^that might be present. Iritefprieting 
these would, \fh case, havc^Jaeerf far outside my sphere- of compe- 
tence. PerhaJ)s affinal arguiiK^t 'iru their favour is the instruments' 
known imperfections! As W6bb et at note (1966 : 3), the essence of 
the triangulatibn of measurement, process is tfie scope it offers for using 
perfect measures. *If a proposition can survive the' onslaught o^* a 
'I'ijnperfect meas^ifes, wlthaJl their irrelevant e^ror, confidence 

bliSditional instrument was used for the- fourth form. This was a 
geography project {Sociological Studies in Geography) wliieh-'^vaS 
hjor departure frppi the'traditions of social research. As far as I am' 
awarp it is an innovatioj^ ^mo'hg the^techniques commonly known as 
^structured disguised^rnstrunients'. The project was first and foremost • 
an educational exercise,/, ^aluating several months- of work in a 
geography course, during 'which all the requisite • academic 'skills, 
knowledge and concepts had bc^ taught, as part and parcel of many 
others in the syllabus prepared fdt the form. It was only^ secondarily 
a structured, disguised research instrument, its potential in this respec^f^ 
having become obvious \vhen it was being prepared, arrd some parts 
evaluated, in junior forms. At tW stage of the year for which* it was 
designed, my participatory observation had begun to yielcl diminjihing* 
returns, particularly in the area of boys' extra-curricular and out-o^ 
school backgrounds, and their constructions of thei^ life-worlds. 
• However, ev<in this instrument did not pass without: comment from 
boys' ^aj:rnts, and'the whole question raises the very great, difficulty 
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ofnising virtually any instrument in a field situation where a'high^ 
^ degree of inherent suspicion exists ^mong all subjects about being 
•inves^gatcdl One can only -make one's research measures rfs eclectic 
ynd malti-operatioftal as possible, so tl;iat data can be regularly validated 
by 'data triangulation'. In this way,^ results that receive repeated-^ 
confirmation can betaken with a fair degfec of confidence. The degree 
to which gaps exist in data may (fvcn b6 of positive worth as an indi- 
cation of how closely the subjects manage, to guard their lives from - 
outsiders. Poll has nbted in his study of a Cliassidic coim»inrity in 
Williamsburg (1962), even for a fellow-Jew such defensive reactions ' 
are maintained. My success as a ^0/. can be viewed in this li|ht. 

^Problems of field-work ' ^ \ 

Pa^prfapatory observation of the type used for tjiis research is pl*ho- 
. iiienological rather than positivistic. Bruyn (1970^ : 284) notes its * 
essential characteristics. The 'riile of openness' prevails so that the 
observer endeavours to obtain an intuitive, gr^sp of his" subject and 
its surroundings, rather than 'start with hypotheses that can cither ■ 
circumscribe tTic field, or intqrfere with the accuracy of findings. 
Rather than defining variables and the causal order in which, the/ are 
expected.^ the participaht observer /phenonienologist 

tend[s] to let the variables defii^theniselves'in the context of the research. 
- .... The emphasis . is upon following thosfc procedures which best allow 

the subjects- to speak for themselves in contrast to the traditional c'lWpiricist ' 
who emphasizes jproccdurcs which help explain the subjects frXm an 
independent stapilpoint. k * . , 7 ^ 

.The phenomenological emphasis in research involves a^ number c3f 

problems in methodology, which may tjot be the case for the tradi-"^ ' 

tional empiricist. Many of them^were gdrierated by the type of field * 
situation id which I was worjcing. Although the notion Fias a romantic ^ 
^ttraction, I would be^aive lo imagine th^t the research was carried 
<i^ut in the classical anthropological tradition as if the school-commjunity- 
. were isolated from the wider world. Instead, the exigencies I experi- \ 
cnced- and my solutions to the problems are compa^afcfc to those ^ 
•^cscFibed by Margaret Mead (1972 : 120-02) as typical of research 
• in a *high culture'. S \ 

.This is a culture very like one's 6wn: in Mead's case, as an American A 
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Studying England and the English culture. Behavioural styles, language, 
customs and beliefs were superficially similar,; as were many techno- * 
logical elements. Thus, social interaction to a high degree Was possible 
on the baSis o^the coqimon elements Mead shared With her English 
fiiends. The one great gap she. notes was the imp<5^sibility of trajisfor- 
ming them into anthropological informants. To discuss theii^ulture 
with them^vould have been to take intolerable liberties'. 

In the else of my own research, the great gap was an imposed one 
and not of my own choosing. With one or two exceptions, I had no 
-infprmants in the traditional sense. Interaction with the boys and other 
staff, both lay and religious, at the school was possible because we all. 
sfeared certain knowledge based on sets of assumptions appropriate 
to school life* In essence, any school is a form of social interaction 
settingfln which actors take a number of roles. These are partly 
traditional — the *pupil role', th^ 'teacher role'-^and partly localized in ^ 
one or two schboJs; e.g. in the case of a religious schocjlf the 'religious 
teacher role*. . ^ 

The . situation ar the school was somewhat more comphcated than 
that discuifsed by Mead, ai actors in the setting are drawn from three* 
cultures. The first is the Western, industrial, technological culture, 
bdsed on the vague, Judaeo-Christian ethic. The major set of assump- 
^^tions appropriate to it is botind up with the acaderfiit (^rricuFum of ' 
the school, which is oriented t6 preparing for and passing highly 
competitive examinations at the fifth and sixth forms. Boys must 
achieve these levels if they aspire to gain socio-economic status in the 
materialistic qjhere of their lives. As a teacher, I derive the majority 
of my assumptions fi-om this culture, and my essential role was to 
pass on to the boys the requisite body of knowledge for success in 
the examinations. 

However, my interaction with the boys was facilitated by another 
set of assumptions, which is drawn from what I know abougthe general 
Jewish culture shared by the wider Jewish community in Melbourne. 
This includes many of the technolog^ical aspects . of the Western 
culture, some of its behavioural aspects, and' even some of its super- 
ficial beliefs and attitudes. It also contains elements derived from 
common folk or ethnic backgrounds, group consciousness and loyalty. 
This 'Jewishness' provides a focus of self-identification *and communal 
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identity. Yet for research purpi>se?* it is sdll enough' of a *high culture' 
to pose a c4l|(pomitant set of research problems. '"^ 
^ But for boys at the school there seems-yet another:.this is predoiiiiW 
nantly an Ideational cultuk'i^oioVxn, 1937). Theodor&n andTheodoVson 
■ (1970 : 194) see this as a' type of cultulftr *in which the highest values 
are nonmaterial, transcendental, and supernatural. Ultimate reality is 
spiritual and nonutilitarian'. Possessing its own unique symbol and 
langiipge systems, this culture is distinct from those common elements 
of the *high culture' I shared with the boys, and greariy added to the 
complexity of my research act. 

My field situation contained representatives from each of the three 
cultures I have suggested above. As actor, my task was to adopt the 
appropriate roles for successful negotiations witli these significant 
others . on a number of levels: as a teacher, as someone with a self- 
confessed interest in Judaism, and as an undeclared^r^se^^rch worker. 
To guide me in each role I had the appropriate sets of assun^jjtions, all 
of varying usefulness, which depended on the degree of my knowledge 
of the cultures from which the significant others came. 

Taking the research worker role was thUs fraught with numerous 
complications.' On the one lian^boys saw me as a teacher. My acti- 
vities and contacts with them-^re thus 'normal' as I was obviously 
in a 'helping role' (Mead, 1972 : 122), which justified what I was doing. 
On the other hand, there were many occasions when my role obviously 
puzzled thc^boys as it was incompatible with what tliey associated witlpf 
a teacher. Such occasions occurred when I visited the school out of 
normal hours or attended worship in the shxd. ' 

It was obvious at the beginning of my research that hiy attendance 
at religious ceremonies puzzled the boys: th,ey were unexpected 
contacts, which did not match their expectations of me as teacher. 
I answered their questions as to why I attended b)f saying in effect 
that I tot)k an interest in comparative religion and wa^particularly 
interested in Judaism. When I continued to go to services a senior 
boy asked me if I intended to convert to Judaism, and came to worship 
for that purpose. His question w^bascd on the precedent of another 



non-Jew who regularly attendee! the 5/////, as part of his formal insttuc 
tiop in the faith as a preliminary xo conversipn. On one or two occasions 
it seemed that my attendance at a cc1:e;niony was completely out of 
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character in th^^eyes .oY some boys ^nd adults. To judge from their 
almost^ hostile reactions the occasions were unexpected contacts and 
deviant. In consequence little data were obtained, and in any case had 
to be carefully scrutinized for possible bias I might inject into them, 
by over-reacting to my • perceptions^f »audiencc reactions to my 
presence. 

I^had to try at all times to maintain tlis type of delicate balance. 
If I merely carried out my role as teacher, little research data of value 
were obtained. Yet, if I strayed too fiF towards unusual, behaviour 
in another role I obtained mare data, but there was always the possi- 
bility/that they could be contaminated by my subjective feelings, which 
were induced by audience reactions to what was seen as deviant 
• behaviour. 

I was in' a situation, of the type described by Xai Erikson (1962: 
307-308), which is marked by contradictory rules and ambiguity. Bj 
being careful to obsorve one set of demaods imposed on mc, I ran 
^ . the risk of violating spme other demands'or rules. In the eyes of those 
- from one or other of the three Cultures I have referred to, I could be. 
seen as deviant. Yet, as} Erikson points out, Kjiad little control over 
their reactions, as deviance is determined by the audience of the actor 
rather than the actor himself Paradoxically, I could also have been 
in thc'position of maintaining the group members' notions of deviancy, 
by being a form of boundary patroller. Transactions between me (the 
potential if not outright deviant) on one side of the. bouivlary and 
those agents controlling behaviour on the other side served to define ' 
where the boundary was. It may be that I was more tolerated tha^ 
might have been the case but for my boundary patrolling activities. 

To guide my role-making I had only intuition and the reactions 
of others to assist me. Both suffered from serious limitations. Faulty 
interpretation of the reactions of my audience could result in my 
' becoming so inhibited as to hamper fiifure work on a nuiiAcr of 
grounds. Through being unduly sefttive to imagined reoh&J ran 
*V thp r^l^f adopting a role that was £mduly'*festricting. Conversely, by 
being msensitive tcuobvious signals from the audience that contact 
in a certain social area was unwelcome, such an clastic role might have 
been adopted that future field-work was endangered. 

A dilemma occurred when no signals of unwelcome contact were 
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given. This point was brought liome to me on at least two ocifeasions. 
The first occurred -during one of several discussions about Judaism ' 
. at the home of one of the boys in my form. I had asked how I ^uld- 
..faiow if I was.puttmgifihjjrfoot wrong, either while teaching the boys 
or during research. I would not be told in so many wor*^ came the 
reply/I would be allowed .to go on putting my foot wrong untiPit 
either daw#d on me, or the whole enterprise coll^sed. Then I would 
knovy Meanwhile, nothing would be said or done to warn me of 
the likely^utcome of the course I was taking, I would thus have to'be 
very cartful in everything I did,* . 

Lest it be thought tliat tjiis applies only to non-Jews in contact with ' 
•the community, I should refer to the s^dond occasi})n when a 'similar 
comment was made, but.about a Jewish woman, attending a service 
if the synagogue, I had observed something about her which seamed 
out of place for such an occasion, and had asked the Principal during 
one of our dj^cussions on religious observances whether someone 
would advise the woman. *No,* came the reply. 'Yqu are correct in 
what you saw, but it is pur policy not to tell people like that where 
they are going wrong. We hope they will leam eventually of tjieir'*' 
own accord.' ' , 

Participatory observation under such drcnufJpices h obviously a 
different enterprise from the classic accotmts=<(f^Jd masters' such as' 
Malinowski, Radcliffe-Brovm.^ Redfield, Firth,C^^vans-Pritchard, 
' One of the key cotnpontnte in their field situationsWas the informant 
relationship, with its *collegiality: [in wluch] the field work depends 
on the sophisticated comment of the informant at every step^ofjitfie 
-way' (Mead, 1972 : 121). In my field situation, such a relationship v^as 
lacking. Had it been* available I might have beeb afBle to. reduce the 
risk of misinterpreting my subjects' culttitil signals. A sympathetic 
informant would also have been able to reduce my constant, nagging 
worry that I was straying too far into unwelcome areas to the extent 
o^ becoming deviant. By being too difEdent about a^^tending some 
ceremonies, or asking questions even^when opportiinity offered, I ' 

undoubtedly missed much that would have been, invaluable 
U — 

4. Poll has commented on comparable difficulries experienced when trying to 
estabhsh contact with a Hasidic community in Williamsburg, New York; moreover. 
Poll is a Jew (Poll, 1962 : Appendix). \ ' ' 
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r-This seems inevitable .jvh en explicit guidancef from an informant is 
l^acking, and is obviously exacerbated if one's subjects deliberately 
conceal their signals of disapproval or even approval. The unpredic- 
tability of such a field situation generates severe psychological stress 
for the observer, as he can never be sure about the reliability of 
anything he experiences. In^^ low culture, it is possible that informants' 
wojuld give vagUe generalizations if they *want to avoicf forbidden 
areas. However, if they do give iniormation.freely, there seems 'to be 
no reason why they should not be believed. As they have no positive., 
gain in lying, arid probably do not lie, what they do disclose is possibly 
the truth. . • . > - 

In the classic researcli situation, the observer is urged to use his 
'personal equation' (Nadel,^95i : 48) to adjust his subjective reactiojis 
to sdise 'impressidus, in aW effort to minimise bias. In a high culture, 
this technique^eems to hare severahlimitations. The pers'bnul equation ^ 
cannot be a constaifit form ®f adjustment factor, as spcms to be irnplied, 
where . the dynamics of the field situation are* never the sahic twice 
runnirig;Jhe interactions between observer and obserVed- are in a 
state of constant flux. In addition, the ^observer is part of ihe field 
situation, and affects it by his presence arid actions, even by lug^motion^T*^ 
All these alter over tinic^ i * 

In face-to-facc contacts, the observer muirt thus -take into account 
at least two dimensions. One is an interactiorr^imension, ,i.e. the role 
he adopts, and a temporal diniension. The latter is the phase of research 
or the time When the interaction occurs. The longer one stays in 
cfontact with the field situation the more person:^Pimpressions are 
amassed to take forward . throughout tli^e remaining research. The 
interactions between observer and observed are .vastly differcnt^at 
£hc end of a lengthy period in the field, from whar they were* at the 
beginning. Research 'workeirs commonly repor|; on the emotions felt 
when they leave the field, such have been tljie rapport and genuine 
friendship built up during 'the course of field-work. Regret is felt at 
parting by both the observed a/d the bbseEyed,:in contrast to tte 
' Suspicion and uneasiness that can often characterize the start of research. 
It is thus apparent that the time dimension varies qualitatively as wqll 
as quantitatively,Vi.e: in purely chronological terms. . ^ 

It k necessary to take into account this third dimension in the total 
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field Situation, as it inevitably affects all ^parties in -it. The dimension 
comprises the Varying emotional charges— the analogy with an 
electric battery is intentional— which are part and parcel of events in 
the^time dimension. If this is thought of as a flow of experiences 
rather than a chronological sequence of 'events, tTie' elocErical analogy ' 
I f^"/"*=5 ""^^^ force. Some events are highly chargec^with emotion . ' 
■ ■. f by havmg a high cathectic quality for th^' subjects of research— while 

others have a smaller charge, and are less psyijiologitally ^detnanding^. ~ ^ 
A number of events in the Orthodox Jewish stream of eicpericnce, in " 
-^hich fasting is mandatory, add to ^heir- high cathectiA quality by 
being physiologically demanding. Fgr the research worked caught up - . 
in such a flow of experiences, reacuons. to what is observed have to ' 
. adjust to a succession of pqaks and troughs, whose cathefctic quality 
can only be judged subjecuvely. A th'ird dimension is thiL added to 
those already discussed. ' ' ' 

The field situation," of which 'the research worker is himself an 
integral part, can be 'mapped' by using these' three dimensions as 
co-ordinates. The first is the chronological rime .^dimension (in . 
independent variable). The second is.the degree of rapport one achievps 
m his various roles. This, is both an independent and dependent 
variable; the latter relating to rime in the field. The third is the 
cathectic quality or the emotional charge \in events occurring Vjver 
rime. The first two dimensions can be showh diagrammatically 'as in 
\^ Figured. 

Tw/) hypotherical participatory observation 'pathways' are illustra-"" 
• 41- Position A sugg^ts a high degree of rapport developed steadily \ 
o*er a lengthy period of rime. Its corresponding pathway could be \ 
' typical of field-wor)c under classic -conditijOns in- a Ipw dClture, with 
informants and a high degree of collegiality present. P6sirion B suggests" ^ 
a lower degree of rapport developed' relatively quiakly, but failing to 
increase through rime. Its corresponding, pathway AuleWjc typical of 
fieldlAvork in a high culture lacking collegiality Jsome rapport is^^ 
■ - established quickly as learning tlje language does nof present a problem,' 
but the degree of depth of insight and participariot ulridatefy achieved 
lower than in the 'low culture pathway. 

However, phases of the rime, dimension b)ve varyir g amounts of 
emorional charge or cathecric 'quality. Any point on the t'wo-dimpn- 
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A HYPOTHESISED' ' LOW CULTURE ' PATHWAY - . 
CURVILINEAR AS "FULL RAPPQRT , i.e. , 
CULTURAL ASSIMILATION, i;S NOT REACHED. 

r ■ , <> ' 

A HYPOTHESISBO *HIGH CULTURE ' PATHWAY - . . . 
CURVILINEAR" AS EXTRA TIME SPENT IN FIELD 
DOES NOT GREATLY^ INCREASE RAPPORT. 



Figure 5. ^ two^Hlimensional view of participatory observation 
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•onal rime/rapport plane thus has its corresponding cathectic quality 
The vertical projection oF all possible points forms^ cathectic surface 
sho^yn diagrammatically as in Figure 6. The surface is undulating to 
denote the peaks and troughs of emotionaldiarge which constitute 
itSi dominant characteristic. These are a fu^on of both time and 
degree of rapport, and it seems necessary for the observer to take into 
accoufit idl three aspects when observing and interpreting behaviours. 

• Ethical issues 

The cathectic;elemant in the fielil-work highlights- the difficulties the 
_ observer faces in preserving some objectivity, while at the same time 
endeavouring to achigve a ^degr,: of Impathy or verstehen in the 
^ Webenan sense To the extent that he identifies and participates with 
his subjects on the cathectic plane in ordef to obtain versteKen, he risks 
losing the objectivity that has long been considered the hallmark- of 
successful field-work. Yet. to remainSemotionally detached is to run 
th^nsk of Josing the empathetic partici^tion necessary to subjectively 
understand and reconstruct others' life-worlds. Sorfie 'events gainl 
their cathecnb quality by the verv sharing pf emotions. By standing 
.aloof at such times as. for instance, the shower of , congratulatiom 
poured'upon the senior master on thel^irth of his son. I Vduld not only 
- have cut myself offfrom a flow of shared joy and emotion, but would 
have risked prejudicing future field-work. It seems niandatory for 
the observer to be a social being in terms of the culture he is studying 
and to .descr.be it in terqis of its own intemal^Order and logic This 6f 
course, rui^ the risk of the observer becoming so personally involved 
with his iubjects thatTiis repq^mg is subjective. 

" In order to reduce distortioiJ^to/dataTrom this effect, field-work 
experiences can be mdfiitorqd bj^^dependcnt observers of the culture 
to whom the observer has access. In this respect, fi.eld-work in a high 
culture can be turned toWitive advantage. Mead was.able to alleviate 
the seftse of isolation s){(?l:xpericnced in studying_a high culture by ' 
having opportMnities to discuss it analytically anrintellectually with 
friends. The/e wete not members of the high culture but. like her. were 
professionaHy^urtTrested in, trying, to understand it (Mead. 1972. 
124-45). I had a number of Jewish friends witfi .whom I could JSscuss' 
the boys at the school, but by .doing so a liumber of ethical issues 
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became apM^Mi^ and' thd , practice was' discontinued. It was -obvious 
^that the Qc^^iMjBfc ihtendcd to hel£^me were, in fact, Cdloure^ by my 
fnends" lack ot knowlcfdge about the unique community of .which^ 
the school is a part. Comments about average' Jews were of little • 
^ssi^tance. It was also 'appar.ent that the behaviour of boys at the school 
.was invariably seen as deViant, and I <vas in danger of breaching 
confidences in some cases by discussing certain aspects. The only 
exceptions wqre a psychiat^t I discussed boys with, wtlose clinicql 
impartiality and confidentiality con}* J)e relied on, ahd the officers 



1 w.^^^^^. itiiLu uii, ana cne onicers 

)f the Jewish Welfare Spciity whV are Wwl by a similar cod^ of 
thics. ■ ^ ■ { iJ^v--^ • 

.£diicil js^es arW^when one is tempted' to go hhd observe com- 
parable institutions, AtJone sta^e during field-work, when n6thing 
y ared t6 make sense— a stage not unique to judge from the accounts 
of others--it was^ tempting to take up invitations to visit the leaders- 
■ of other Jewish congregations in the Melbourne area in orde*r to 
- discus^ my, own research.' I also toyed with the idea of visiting their 
synagogues for certain sepviqes. These aU had to be rejected for severa/^ 
reasons., -During research it had becomq . all too apparent, th^t the 
Orthodoxy of the Lubavitcher School set it apart from the remaining 1 
congregations, and was seen.by some of them in an unfavptirable light. 
Thb information and comments of more liberal Jews might.have been 
biased agairtst th^e congregation attached to the schqol, in discussions, 
I might -also have betrayed confide^ices. In addition, my own impres- , 
sions were confuseH enough, but "had to be' sorted out within the 
bounds df the field situation of which I was .a^ member. Transferring . 
to. another situatiis^ Would have conipounded confiision rather than 
eased it. ' - ; ' , • 

It was ak) apparent that such an action would have' been regarded 
as disloyal \>y members of my own sclioolKzommunity , This was riiadc 
quite clpar during discussion with Onb of the administrative staff about 
obtaining a seat in the stwl for the. approaching* High Holy Qays. 
I happened to mention that I might attend one of the liberal synagogues, 
biit was warned most .seriously that this would be a mistakc.^ord 
that I had attended worship there would quickly get ba^k t6 the^chool, 
and would not be liked at all. The implication was cfer that I somehow \ 
belonged' to the school and would be cohsidered^ disloyal Kl^cnt 
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elsewhere, particularry to a less Orthodox shuL In the outcome I 
atteixdcd sendees in *my own.' 'shul i - ' , 

. Close attachment of thjs n;?jure to one's, sijbj^ct of research, which 
one both feels at the personal level, and realizes is implicit from the 
expectations of others,\ inevitably exacerbates the obscrvjsr's ethical 
pJoblems''. He has to come to terms with^ow ipOch to 'disclose, what , 
to *kee^private, even whether to/publish ax all. 5iuch decisions arc 

^'as much /part and fSLtccl of the phenomenological- stance tql^ards 
field-work' as the data thernselves. Ft/ seems logicaKthat all one can 
arrive at is a personal decision rather than a summa^ibn of the argu- 
ments of othcrs^iri which as many points for as againit what* one has 
done dan be ibund. ^ \ r' 
' 'My research interest in the school was not concealed froni. the 
Princigarat our first meeting. Then and on subsequent meetings wc' 
had the tacit understanding that T was'to carry, oi|t research and teach. 
Oh several occasions during staff meetings, ^he^'Principal made^sidcs 
to me that I would appreciate th£^sij^ificance|pf an item we happened 
to be discussing, ^(Wiough hc^ n^vS\ made xny dual role explidt. tq 
other^ members of staff. A number ''ofthem gradually came to suspect, 
that I wis carrying out research' of some soft, but were not clear about 

• its exact nature. A similar aWareness' gradu^ly developed among the 

, boys, particularly tow^<5s the en'd of the first year. Since Jeaving the 
field I. have been a/ked by\sev.rfral of the boys I taught about" »thc 
progress of the original thesis, rn terms that showed they had'been far, 

"^more aware of my research rolA at the school than .1, realized at the 
time. Far firoiji 'showing rese/itrrierit, their questions^havenn^icated a 
very keen interest in the outcome of the' research, 'and particulatly in' 
what I;' think about th^'^ool. ' , 

T]ie -research techniques ,u$ed ''were an inevitable oufcome 
request that I should hot asfe-the boys questions about their religious 
beliefs. This obviously impeded research to. a considerable degree, and 
at one^ point it was tetnpting to aban,don the whole enterpnse, as was 
suggested by ^ever^l of my academic advisers. However, too much 

ijad been invested .in it p(!frsonally,-. as I had "resigned from a seiiior 
position at another 'schoql to do the research, and had more or" less 
Jburnt my bridges behind rtie. The fear that the unobtrusive mejisures 
used might be harmful to" the 'boys is vulfounded, aiall were turnedto 
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cducafional ui^.in- preparing Tor examinations or forming part of 
on-going educational work. J , * ' / > 

The pr6blem of what to. publish anci wliat to conceal has been thie 
most difficult to. sol vf: One might firstly make a distinction betwepn 
kno>vledge: about the school that belongs to the public domaii^an* 
— knowledge which belongs to fhe private domain. A great- deal of 
straight description belongs to the/ormpr and is accessible to others 
.b?sides^ myself--:educatronists. memH^rs of the wider Jewish commai*. 
nity, and'of^e cbmmunity associated with the school itself. Part of it 
Meven;.b^ri'^ublished in thp Jewish newspaper, ifis fhus cpmmoti 
knowledgq'^i^d^^ot be regarded ds confidential. However, even in ' 
. *^c^?#?^»isO^^^ have been^Caken. By my own decisioii. 

•■l^.^^0^^^ of the school ^ 

^^^f befcn;'^ Sofiie^parts of the data have been changed 

tolqp^^ without alt^Fing^ the meaning of wh^t has been 

pubhshed. llie religious, curriculum of the school has been described 
exactly as it ^yas■giveh to me by tjic Director pf Religious Studies, who 
macdc no' requc^: th|t it b^ kcp^rtonfide^tiar - ' 
^ Knowledge, that belong^ to the private, domain lays the obligation 
of confidcntiaKrjr^ hie But* only. 'the extent, it Would seem! that ' 
by publishing itT might tisk h^^ng either the Reputation t>f the 
school Itself or any of jts members. At no time' during 'research was. 
informatiprtf'giyi^ to^mc^on the condition that it be kept confidential. 
Despite this. I fiaye. cboae^ a ■considerable amount of 

personal infof qfi;ation^t^%(fcme my way in, the Vole o^teadier rather 
^an research ^^Qrker. The devices 6f using code letters for boys, 
^pseudonyn^. anid (fomposite ideal-type boys, are some guarantee that 
persons dojjiot .icjentify^jhemselves of each other 'The lapse of time 
between t^e . date* of research and the^publicatift of this b^k is a 
further -protection against 'identification and'possible harm^. ^ 
, . Shils»has ,;^gis,t6jl (1959 : 131): ^ ■ 

■' •Kl P"^^^ ^^^cvcn secrecy arc^posmve rights, but die obligation to respect ■ 
• : -4\,eni may propjfrly.t>e suspenctd by the deliberate decision of the parrici-' 
. . p^ts whose pnvacx ^^'^ question. Moreover.\as long as the knowledge 
was sought solely fojjmcreasing our general iiiteileCfiial unctcrstinding of 
human conducts, the moral^ljbfigaef&n is hdd widn^houni. 

to spirie extent it Would Jbe legitimate to dainvihac theTagreement to 
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employ me at ^he school, under conditions, jn whi):h my rese 

interests were known, was, a 'deliberate decision' which part 
'suspended the 'school's rights to absolute '.secrecy and privacy, 

return for the*privilege of entry to Lubavitcher School, I would 
> that an)V increase of kuowledge of human condiitt in tliis book 

not been gained by atiy improper use of this fiduciary relationship. 



